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In the Nursery At the “ Movies” 


On the Border For Policemen In the Bedroom 





RADIUM-LIGHTED WATCHE 


~ 


50% More Useful 


NGERSOLL’S ‘‘RADIOLITE” (radium 
lighted) watches have made a real stir in the 
short month since they were announced. I 
understand that already four thousand people a 
into 


day, or thereabouts, walking 


all over the U. S. A. to buy theirs. 


are stores 


The big reason is this: a watch that will 
dark 
fifty per cent more useful than one that will tell 


tell time at night—in the is just about 


time only in the light. 


That’s the way I figure the value of Ingersoll 
*Radiolite”’ But I may 
Some people have told me that they were more 


watches be wrong. 


than twice as useful as ordinary daylight watches. 


Sometimes, you know, it’s more important 
to tell the time in the dark than in the daytime 
Hurrying for a train, or to keep an engagement at 
night; walking or motoring at night or on a dark 
street or country road; in the darkened theatre; 


on all sorts of outing trips; and, perhaps most of 


in front our tace 





And when 


S 


all, safe at home in bed, you find a “ Radiolite 
the most useful kind of a watch " ild ha 
Then, for example, th wh st have 
man’s watch. They're wearing Ing Rad 
olite”’ Strap Watches down he border 
nilitary wrist watches with th Radiolit 
glow dial. And they do say that when it’s night 
down there, it’s night; you can't see an inch 
of y th t 


nme DoOy ar 


hanging round the camp after nightfall on 
outpost duty, they find it mighty handy to be 
y . : able to tell the time by just a glance at the 
Shows Time in the Dark ’ ‘s 


twinkling hands and figures on their *‘ Radiolite”’ 


watches 


“RADIOLITE’ 
Makes the Dial Glow 


useful that ninety-five per cent 


The soldiers in Europe have found them so 
of the 


Ingersoll 


The brilliant glowing power of the sub ans ae ‘ 
stance lied “ Radiolite mes from wearers prefer the “ Radiolite’’ Strap Watch 
acnuine rad im n minute pr yportions 

The hands and figures of Radiolite 

watches shine hike ’ many little street ad 

lamps. This brilliancy lasts for years He Lam B hind 

without need f exposing t the ight c-4 é. 

Genuine Radiolit exclu ! Oowittr 

Ingersoll featu the (eo) , 














**Radiolite’’ 




















Ingersoll 





**Radiolite’’ Ingersoll Waterbury R 
** Radiolite’’ ' et a reliance 
Radiolite Strap Watch 7wo-in-One Waterbury ‘**Radiolite 
A t $3.00 

The regular ¢ Used by sold " Fort 1 ¢495 , ¢ I A £ 4 (Vi 
eel with $200 policemen nd 94.00 Al t $225 $300 t k 940 ) C3 1) 
* Radiolit« fig- others For all dress f “ i fig wh 
ures and hands. purpose pocket - . S610) 

ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Montreal 
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ITH a gun, a dog, good company and Ivory Soap none need hesitate 

to follow where adventure beckons. In the great outdoors, as at home, 
cleanliness is essential to health and pleasure and Ivory Soap produces it in 
persons, clothes, utensils — everything. 


Ivory Soap is so mild that it is delightful for the bath and toilet. It is so good 
a dirt mover that it makes the most badly soiled clothes, dishes and cooking 
utensils sweet and clean. 


No matter what kind of task, Ivory does the work with entire satisfaction be- 
cause it includes every desirable quality that any soap can have. It is white. 
It lathers freely. It rinses easily. It is pure. It is free from alkali and other 
harsh materials. It is not greasy. It has a pleasant natural odor. It is made 
of choice materials. It floats. And it is so inexpensive that everybody can 


use it for everything. a 


© IorY SOAP... (IIE)... 998% PURE ~ 
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YO THE LAST PENNY 





HOMAS LEIGH, « x-boy, considered the dozen ° not be led into rec} 

neckties before him a long time, and finally de- By Edwim Lefévre financier days wer 
cided to wait until after breakfast. It was his illionaire fathe 
second day at home and his third day out of col- ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. GRUGER being hard up. It wa 
lege. Already his undergraduate 
His tri- 
rather 
lingered as 
a luminous mist that softened 


the sterner realities and mel- 


life seemed far away 
umphs of person 


than of scholarship 











lowed them goldenly. When 
one is young reminiscences of 
one’s youth are apt to take on a 
tinge of melancholy, butTommy, 
not having breakfasted, shook 
off the mood determinedly. He 
was two hundred and fifty-five 
months old; therefore, he decided 
that no great man ever crosses 
a bridge until he comes to it. 
Tommy’s bridge was still one 
long joy-ride ahead. The sign 

Slow down to four miles an 
hour!” was not yet in sight. 

The selection of the necktie 
was a serious matter because he 
was to lunch at Sherry’s with 
the one sister and the younger 
of the two cousins of Rivington 
Willetts. 

In the meantime he had an 

itation to spend the first half 
f July with Bull Wilson's folk 
at Gloucester, a week with Van 
Van Schaick for the cruise at 
Newport, as long as he wished 
with Jimmy Maitland at Mr. 
Maitland’s camp in the Adiron- 
dacks, and he had given a half 
promise to accompany Ellis 
Gladwin to Labrador for big 
game in the fa 


He suddenly remembered 





that he was at his last ten-spot. 
There was the old man to touch 
for fifty bucks. And also—some- 


time—he must ! a heart-to- 








heart talk of a siness nature 
about his allowance He and 


his friends desired to take a post- ~ a a 











graduate course. They proposed 


to specialize on New York. 


“7 Feit You Owed Me Something, and So I —Charged You With the Expense Incurred "’ 




















Mr. Leigh always called him Thomas. This had saved Mr. Leigh at least one “Good morning, father aid T ‘ 
thousand dollars a year during Tommy’s four at college, by making Tommy realize unfinished. He breakfasted in a ‘ ising 
that he had no doting father. At times had sent his requests for an extra fifty with Nevertheless, when he had finished he he 
some misgivings—by reason of the impelling cause of the request; but Mr. Leigh always it in the house, for his father had ex 
sent the check for the exact amount by return mail, and made no direct reference to it. he wa f age lomn twe y-first bir 
Instead he permitted himself an irrelevant phrase or two, like: “‘Remember, Thomas, We 4 f ag 
that you must have no conditions at the end of the term.” The sm« f the e thing made Mr, Ls 

Possibly because of a desire to play fair with a parent who had no sense of humor to frow: 
or perhaps it was because he was le vel-headed enough not to overworl good rf a \ é ne ‘ ‘ 

ll events, Tommy managed, sometimes pretty narrowly, to escape cor Ar I ‘ I f l 
being very popular, and knowing that quotable wisdom was expected of him, he wa “Then it is time 
rather careful of what he said and did Mr. Leig ‘ 

He knew nothing about his father’s business affairs, excepting that Mr. Leigh wa methodical leisurelins that made T 
connected with the Metropolitan National Bank, which was a very rich bank, and t ign ne ‘ t 
he continued to live in the little house on West Twelfth Street, because it was in that ns is th y 
house that Mrs. Leig! months of married life—it ere I I treated ‘ 
Tommy was born and wl ture was chiefly old family pieces, which, just long enough for Tommy t 
without his being aware of it, |} feel at home in the houses of the ver Leigh went or th th 

hy friends he had mat omething to have been American for two have wished it. You are a 
hundred years. Family furniture reminds you of it every day. He closed hi 1 i 

Tommy wondered, curiously rather than anxiously, how much his father would allow idden de yn, and rose a bit stiffl H 
him, and whether it would be wiser to argue like a man against its inadequacy or to plead filled T 
like a boy for an increase; then whether he ought to get it in cash Saturday morning r ibstra 
to have a checking account at his father’s bank. But one thing was certain—he would itter stranger Le I 
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THE 


as being 


vy flesh-and-blood He was not 


at the worst he had been a 

responsibilities, with that 
irous desire to float on the tide that 
whose financial necessities do not 
At college 
citizens in their community, con- 
politics, and the development 


eir anchorage definitely. 


id clas 
trategy against existing institutions. 

ad reason of youth Tommy could not 
he was now standing, not on a rug in 
om but on the top of life’s first hill, 

y below him—and one steep mountain 
quick self-serutinizing could do was 
wondering which particular exploit, hitherto 
father, was to be the keynote of 

And for the life of him, without 
iation, he could not think of any serious 
ined a look on his father’s face. 

paper and, without looking at 


to the library 
father into the particularly gloomy 
econd floor, where all the chairs 
r anyone to wish to read any 
black-walnut table were the 
paper-cutter ar d a silver frame in 
ograph of his mother 
nmanded the old man. There was a 
vague disquietude within him 
to alarm. He wondered if his 
vuund, and instantly dismissed the sus- 
inpleasant to consider, and, moreover, 
lommy was very strong on loyalty. 
it to him 
at his son but at the photograph 


ong time, it seemed to Tommy. 


mother—a | 


raised his head and stared at his son. 

There remained 
Knowing that the speech was about to 
lommy squared his shoulders. He would answer 

or “No” truthfully. He wasn’t afraid now. 
‘Thomas, the sacrifices I haye made for you I do not 
idge,”’ said Mr. Leigh in a voice that did not tremble 
an iron will would not let it. “But it is well that 
you can never repay me in full. You 

But—you cost me your mother!” 
knew that his mother had paid for his life with 
knew it from Maggie, not from his father. To 
my love and loyalty were among the undoubted pleas- 
of life 
habby soul 


aw that the grimness had gone 


resolve. 


CnuUM 
hould know that 
ly son 


Recriminations he looked upon as evidences of 
He repressed the desire to defend himself 
“Yes, sir!” 

kept also an accurate 
in cash.” 


‘ justice and loyally said 
His father or “a 
unt of what you have cost me 
Mr. Leigh went to his desk and took from a drawer a 
1] book bound ir He came back to the table, 
ny to a chair beside him, opened 


AIMSt bi 


went have 


morocco 
motioned Tom 


first page and showed Tommy: 


at tne 
THOMAS FRANCIS LEIGH, 
In acet William R 


lommy felt that he 


His father seemed to hesitate, then handed 
the little book to Tommy 
| 


wit! Leigh, Dr. 


was at the funeral services of some- 


he knew 


e moroceo cover was 
k—the color of 
Mr. Leig 

on, in the 


in will use when he i 


voice a 


taring not through spa 
ut across time 


*Refore 


e were sure 


you were born 
you would 
a boy. She formed 
1 plat for you. It 

tas well that she did 
her the 


t only hap 


gave 


nes he ever got from 
uu.”” He raised hi 
s, and with a 
that not 


“She was 


eyes 
Tommy’ 
{ frowr was 
1 anger ud 
ery extravagant in her 
ifts to you. She spent 


ney lavishly, months 





efore you were born, on 


hat she thought you 
ild leve to have 
paper 


we were very poor 


rge sums, all on 


and had no money what 
rto put aside for the 
you should 


told me 


when 


it She 


“Remember, Thomas, That 
You Must Have No Conditions at the End of the Term" 


many times that she did not wish you to have brothers or 
sisters, because she already loved you so much that she felt 
she could never love the others, and it would not be fair.’ 

The old, old man paused. Then he added softly: “ 
had her wish, my son!” 

Tommy felt very uncomfortable. His mother was com- 
ing to life in his heart. What for years had been a faint 
convention was now dramatizing in blood and tears before 
his very eyes. He felt more like a son than ever before, 
this was curious— more like a son to his own father. 
And his own father continued in a monotone: 

“But being a bookkeeper at a bank and being very, very 
poor, the only inexpensive recreation I could think of was 
to keep your books for you. So I debited you with every 
penny I spent for you. You will find that the first item in 
that book was a lace cap which she bought for you at a 
special sale, for $2.69. I didn’t scold her for extravagance. 
Instead, I gave up smoking. And—I have kept the cap, 
my son!” 

Tommy looked down, that he might not see his father’s 
face. He read the first item. The ink was pale, but the 
writing was legible. It was as his father had said. And 
there were other items, all for baby clothes. He read them 
one after another, dully, until he came to: 


and 


$218.50 
191.15 


Doctor Wyman 
Funeral expenses in full 


The old man seemed to know, in some mysterious way, 
which particular item Tommy was reading, for he said 
suddenly, with a subtle note of apology in his voice: 

“TI loved her, my son! 1 loved her! You cost me her 
life! You did not do it intentionally. But—but I felt you 
owed me something, and so I—charged you with the 
expense incurred. She would have—fought for you; but 
I held it against you and I wrote it down. And I wrote it 
down in black and white, that in my grief I might have an 
added grief, my son!” 

Tommy looked up suddenly and saw that his father was 
nodding toward the photograph on the table, nodding 
again and again. And Tommy felt himself becoming more 
and more a son—to both! He did not think concretely of 
any one thing, but he felt that he was enveloped by a life 
that does not die. That, after all, is the function of death. 

Presently Mr. Leigh ceased to nod at the photograph and 
looked at Tommy. And in the same dispirited monotone, 


Werk at Anything, Night and Day, Like a Madmanat 
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as though his very soul had key 
eternity, said: 
“We talked over your life, my son. Months 
1 came she picked out your schools and 
your college. It is to those that you hav 
She had no social ambitions for herself. 
were all for you. She wz 
you to be the intimate of 


hefore you 


whom we called the best p 
in those days. They 
friends t 

“Tpr 

as she wished.” 

The 
Tommy straight in t 

‘You have hi: 

wished— at 

ver asked me for 
Idor 


old man 


ad every 

least, every- 
you e 

I have And, my son, 


begrudge the cost! 


kept my 


The way he looked wher » said this made Tommy 
ceedingly uncomfortable plain that Mr 
was much poorer than Ton feared. In si 
not quite fully grasped, Ton 
plans—the plans he really hz 
to naught. And 
listened with as poign: 
distinctly less curiosity. 
“Her plans for you all were for yo 
your graduation from college I was to t 
business career, provi 
The day is } 


that you may be helped t« 


occupation. 


standing of your positior 
He ceased to speak, rose, 

graph of his wife, 
“It is now between us mer 


looked at i ittered 


He carried the photograph to his bedroom 
presently and, looking at Tommy full in the 
s that 
while the photograph was on the table 

““Myson, 


dollars a week 


a touch of sternnes had been absen 


when we married I was getting exact! 
Your grandmother lived witl 
the rent of this house, in return for which sh 
with us. When you were born I was getting « 
and forty dollars a year. This h 
which she lived with m« I kept 
your grandmother went I do not own it 
big for my needs— an 
could not live anywhere else. And so I have k 
these years. My salary at the bank 
hundred dollars when you were four years old ar 
eighteen hundred dollars. For the 
salary from the bank has been twenty-five 


a year.” 


ouse 


after sh 
away 


d too little for my regre 
was raised t 


, 
last 


Tommy felt as if something as heavy as molter 
as cold as frozen air had been force-pu 
and had filled it to bur 

**You have cost me 
thousand dollars. At sch 
my salary. At college you spent 
dred and 
thousand and twelve di 
sand, one hundred and forty-six dollars for } 
two thousand three hundred and ninety-one d 
your senior year 

‘““Your summer vacation expenses have added 
age of four hundred dollars a year to what y 
since you were sixteen. But I have kept my pr 
her. I do not begrudge the cost!” 

There was a subtle defiance in the old man’s 
To Tommy his father’s ar 


seventy-eight dollars f your 


freshma 


lars for your sophomore 


also a subtle accusation. 
metic had in it something not only incomprehensi! 
uncanny. The old man looked as if he expected s; 
from his son, so Tommy stammered uncomfortably 

““I—I suppose : 

The grim lines came back to the old man’s mouth 

“T had the house rent to pay, and my salary was w! 
have told you.” 

“IT don’t quite understand * floundered Tommy. 

“You have had the college and the friends she wishe« 
you to have. When you asked for money I always sent 
to you. I asked no questions and urged no economies 

“l had no began Tommy, and sudde 
ceased to talk. There came a question into his eyes. The 
past was over and done with. There remained the future 
What was expected of him? What was he to do? 

But the old man missed the question. All he saw was 
an interrogation, and he said: 


’ 


your s-savings 


idea 


9" 


You wish to know how I did it? 
This was not at all what Tommy really wished to know 
but he nodded, for, after all, his father’s answer would be 


one of the many answers to one of the many quest 
had to ask. 


ions he 


““My son”’— Mr. Leigh spoke in a low voice, but looked 
unflinchingly at his son—‘I ask you, as a grown man 
what does an old and trusted bank employee always di: 


who spends much more than his salary? 
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Tommy’s soul became a frozen mass, numb, immobile. “T must g There ise 
Then a flame smote him full in the face, so intense that he voice: “Don’t e your gi my sor la e am re 
put up his hands to protect it. He stared unseeingly at sible for n 
hisfather. There flashed before him ten thousand cinemato- “T have done r iu your mother FY 
graph nightmares that fleeted by before he could grasp you must fight ) ght I end in the H 
the deta He folt aslight nausea. He feared to breathe 
be e he was afraid t nd himself a eage W t he ave 
Father! e gasp the ( 
Mr. Leigh's face is livid. He said stern] Ihave dange 
kept my promise to her! You will need some 
‘But why did why did you—keep me at college? No! No!” s iT Leigh. H 
W didn’t 1 té ne yuu had nor t i nr as a Lie 
I i € imetod Believe me, n son, I Mr. Leigh ‘ Tomr é ri 
““No!” shouted Tommy. “‘No!” Then he added fever- Very well,myson. I—I must bein the bank bef 
shly: “Certainly not! Certainly " He shook his You must be a ma Good-by, my son!” 











time could not be shaken off in an instant. It was exqui- i" AGGIE brought the Herald to Tomr He 
agony to | priv abruptly of what had become remained in the ral rying to t W 















te ago? e de ed abruptly of wha i 
almost an it ! \ T I was not thinking of his d vered that he 
father, not even to } e ] not even to forgive him. gloon th elf be 
He thou f himself ‘ f the dreadful future t prevented f 
that settled itself into the r t were nown! int heir apy i H ‘ ‘ 
‘What shall Id ner tte Ker gazing at his t proble lare ‘ é 
father wit eves that did not see one face but 1 . the The f P ot 
face f friends! like a wild beast me f | 
oe r age I went to work,” said Mr. Leig! The and resolute it d 
voice was neither accusing nor sympathetic It nded He smoked a ‘ elf 
very ery weary that | pr ‘ ‘ 
I want to! I want to! Right awa!) cried Tomn pians having for 
“IT looked irsued Mr. Leigh monotonous! the rhe ar t ‘ é 
Herald for ‘ He Wanted Male I got my position with was what he! i | ‘ 
tne bar tnat il I've bee there ever since white to the ist pe 
I will! Where is the Herald?” said Tomr vithout ing moro« 
father. He was afraid to see and to be seen! He tretched | ! 
BD fe o Geese thes ner I must go now table. but drew H : 
of being left alone, with his problems ur | f . ‘ 
; rs uncalmed, alone with the conscious! ' It 
ssness, made Tommy say wild é 
“But, father, I—you I ” He ceased to flounder. er 
It was not pleasant to look upon, his young face, pallid, ga e. | é ef 
drawn, with the nostrils pinched as with physical pain, and him that it might take ¢ ‘ é 
fear made visible, almost palpable, in ten thousand ways. earn any mone} D é é ‘ 
‘I must go! I must be in the bank—before the cashier. had fleet feet. He must d and 
I—I—I have done it since—since you went to Groton.” He took up the Herald and read the “Help Wa 
he old man nodd his head with a pitiful weariness, Male” column. He began at the first e, and 





“But, father ” cried Tommy) on he was filled wit irprise 
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of the people. It appealed to 
their bellies. ‘“‘ What!" shouted 
the orators and clamored the 
editors. ‘“‘Do you intend to 
discard the sacred principle of 
Protection, which gives you 
meat three times a day when the 
| pauper labor of free-trade 
Europe does not get meat once 
a week? Do you?” They did 
not. 
Before that it was the flag. 
They capitalized the Civil War 











WROVER CLEVELAND, who knew his Bartlett very 
well, yrabbed therefrom on a certain momentous 
] occasion the sonorous statement, “It is a condition 
ich confronts us—not a theory,” and jammed it into the 
rlance of politics. Since then every spellbinder, uncon- 
that Bartlett is anything but a pear, but fully alive 
the revered aspects of that noble countenance, G. C 
is waved that sentiment in the air on every stump; and 
ixed it in the popular esteem that no political 
eech is complete without it, any than a politi- 


firn 
irimiy t 


more 


‘ peech i mplete without a story beginning ‘‘ There 
were two Irishmen” ou know the rest. 

We have been confronted with conditions, and fearsome 
ones at that, so long that a campaign without a score or 

ilways has been set down as a flat failure—always has 
been until the campaign now coming to its dignified end 

is sprung on a perplexed people. When it comes to the 

to cast up concerning this campaign it will be found 

that what confronted the proletariat in the fall of 1916 was 

theory, or a set of them, and that the condition end of it 
ever did get out of the high grass. 

We used to have campaigns of education; and the 
broad general result of them was that the men who strove 
to be the educators usually came out of the course as the 
educate vhile the students gave no evidence of having 

een to school at all. And we have had campaigns of emo- 
ind campais of materialism; but a campaign of 
1 new ‘ ind what it will result in is as theo- 

is the luct of it has been 


, ren, what the managers of this struggle, 
l I ¥ init ist at . tried to do 


or, rather, what the 








! age 1 tl impaign were compelled to do— was to 
i highbrow campaign against the handicap of lowbrow 
tical divisions. The political parties of this country are 
high w affa They are organized on purely low- 

base ind have thus been incited to the polls 
Politically the great bulk of the American people do not 
they feel. Take any of the great campaigns of the 
the gre Republican campaigns, for example. The 
st potent llying ery of this generation was the full- 
dinner-pail excitant; and that didn’t appeal to the brains 


and its memories and its par- 
ticipants for years and years. 
No ticket was complete without its soldier contingent. The 
bloody shirt was flaunted in every part of the North. After 
Grant and Hayes and Garfield, the Republicans stepped 
aside with Blaine in 1884, and were beaten. Then the old 
flag began to lose its potency, though'Harrison, who won in 
1888, wasasoldier; nor was the fact overlooked in 1896 that 
McKinley had worn the blue. Still, that was the year when 
the dinner pail was used most potently. 

And Bryan Was Bryan, in 1896, appealing to 
intellect? Hewas not. He was running on a platform of 
more and easier money, something that the meanest int« 
ligence could comprehend. More money 


now there’s a 
material reason for voting a man into power! To be 
it didn’t work; but the reason wasn’t that it did not appeal 


to some six million citizens; and the reason was that the 


Republicans promised just as much money, and made it 
stick that their money would be better money than the 
other side’s, 

Bryan’s “imperialism” in 1900 was theoretical, and it 
didn’t getanywhere. “ Have we got the Philippines?” asked 
the voters. ‘We have.” “ Then let’s keep them.” There it 
what's ours is ours. They paraded forth 
the portentous Parker in 1904—a theory—a judge. And 
on the other side was Roosevelt, banging people over the 
heads with his Big Stick. Something concrete about that! 
We all can appreciate a bang on the head 
other fellow 


was possession 


especially if the 
gets it. There was Roosevelt, gnashing his 
teeth and talking the language the people understand 
And his victory was monumental. And in 1908 this same 
Roosevelt picked Taft. Nothing theoretical about Taft! 
ndorsed by the most obvious statesman of our history; and 
Bryan, exploded twice, ran ruefully to his third explosion, 
because Taft, as set forth by Roosevelt, was concrete— the 
man best fitted for President “by training and education,” 
as his protagonist, The Colonel, remarked often; and what 
The Colonel said was gospel, because he was no theorist. 
He was a specific person—and is. 

Conditions confronted us in all those years, and were 
confronted, in turn, and affronted. Then, by virtue of the 
very concreteness of Mr. Taft, and other solidified citizens, 
as exemplified in the 1912 convention at Chicago, Colonel 
Roosevelt made himself a condition, not a theory; and 
the result was Mr. Wilson. A considerable number of 
things happened during the four years that preceded the 
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Slumps and Straws 


present campaign; and out of these the 
theories on which the fight, if it can be 
called suct lebate might be bette i 
been conducted 
We haven't been battling on i 
nes. We haven't been wrapping the fl 
iwwout and calling impassioned atte 
n to the fact that when Freedon 
the robe of nig! e set those star 
glory there, albeit The ¢ mel | i 
a dash or o hat direct B 
omehow ( el’s use of th ! 
ways »De per a t ex 
yropert yu kr and! ‘ 
There ha ot me te 
prosperit dD e of the forme et 
tarting, full-di ( tuff That 
irdly wa vine the hi nanded 
f toil get he rr , } 
ounting S wages I nse gz 
a few hours each da That tne 
of dead tl ng that, alr a ne 
rally-l s-rally! devices 
We ve taken a ne ta t 
the al tack he hig row t Ir 
stead houting at the crowds 
countr go plunging to pe 
unl hey ele Wi Hug 
the ase ay ¢ e rega tne 
dis ! f the 7 ple f 
national law ir edit rreiatio ‘ ioreig 
we discuss and dissect the et! he Mexica tuat 
we interpret the eco 1 and a and a 
features of the Adam Act. We have beer gto] 
lowbrow politics na hight \ i Resul What you 
see! 

I am writing on the first day of October, with the the 
retical campaign five weeks f s theoretical end. We 
have been promising all over the place. Labor is not a 
commodity. A hyphen is Pur 4 Mexican is a brother 








Americanism is humanity 
not beendone. Americanisn 
ermine must not be doffed 


Preparedness means pt 


postulate prosperity. 


solely to world-wide economi 


accomplishments. We sho 
How would you have prote 


body has no legitimate fun 


a legitimate function for 


Socte 


an eight-hour day 


bending the knee 


Congress li 


] r 
leg 








anism is doing what ha 
, Please voteforme! Jud 
What would you have done 
Pre pare 1eSs means war We 
mtend that prosperity is d 
tions, not to dome 
ild have protected Am« 
ed Ame r A lawma 
tion toward wag W age 
isiative act » t I 
al 41ied at the pe acle 
tacla jemand. A 


A Dazed and Distressed Electorate 








HE result is what you see: an electorate that is dazed 

and somewhat distress¢ in electorate that is apa 
thetic and suspicious— an ¢ at at is puzzled 
fifteen or sixteen million « ens V are f ted w 

, when they have bes i stome rt soled 

rived conditions 

lat is to say, our car ates and € irty as 

sociates In a managerial nse ive bee tr NM ) 
politic without being } i and it anew dea M 
Hughes isn’t running for President as a Republica H 
is running as Mr. Hughes. Mr. W ! inning as a 
Democrat He is running as M Wi Both, a are 
humanitarians; both are econon s; t ares 4 
both are international lawyer t hare excessive pat 
Also, both are highbrow | " the language of t! 
kind. Both are trying t eep ead » far 
clouds of hypothe that the é fee 
rhe ‘ Sar y it Lhe I id ; 

Wherefore, we come to the three eads that are it 
for discussion at tl time, wi lav be clas r 
Swings, Slumps and straw Io be sure, there ive 
ways been these demonstrations and diversior 
dential campaigns; | I erto these de trati i 
been more or less concrete, because é nave beer 
sult of concrete methods and issues or i emet T 
difference this year arises in the great truth that wi l 
set down a series of theore pr Os ms you ge 
oretical conclusior If we nh a psyec! 4 ul 
paign we evolve psychology in many phases; and the g 
result of hypothesis usually is hypnosis at is, we ca 
think ourselves into thinking a thing Is true 

What do we find? We nd, at tl vTiting wo sets of 
politicians fervently believing that two exact opposite 
results will be obtained in November. N I do not mean 


























aw 
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that these polit ns believe these results in the ordinary 
political sense lieve them. Ordinarily what 
a polit il i i what he thinks a tical situ 
tion need not necessarily jibe; but in a large 
t measure, the } t } Ives hyp- 
i e | ple are the one who are not obsessed 
} ‘ t I ‘ chara ter ol tr t campaigr The poli- 
t ins have the ed themselves into their present frames 
of n 1, while the theorie haven't penetrated the prole- 
tariat to any great extent ng to elect a 
President in November on or yntheoretical 
I if t I to wit 
Mr. Wilson will be reélected—if he is reélected—because 
he has secured sufficient confidence among the people that 
e has done his job well amid unprecedented circumstances, 
nd not because he is a Democrat or because more than 








na of the people have confidence in the Democracy 
Mr. Hughes will be elected President—if he is elected 
ecause a majority of his voting fellow citizens think he 
he resident than Mr. Wilson has been. 
That ill there to this election, ladies—voting in 
ur tate nd gentlemen; and 1 can theorize, or 
m, or predict, or hope until election d thout get 
‘ ny nearer the trut! 
Therefore, the result will depend on two things: The 
I { I got Mr W I Wa tl it the ur ler ny 
ilse of t ntry is favorable to Mr. Wilson—not for 
aign publication and 


felt that he deserves 
id whether there is 
hi 


ison and sufficient re- 


tepublicans and returned 
whether the tendency 
an do in the four mo- 





‘ not the apparent 
t secretive thing 
, t down as authentic 
that i hhewae 9 +} eatin @ a. wher 
at w eve way nis ele ion goes Will De le toa na 
tional and nation-wide and general incentive leaving the 
idly Den ratic South out of it. of course The theori« 
yovernmental, ¢ nor . log and legal that } ive 
been advanced and di issed will have not} ng to do with 
it. Here it is in a nutshell 
Has Mr. Wilson done | job we yr ill? 


There will be nothing secti egregated about the 


di 


e » 


sensed by any per 








August, say the Swing was with Wilson; that is,a man on the Ame ‘ 
traveling al tthe country, asl wa aw and heard enoug! were revived a t I 
to convince him that the preliminary Swing for Hugh« a it a rene f eG 
had stopped, and that the reflex was or favor of Wi fulne 1 spe atior 
Hughes didn’t f ‘ his initial advantage He sent n; and that | ed 
up one s| et and t. Meantime W n was t ‘ t te and re ed pe 
operating at tne i and ind the pe e U a peo} ho had alr 
we he has done pre nd he ought to have ar er Al f sla R 
terr great itstanding t 

That lasted until along about September first. Then the consi eG 
dominant Repu ans! f the ntr easserted { piece r Mr. W 
Though it might be true that \ Hughes ha tmeasured nat e are a 
up to the popular image of hir though it might be true Olnme é 
that he was not the superman he had been held to be w ‘ 
he was aloof, on the bench; though there might be 
disappointment that he did not tear up things by the root Straws Shor 
till, Hughes is a Republican; and the Republicans ar 
the chosen of Nature to rule this republic—as they th NOME other things are 
Wherefore, even if Mr. Hughes is merely Mr. Hughe i D ki } an big gur 
not Hugh mu ve must put hir n and get ba to are to be ded 
power oursel ve Also, Hughes began to perf mor izzled | tariat t 
accord with the lar spe ations made for hir \ , that theore tuff 
Mr. W r ed to be d netly highbrowed and | a i 
altruistic, and the o ) banged away at hin a pre into the 

Natura a Swing must have rrelated Slump. Thu tne t at the t 
as there have been three Swings in t! campaigt there The X i nte 
have been two Slumps. Nowa S imp 18 eXa the same has been ¢ t ned a 
bs rt ‘ f aen I trat { at a ne I g It as { De . Zz r ‘ } Kt { 
and it progre n tne ame rt of subjec ve lr t otraw is the 4 i 
You find a Swing to a candidate Next t ‘ j me t et \ 

ni na Siump Nobo r VS wi na ‘ i hie 

i pl there. The Mr. W who wa It is the ou eof A 
in | imp in September is exactly the san rt of Mr 
Wilson who was in his Swing in August—not a particle of ‘ the 
difference. But any persor ays that Mr. W V l 




















answer to that questior It will be answered in the same 
way in California that it is answered in New England. 
Unless a sufficient number of Republicans and former Pro- 
gressives feel that Mr. Wilson is deservir gy. on | record, 
of another term, and feel that a Republican would have done 
no better or that in the er iing four years Mr Hug ‘ will 
do no better, Mr. Wilson will not be 

lected. All the theorizing and all the 

hypothese ind all the promises and 

! \W go for nothing The 
really mean nothing to the people 




















yuld have done when Belgium wa 
invaded. What lwedo? It dos t 
interest a farmer to be told that the 
reason he sells his hogs for ten dolla 
it t ise ol entire 

| 1 conditior or 
how ven certain other pret ri he 
migt getting but four dollars for 
the The v il thing tha he get 
ten dollar 

Hence, with the campaign largel; 
theoretical ar ¢ ters largely prac- 
tical, it ist i i nishing that 
the results in ! ember are problen 
atical ind that, eve it so late a 
late as October first, t national cor 
( n isone of flux. Thus, we come t 
t ev ngs, the sSiur r ithestraw 
rhese, and their de nstratior now 
r ve ist t the national 

te of mind i 

So far there have been three 

g one to Hughe eto Wilson, 
nd the third to es again. A 
Owing in a nationa paigr an be 
likened to the vast underlying motive hopler 
that inspires a crowd to do a certain 

ng at a certain time, influenced by 
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nothing apparently tangible, but in- 
fluenced none the less in a most appar- | 
ent manner—a subjective rather than 


al ective impulse It tantly 


The Bights«Hour Glass 


Concluded 


on 


How the Hot Air Blows 
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ILLUSTRATED 





OR WATER? 


Br F. VAUEX WiLsoaown 








ERSONALLY 


dormesti 


I am for the Even Break in politics, 
I admire true sports 
admire it the most when I am a few 
afford to lose a bet or two; but there 
when the last chip is in the center a fellow 
It is a long, long way from 
‘afion—a lot of miles through sand 
and when I count them over, every one apart, 
softens toward Edloe His methods were 


relations and baseball 

manship. I 
stacks ahead and car 
are times and 
has to win or walk home 
teptoe to Jawbone 
and cactus 


ny heart James. 


>» rude, but his sympathies were with the Jawbone Cafion 
Baseball Team. 

Tne editor of the Steptoe Centipede was to blame for 
complicating the grand old game with side bets and 
take money. That was his first error. His second was in 
forgetting that, no matter how much you may tutor the 
noble redskin, he will always remain simple and elemental 

his tastes and ideals; but especially in his tastes. A 
Piute is just a Piute, and that lets him out. Rig him up 
in store clothes and squirt a gallon of Florida water over 
him, but the scent of the sagebrush will hang round him 

ll. Overlay him with a veneer of education and culture, 
but seratch through it and you'll find a Piute underneath 
every time. 

The trouble started when Ricky Richards went to Step 
toe on a short vacation. Ricky was the engineer in charge 
of the Jawbone Division of the A. C. & N., with head 
quarters at Jawbone Cafion, and in the spring of the year 
his soul yearned for the lights and frivolities of a great 
city. So he flivvered over to Steptoe, which has a popu- 
lation of three thousand inhuman beings, including Jimmy 
Edwards, the editor of the Steptoe Centipede. 

It was the first time Ricky had seen Edwards since their 
college days, and it didn’t take him long to discover that he 
liked Jimmy as well as ever—which was not at all. Bad 
blood between ane dated back to their high-school days, 
when they had been on opposite sides of a debate to deter 
mine whether fire or water is the greater destroying ele 
ment. Ricky had the fire end of it and Jimmy made hie 
look like Mexican money, winning for the wets without a 
tr vs Ie 

Then Ricky went to Berkeley and Jimmy went to Stan- 
ford, and they hooked up again-—in athletics this time. 
Ricky managed the baseball team, which lost by a margin 
of one run to the Stanford outfit under Jimmy's command. 
lo this day Ricky can't talk about that game without 

ms tultering 


Stanford and Berkeley are the Yale and Harvard of the 
Pacific Coast, so far as rivalry is concerned, and their sons 
carry on the feud even after they are grown. It was natural 
that Ricky should remind Jimmy that Stanford won on a 
fluke, and between them they managed to pry open a lot 
of old sores and start some new ones. 

lhen, just to make it a cinch, Jimmy lured Ricky into a 
poker game, drew three cards against his pat ace full and 


eparated him from all his money through the medium of 


four sevens. Ricky, broke and bitter, was then cheered up 
hy the statement that superior intelligence would always 
t 


umph, as it had triumphed in the past, and that all 
Berkeley men were mentally inferior to Stanford men, world 

thout end, amen! That sort of talk, coming after a lucky 

b, soothes the savage breast considerably 

rhe crowning insult was a year’s subscription to the 
Centipede, which Jimmy presented to Ricky with as much 
ceremony as if it had been a twenty-nine-volume encyclo- 
pedia bound in limp leather and lettered in gold. He alse 
advised him to toddle along back to Jawbone Cafion and 
earn more 
the basen 
bee n 


cool out on the 





money. Ricky arrived among us, smoldering in 
vent, and we gathered that his vacation had not 
a brilliant He might have had a chance to 
inside if it hadn't been for the Centipede 
aper came twice a week and each issue provoked 


st from Ricky, who criticized everything in the 


success, 
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rag, from the editorials to the want 
ads. He conceived the idea of writing 
insulting letters to the editor, com- 
plaining of his rhetoric and the lop- 
sidedness of his logic, and signing j 
them Veritas, Constant Reader and ~ 
Pro Bono Publico. 4 ¥ — -) 
Jimmy spotted the author by the . , +» a 
postmark and printed Ricky’s letters pe , . Pd a 
on the front page, with the simplest aa yl - . 
words misspelled and the sentence - 4 
balled up frightfully. Hesigned them , 
R. Richards, C. E., B. S. B., whic! * “A ~ blind reasor ‘ 
latter we recognized as the Stanford i i i a ei ite ie dience that disting 
abbreviation for Bachelor of Steam ent Stein Ditties Gas Gatdermtes a Web Canene the Piute from a 
Beer. Indian We ha 
“*T will have to get his goat some other way,” said Ricky, schooled them inthe rudiments of the great national gamé 
gnashing his teeth. “‘ There is no nourishment in trying to ich as catchi: rowing and ting; and on next Satu 
kid an editor in his own paper. I must tackle this bird day we expect t rate the eriority of 1 lo 
from another angle; but how? How?” matter. The de ! take place at Recrea 
Veritas and Constant Reader went into the discard and Park at two-tl the Ce ede i} 
for a time Ricky despaired of squaring his account with the | of individual sta 
editor of the Centipede. Then out of a clear sky it came We do t expe that all o eade t ‘ 
an opening wide as a barn door. confidence we fee! tt i i the corre f 
Jimmy took half of his front page in which to announce our theory we have only three s 
that he was preparing to give the good people of Steptoe “WAIT AND SEE!” 
and vicinity a treat in the sporting line—namely and 
wit, a baseball team fast enough to lick all the construction When Rich topped icking and was able to dra " 
camp teams in the Southwest. No ifs, ands or buts long breath he edu at j 
Jimmy came right out and promised his readers a winner Simple and ur ored f the desert, « And he 
‘The crust of him!"’ sneered Ricky, who was reading expects t ean up the ent t A i! 
the announcement aloud to us. “‘He talks likea Mack ora _ Piutes, does he? Oh, tl good! ‘T too gi G 
McGraw! Where is he going to get these champions?” tlemen, here ere old Berkel enged; | 
Ricky read farther and became hysterical; we had to where we ‘ the « e of 1902! Le et 
take the paper away from him to get the news. I saved many regular ball playe >I} 
that copy of the Centipede, so I am able to quote the 
mirth-producing portion of the announcement. Said sl 


Jimmy 


“We have long contended, and our contention is not 
without the backing of years of practical experience in 
affairs of the diamond, that the 
in error. 

** Steptoe has had baseball teams in the past, and brilliant 
performers have from time to time worn our colors. With- 
out an exception these teams have gone down to inglori- 
ous defeat. Our citizens have been humbled in the dust 
before the people of Lone Pine and Bishop; they 
suffered pecuniary loss. 

‘The trouble has been that the members of these teams 
have played as individuals, not as a harmonious whole. 
They allowed the personal element to enter into their cal- 
culations; they thought for themselves and not for the 
team. They lacked the master mind at the helm, the 
strategist on the bench, the controlling hand of a leader 
wise in the intricacies of the national pastime. 

“We have a theory that nine players of mediocre ability, 
performing as a unit, controlled and directed as aforesaid, 
can defeat any picked nine which may be brought against 
them. Our confidence in this theory has caused us to 
spend some time in training and developing raw material 
of the sagebrush variety; and it is with pardonable pride 
that we announce the initial appearance of the Steptoe 
Centipedes, the only Simon-pure Piute Indian team in the 


individual-star system is 


have 


state 
“We selected the simple and untutored sons of the desert 


because they would have less to unlearn; of the 


because 


HERE is this about Ricky Richards—when he starts 
out to do any t 








paign in advance, the sam f he were going t ia 
bridge or drive a tunnel } e an t to 
beat, anybody « e would have been satisfied with a ma 
shift team picked up on the Jawbone Divisio but 
Ricky. Not for a minute! 
‘Boys,”’ said he, ““you don’t seem to appreciate the t 
ness of this opportunity. It won't satisfy me merely to \ 
from these copper-colored tramps up at Steptoe. I wa to q 
massacree em; wipe’em off the face of theearth; ar ate 


‘em; goose-egg em to a finis! lisg 
and confound the master mind a back 
1902 Jimmy Edwards was lucky h out 





a lead of one run, and he’s been bragging ab 
it ever since—crediting it to his superior intellect. I 
been laying for him ¢ and hoping that our paths 


would cross; and this is my chance 


me with 


ver since 


to get even with that 


we rd dub. I'll h: real ball playe rs on the Jawbone t 
-afion Team if I have toin ~ ort ’em en agues!”’ , 
Ricky’s first move was to wire Scat Hooper to scrapheap 


his golfir g ute nsils and onmnt a soft \ b as tir 
the A.C. & N. Scat is a yo 
thank fora blasted career. B 


pride he mig! 


nekeeper with 1 

ing man who has his folks to 

it for their money and foolish 

ght have been a Big League second basen 

instead of a ~eal-estate | 
Scat read be 

duty as timekeeper he brought with him a baseball ur 

form, an infielder’s four bats, and two 


Littlebill Bosbyshell and Bummy 





golfe e \ 


aron and second-string 


ween the lines, and when he reported for | 


glove, frier 


Barnes. Ricky nearly 











r ; 


shed tears of joy when he saw that pair. Littlebill weighed 


in the neighborhood of two hundred pounds, but his bat- 








verage was at least a hundred more than that, and 
been catching for a semiprofessional outfit in Sar 
Bummy was his battery ma a long, lear 
v-looki who could make a baseball do ever 
ut loop the loop. 
didn't ow but at there might be an opening u 
road busines aid Littlebill, winking at Rich 
» we hiked aiong out to see There’s more good met 
ere we came from—men that can do pretty near any- 
hing in the railroading line nheid or outheid t makes 
»never nr j ° 
We that 1s a sweet little nest egg to start with—a 
rack battery and a star second basema Rick passed 
the word up and down the e, and in no time at all the 
} e began to drift to the Jawbone D 7 Some 
I tl iT ed | jit t t ‘ Pa] aint i nt iT vw tn 
‘ Diankets on the Some of then gave up good 
s to take a chance with R Mv proves, if it 
f nyt I that the men who have played baseball 
er get over their love tor the game 
The gem of the blanket brigade us Truck Thompson, 
mignt have beer the ¢ League é Dut for a 
periodical thirst h led m to ass t pires and climb 
) the bieachers after hostile fans. Truck had been wit 
ne ird-? K gang < vn at Na i r the had taken 
the fat off ne nd some t off } ead. He 
la ned i! ttl ne Na u ia t leet a torme 
t he is W ng to take an Oa that! batting eye was 
il paired is tne nt ng 
eef D ‘ t t base for M higan, 
vandere es S n int t iging 
th hin t é iced tie part the name of 





angen hetere he get himestt Bis ted out of organized 
baseba Mac v ghtfu Rela on ; a 
our e! ign t irdle ean but he had: ‘ wothe “eu 
to go alter a ground ba 1 he Seat made a grand 
mnbina round tht . tone wl nh is the heart 
of a tean defense 

Then Kir H . 

ilar, and Ge rye Mu ‘ 
Lamb all drawn | the 

Jawbone Cajfior . he 

irry-up message to Cuy 
Cupid shipped out enoug! 


ind other paraphernalia to 
tice began on the bed of a dry 


If you have never seen a ¢ 





imagine a skat 


as a floor, harder tha 
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“They Teii Me You Claim to be an Indiant"* Chirped Mac 















} » +} nren pantee = : 
eT e supreme { : 

ported the proceedings as he might have reported a che 
match, mentioning the huma nstrumente of } 








tear 1 lake the entire pot alter deducting the ex On the Way Back He Nearty Cotlided With Edtoe 
pe ‘ 
It was then that I began to suspect an ace in the | , 
re t en a@ man tals : er-lake-a i 1 gene 
} g he s somet R 
Scat H per suggested that it might bea g it sy I t 
enda itto havea att! team of raw Piute t t ‘ I ‘ 
ng the ¢ Rich ted at e bare lea He " I ! 
ip the ‘ ol the ¢ tipede containing the orig i t ig 
nr nceement and id ita id if t 
“*Raw material « ® Sage ish V : mig und , 
ind untutored s { the desert playe f \ ‘ f 
mediocre al l at it, here ir yw ild \ " 
run anything like tl ni A ip sn t true I 
Just the same 1 Sea I dor eve ‘ I la 
I see ir the pape Phere ne ire! ‘J I've ‘ t 
ed ris a Fox Qulll He ng ¢ I've ne ‘ ‘ t 
ant want to pla 1 er take a lL) it 
Do ou thi ne } it a team weve got ] fl rs i} t 
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) hat a crook!” moaned Ricky “He hasn't “If that big Injun pitcher smells his breath it'll make after the Indians with hooks and benders; and, as I to 
ged at You fellows have got to lick that ball club, him nervous,” said Littlebill Bosbyshell. ‘‘Leave him you before, he could make a baseball do everything | 
atte trong it is—simply got to do it!” stay where he is.” loop the loop. He mixed in a spitter now and ther 
W here can I get a file?” asked McGonigle. “‘I want to At the last minute Jimmy Edwards pranced out on the’ which broke in a most amazing manner, and Spotted Wolf 
[ pikes. I’m going to every bag with my feet field; and, just to remind Ricky of the dear dead days of John Longbow and Shorty Bowes went out in order Hl 
long ago, he wore a crimson hatband and necktie—Stan- Shorty, the second baseman, managed to get hold of a 
all ford colors. curve and poked it a mile into center field; but Sheep 
W! ARRIVED in Steptoe on the morning of the Fourth The old college chums met for a minute in a conference Lamb got under it after a hard run. 
i the boys went straight to the Golden Eagle about the umpire; and I suspect they discussed other mat- Parker came right back with his fast ball and put tw ' 
where they dressed for the game. Our first visitor ters also, for Ricky came back to the bench perfectly them over on Truck Thompson before the big fellow gauged j 
Kdloe Jame who came rolling along the corridor, all speechless and purple. their speed. He was set for the third one, however and 
e a welcome arch Jimmy went over and sat among his simple and untu- he nailed it as hard as a white man ever hit a baseba 
i're a fine specimen, ain’t you?” demanded Ricky. tored savages, and the game began, with Jawbone Cafion this land of the free. It went straight for Tom Sumn 
e, clean boy! Why in Sam Hill didn’t you let me at bat and littlhe McGonigle leading off for us. We had the Indian leftfielder. He made the catch without mov 
it this Indian stuff was all the bunk?” shown the citizens of Steptoe some very snappy work in out of his tracks, but the ball nearly tore the glove off hi 
Bunk?” said Edloe, blinking. “‘ Bunk?” preliminary practice, so they paid us the compliment of hand. Ten feet on either side of him and it would have 
Why, they ain’t Indians any more’n you are!” strained and nervous attention and were reasonably quiet been a round trip, sure! Parker seemed surprised and to 
Edloe straightened up and tried to look dignified. until Chief Parker began pouring his speed across the a good look at Truck as he went grunting back to t! 
M’ frien’ aid he, “‘I don’t know where you got your plate. Then they began to yell, and they yelled for eight bench, sore all through. 
inf'mazh’n; but leave it to me to know Injuns innings “Lucky stiff—out there! Right in his hands! Bet | 
en I see’m. Injuns? Cer'nly they’re Injuns— Piutes, Little Mac choked his bat short, squatted over the don’t get a wallop at another fast one all day! That I: 
hone Pache all Injuns. Ain’ I been carryin’ plate, and opened up on Chief Parker immediately. jun’s onto me now. Nothin’ but curves from here or 
r f’r'm every day this week—hey? “They tell me you claim to be an Indian!” he chirped. Littleill Bosbyshell sneaked a single over the infic 
Carrying water for’em! You? Pity you didn’t carry ‘What's the college yell down at dear ole Tuskegee?”’ and, when he saw that Kinky Hamm wasn't likely to a: i 
ne for yourself! But, on the level, are they Indians?” It was a deadly insult; but Parker only grinned and anything, Littlebili tried to steal second. Joe Grass smelle 
You ju wait an’ see—my word ain’ good.”” Edloe rubbed dirt on the ball. the play, the Chief wasted one, and Shorty Bowes cro 
is offended “Aw, can that stuff!"’ growled Joe Grass, the Piute to the bag like a flash. Littlebill was out by yards ar 
And I suppose vou told ‘em all about our team?” catcher. yards. It was Class A baseball—-we had to admit tl 
Ain’ tole’m nothin’! They don’ know who I am! “Another Pullman-car porter heard from!"” McGonigle much; and it showed us that we were up against a stor 
hey think I’m pickled an’ harmless. Poor ole Edloe, he’s _ said wall defense. By way of rubbing it in, and proving that 
ed again! Thash me.” He would have said more, but just then Parker cut the he was versatile, Parker fanned Kinky on curves and ends 
You ought to go and soak your head!”’ snapped Ricky. heart of the plate with his fast one. our half of the inning A 
I'll go carry water f{’r m’ frien’s!” said Edloe tearfully. “Strike!”’ said the umpire, a man named Eaton, from “We'll git "um yet!” said little Mac. “*They can't kee; \ 
Injuns don’ bawl man out for triflin’ in—indiscrezh’ns. Big Pine this up all day.” 
hey got more manners’n you, Richards. Nex’—nex’ time *“Outside!"’ howled Mac. “Outside and low! Look at Bummy had some dangerous birds to work on next t ’ 
ee poor ole Edloe, he'll be on the bench with the ‘em, you blind hen-herder; look at ’em!” out, but he stuck to teasing curves and spitters, ar 
ener Eaton looked at two more and called them both strikes. balls were hit at all went into the air, and a go { 
Better not come back to Jawbone Cafion then,” said 1. Mae took a roundhouse wallop at the last one—after Joe they did. Henry Blacktooth, Tom Summit and His 
While we were debating the advisability of locking Grass had it in his mitt. Mountain came up in order—all big fellows and te 
I ” up in one of the rooms and leaving him to sleep it “He ain't got a thing but a fast ball, straight as a swingers. They would have murdered fast-ba 
if, he escaped through the back door, climbed the fence _ billiard cue!’ said MceGonigle when he came back to the but slow curves bothered them and they went d 
an alley and disappeared. bench. ‘We'll git "um fellers! We got to git 'um!” two, three. Bummy came back to the bench, think 
lle was right about one thing, however: it was an Indian Scat Hooper saw that he wasn’t going to draw anything fairly well of himself. 
though not consisting of simple and untutored sav- but straight ones; so he chopped at the second ball and ‘Gimme one run under my belt!” he begged Ju 
es to any great extent. It was substantially the same _ rolled it down toward third base, where Talking Brook one little run, fellows, and I won't ask for any more. Lea : 
Indian team that had toured the Southwest the season be- was waiting for it. I don’t know what his other name was, on that fast ball, everybody! One run!” 
mostly graduates from Carlisle and Sherman, with but it might have been Artie Shafer, the way he dug that The way the Chief was going, he might j * 
few Haskell bucks to round it out. We were up against pill out of the dirt and whistled it across the diamond to asked for the Washington Monument. ial 
the cream of aboriginal baseball; and, just to make it a High Mountain, the first baseman. Scat prides himself on seemed to gather more speed as he went 1 
Jimmy Edwards had secured the services of an his ability to beat out infield taps, but the throw was three control was perfection itself. McGonigle an d Go 
Indian pitcher of national reputation—Chief John Quincy jumps ahead of him. win went out on the coaching lines and tried to discove 
Adams Parker Beef Davis drew a couple of curves, which went wide, where the Indian’s goat was located. The things they t 
Parker had played short engagements in several leagues and this encouraged him to wait for more of the same; Parker about himself were surprising, to say the least; | 
i might have been with the Giants to-day but for his but Parker went back to his fast ball and fanned Beef with he never so much as glanced in their directior He " 
infortunate habit of bathing his vitals in alcohol. No three in a row. played too many engagements in railroad-divisi | 
inager could handle him in a wet country, but during his ** All we got to do is hold ’em!” said Littlebill as he put and had heard it all before; it was old stuff to hir H 
nfrequent periods of abstinence he made up for his lapses on his wind-pad. “Everybody up on the old toes! Right mind was on his work, as he demonstrated the next time 
pitching a brand of at ‘em!” Truck Thompson came to bat. The big fellow was praying / 
aseball second to none Bummy Barnes knew that it wouldn’t be good policy to for another crack at that fast ball, but Parker went after 
W hen the Chief's fast one feed speed to that aggregation of free swingers, so he went him with slow curves and struck him out 
As for Bummy Barnes, the 
old skeleton pitched inspire 
baseball against discourag 
ing odds His work wasn’t as 
sensational as the Chi be 
1use Bummy was a it 
nfurl his fast ball; but ir 
point of effectiveness he lef 
othing to be desired. He 
kept lobbing the slow one 1} 
, there, breaking it this wa 
™ ind that and working bot! 
rners toa fare-ye-weil; ar 
the Indians couldn't Keep it 
out of the air. No runs had 
been scored up to the end ol 
the fifth inning, when I we 
out back of the grand stand 
to get some water for ir 
pare! ed athletes 
While I was at the hydrant 
along came Edloe James 
hair plastered down on 
forehead and a bucket in ea 
It struck me 
ately that he was recovering i 
from his alcoholic eclipse; h« 
could walk straight and the t 
ligh t of intelligence had 
returned to his eyes. His 
consonants did not slide ¥ 
when he spoke to me 


»you Lnint 








The Chief Practiced Drop:+Kicking With Jimmy's New Straw Hat Continued on Page 37 
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Lhe Trail of the Aiverage Man 


UMAN beings, when you average them’ up, 3B FRE iD) €= i} El LY | es, Sas ft 
are surprisingly alike. And human impulses V Ly ° an - g repeated tr he 

are a fairly constant quantity. If Mr. Aver- exactly |} : 
age Human does one thing to-day and something else week —— : rta ldre : ta . » 











































alter next, it is not because he himself has changed, but 





because there has been some kind of shift in conditions. If ‘ 
one had a complete record of past performances, and knew 
all the present influences, it should not be 


ny more diffi- 








il ula not a 
cult to forecast the performance of a man than that of a 
race horse In fact, the task should be much simpler, for, 
inasmuch as there are more men than race horses, it is pos- 
bie to get a closer average 


If it should be noted that ten persons a day slip and fall 


€ pavement in a certain congested area ol a big city 


then some day twenty-five persons should fall, it 


\ i not mean that people on the average were becoming 
‘ tea ! : lil that the pave 
ment 1 ie boy starts over 
a ite it as two hundred 

. s 
pape t r one hundred 











! ! T ands 
‘> T ‘ | ur 
dred andi! t naps, he couid 
nave t ‘ He decides that 
mar in erratic animal about his Sabbath-day reading 
‘ that ere no use tr g to predict what he will want 
But the hance ire that on the day the demand was for 
t hundred and fifty papers, there was either bad weathe 
to keep men indoors, or something in the papers of greater 
news im] tance than on the Sunday previou 
Insurance mpanies have found that it is possible to ie 
tel hal t mathematical ac« what Mr. Average wn 
Mar f one only has past-performance charts to a be 
nat he ha one heretofore ey Know t! r wh 
ertain conditior age, climate, occupation, and so on a 
many men out of « very thousand W ill die before the end o, " 
f the year. So many men out of every thousand will be ai 
reless and accidentally set their houses on fire. A certain pe). 
number v run into guileiess pedestrians with expensive, — 
vered automobiles, and be sued for damages. A ae 
ertain number of automobiles out of every thousand will ty! 
be stolen every year. And the older the machine the mors f 
likely it is to be stolen, even though it is not so luable, 





because it is less under the cautious, watchful eye of the 


WEN Us, 





limit to the things one 


ould tell accurately in advance about human proclivities, 








if or ne had a detailed record of the past as a basis for 
h predictior A concern operating chain stores, with its 
twelve hundred or more retail establishments, has made a 





Pay 


tremend t ne iccess because it able to tell be- 

forehand just how many men will come into a shop at - \ 
a giver cation each day, and how much money they “< 

will spend. One man out of every so many passing along « 

the eet Ww t ry} t buy 





Something to Know About Wednesday 


YOME time ago a young advertising man, by the name 
5 of J. Lee Cro devoted a great deal of thought and 
attention to a study of human nature, while serving on a 
committee of the Cleveland Advertising Club. The organ- 

ation had four hundred or more members, a great many 
he point of view of 
these business men can doubtless be regarded as fair] 


ypical. Now it fell to the lot of Cross, in the course o 





of them representative business men. 









+ 


his association with this advertising « 





ub, to arrange for 





noonday luncheons and addresses which the club was in 
the habit of hav every week. Sometimes prac 





ically the entire membership would be present at these 





often only a mere | mbers. As the food for the 
incheons had to in advance and paid for 
vhether used or not, it was extremely annoying and fre- — : —$$$$$— t pulling J 









quently disheartening to be without any way of telling Traffic on the Shady Side of the Street is Usually t gre 
w many would be present. They thought of having the Twenty:Four Per Cent More Than on the Sunny Side he erage 
members buy tickets in ad e, but this did not seem thar t ‘ If ere to ge 
factory, for the average business man dislikes to book and sleet to hear a hea t eart ta the Pre ent iu { the ve f 
himself very far ahead. He prefers to wait until the last of the United State Andr utter t the attract ire interested " 
minute, and then go to a meeting or stay away, accord- more men will go to see it if it eve ul inced ! I Y f 
ng to the way he feels ’ example, if a famous actre ere to give a Lady ‘ 
Cross began to take note of the weather on days when performance in aner ed arena and 1 received a] would be I f 
1 meeting brought out only a small crowd. He saw that printed handbill casua te g it ‘ } 
there was an unmistakable relation between the crowd and not give the occa the me earnest eration t t ] er ‘ l 
the weather, wit! only to rain or sunshine, but you would if you were urged t t esent in a cleve f 
emperature out by further observation worded letter, writter hig ‘ andmade paper, fa te 
u a great mar rs besides the weather went from the woman manager finance ihe nu s | 
to determine the siz rowd., For four years Cr key e track of about a dozen deper 
An important iter f the week. Menare_ different items affecting attendance at the ib meeting proming 
busier on some days it,evenif heis busy,a At the end of that time he mpiled his figure ar I est i ‘ 





¢ f hart H } i¢ + * 





man may leave his he attraction is great elaborate layout of cha He believed " m the 
enough. He probably would not turn round in his swivel charts he could predict th reasonable accuracy the at t et i I 





chair to see General Coxey, but would walk through slush tendance at meetings from then on. He put his theory t Continued on Page 33 
















ruined more guys 
will. It 


Santa Cruz rum milk 


in failure ever 
h like a 


punch on an empty stomach 


t f ery few people can stand it. 

Mar 1guy that’s a regular fell 

t } lred month becomes a 
i hundred a week. What 

beat Napoleon, Crsar and Nero? 

Failure? Ne ucet ! Give the 

thing the once-over some time 


uccess is the large evenin’ with the the 
ornin’ after. Asa matter of fact, they’re 
Often you can be a success without knowin’ it; so if 

yu’ve been a failure all your life, accordin’ to your own 
dope, cheer up! But when you do get up to the top, where 


boy s at 





ind failure the n 


you can look down at all these other guys tryin’ to side-step 
the banana peels of life and climb up with you, knock off 
thinkin’ what a big guy you are for a minute and give ten 
minutes to thinkin’ what a tough time you had gettin’ 





there. Give five minutes more to ruminatin’ on how long 
the mob remembers a loser, and you'll find it the best six- 
teen minutes you ever spent in your life 

In these days, when the world is just a great big baby, 


1 new toy every second, any simp can beat his 
top. The real stunt is stayin’ there after you 


yellin’ for 
uy to the 


rive 
Kid Scanlan, the middleweight champ, was a good sam- 
ple of that. When the Kid was fightin’ for bean money 
and the exercise, he never spent nothin’ but the evenin’, 
and very little of that. He didn’t know whether booze was 
a drink or a liniment, and the only lady he was bothered 
about was his mother Sut when he knocked out One- 
Punch Ross for the title and eased himself into the movies, 
he was a diflerent fellow. He begin to spend money like a 
vice-investigating committee, knock round with bartenders 
and give in to all the strange desires that hits a guy with 
his health and a bank roll. I stood by and cheered for a 
while, until he crashes in love with a movie queen that got 
more money a start than the Kid did in a season, and more 
: from well-wishin’ males than a newly elected mayor. 
Then I stepped in and saved the Kid just before he become 
a total loss 

We had gone out to Film City, Cal., in order that the 
drama might be boosted by a five-reel picture entitled 
iow Kid Scanlan Won the Title. But while we was waitin’ 
for this to take place the Kid eased himself into a thriller 

illed Macbeth, made himself solid with Edward R. Potts, 
the guy that was promotin’ the 


letter 





thing, and wound up by bein’ hired 
as head comedian for the followin’ 
ix months. 

a week after this 
DY the African 


Wi AKMOV)}2 


USED AND 


I was 


Desert one 


About 


tandin’ 


day, watchin’ them take a picture . 

called Rapacious Rupert’s Re- EARLY MEW 
venge, when the Kid comes over Al! OS 
ind calls me asicde Since he had p 

become an actor he } id give | m- 


elf up to dressin’ in Panama hats, 
Palm Beach suits 


He reminded me of the 


and white shoes. 
handsome 
young lieutenant in a musical 

vedy. Every time | him 
in that outfit I expected to hear 
him burst into some song like “‘ All 
hail! The Queen comes thither!” 
Know what 1 mean? 

Well, havin’ lured me away un- 
der the | vce of 
ve Kid teils me he’s goin’ 
a little shoppin’ 
tion, and he wants me to come with 

m. Isays I can't drink a thing, 
because I have had a terrible head- 
ince the night before, when 


n 


een 


ome palm trees, 
th over to 


Frisco on expedi- 


sche 


him 


ind me and some camera men 
went to Montana Bill's and toyed 
with the brew for a few hours. 


“That last round,” I says, 


“which I'll always remember 





“Don't Let Nobody Give Yuu Neo 
Babies to Mind" 
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C iil 





because it come to six-eighty-five, 
what ruined me. The 
tender must have gone crazy and 
put booze in them cocktails, be- 
cause I’ve had that headache ever 


was bar- 


since.’ 

“It ain’t the cocktails that give 
you the headache,” the Kid tells 
me; “it was the check. And you 
must have had a bun on before that, 
anyhow, because you paid it. But 
that’s got nothin’ todo with this here 
trip to Frisco. I’m not goin’ to stop 
anywheres for no powders. I’m 
gonna get somethin’ I’ve needed for 
a long time.” 

“What is it?” I asks him. “A 
clean collar?” 

“I wish you'd save that comedy for some rainy Su 
day,” he says. “That stuff of yours is about as funny as 
the war was to Belgium! Since I been out here with these 
swell actors I been changin’ my clothes so often that I'll 
bet my body thinks I’m kiddin’ it. Stop knockin’ and come 
over to Frisco with me, and we 

I don’t know what else he was goin’ to say, because just 
at that minute a Kansas cyclone on wheels come between 
us, and I come to in a ditch about five feet from where the 
Kid is tryin’ to see can he really stand on his head. When 
I had picked up enough ambition to get to my feet I went 
over and jacked up the Kid. About half a mile up the road 
the thing which had attacked us is turnin’ round. 

“‘Run for your life!” I yells to the Kid. “It’s comin’ 
back!” 

Before we could pick out hidin’ places the thing has 
drawed up in front of us, and we see it’s one of them trick 
autos known to the trade as racin’ cars. I recognized it 
right away as belongin’ to Miss Vincent, the leadin’ woman 
for the Maudlin Moving-Picture Company. The owner 
was in the car and beside her was Edmund De Vronde, the 
shopgirls’ delight. The Kid and De Vronde had took to 
each other from the minute they first met, like a ferret 
It was a case of hate at first sight. So you 

can figure that this little incident did 
nothin’ to cement the friendship. Miss 
Vincent leaps out of the thing and comes 
runnin’ over to us. 

**Good heavens!” she says. 
not hurt, are you?” 

She’s lookin’ right past me and at the 
Kid, like it made little or no difference 
whether I was damaged or not. 

The Kid throws half an acre of Cali- 
fornia out of his collar and removes a few 
pebbles and a cigar butt from his ear. 

““No!” he growls with a sarcastic smile. 
“Was there many killed?” 

She takes out a little trick silk hand- 
kerchief and wipes off his face with it 

“‘I meant to step on the footbrake,”’ she 
explains, ‘“‘and I must have stepped on 
the gas by mistake.” 

“You must have stepped on the dyna- 
mite,"’ I butts in, “because it blowed me 
into the ditch.” 

The Kid shakes a bucket or so of sand 
out of his hair and looks over at the car, 
where De Vronde is examinin’ us through 


Just About 
Then We Hit ("s 
the Damp Spot ‘.) 





does to a rat. 


“You're 


J 
(% 
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a pair of cheaters and enjoyin’ himself scandalou ‘I see 
you got Foolish with you,” s e Kid to Miss Vincent 
“What's the matter—are you ol now?” She smiles and 
wipes some mud off the Kid’s 

“Why, no,” she tells him renaro is putting on The 


Escapes of Eva this morning and I’m | in } 
opposite Mr. De Vronde. I happened to pick him up 
the road and I’m bring n in—tl ia 

“Yeh?” says the K 
*“*What are you laughin’ at, Stupid he snar 1dde 
at De Vronde. 

De Vronde 


the bottom of 








give a shiver and his glasse fell off into 
the car. While he was stoopin’ down to 
Kid turns to Miss Vincent. 


look for 7 m tne 











**T only wish he had been drivin’ the thing,” he say 
“because then I'd have some excuse for bouncin’ him 
On the level, now,” h on, WINK at her, ; 
drivin’ the thing, wasn’t he? 

‘Oh, no!” she answers. ‘I was at the wheel.” 

The Kid frowns and thinks for a minute 

“Well,” he says finally, takin’ another lo 1 d 
Vronde, “‘ain’t the brakes where he was sitt { 

“No!” she tells him, grabbin’ him | " 
**Please don’t lose your head n afu 

awful orry tl I ] I 
either of you was hurt, and 
] didnt io me o good i 
cinch,” butts e Kid w a mea ) 
— 
) e car and giare t 


What d’ye me 

t nat rur 

r far over a i 

en fa back 1 

to enter any controv 

after a minute Y 

were standing in the middle of the right 
" und 


and holds up his hand. H 
face has lighted all up, and he’s li 
, 


ike he always did in the ring wher 
seen the other guy was pickin’ out a place to fa He 
walked round where De Vronde had been sittin’ and 





piped a little hs 

“What's thi 
in the other side. 

“That's just the oil pump,” she says. 

The Kid suddenly reaches up, grabs De Vronde by the 
arm and jerks him out of the car 

“You big stiff!” he roars. ‘‘Why didn’t you pum; 


oil hey ? If you had done that the thing wouldr 


» stickin’ up. 
he calls to Miss Vincent, who’s climbin’ 








hit us. I knowed it was all your fault yu deliberat 
laid off that pump, hopin’ we'd get killed.” 
With that he starts an uppercut from the grou it I 


' 
yanked him st as De Vronde murmi 
first !"’—and takes a dive. Miss Vincent gets out and give 
me a hand with the Kid, and De Vronde sits up and men- 
aces us with his cane 
“That isn’t a bit nice,’’ Miss Vi 
Kid. “That's ruffianly. You never should have struck 
him.’ 
“I didn’t hit him,” 


away Ju 


yells the Kid 
} 





If I had hit him he wouldn't ve gettin’ ip 
He starts over again; but I ld him unt he ha 
climbed into the car with De Vronde and they shoot up 


Vronde turns 


the road. Just before they disappeared, De 
round in the seat and shakes his finger at us. 

“Only the presence of the lady,” he calls, “saves you 
from my wrath.’ 

“‘Come on,” says the Kid 
the next train for Frisco before 
flatten him. Believe 
after the car, “I'll get that bird before the day is 
have to bust a leg.” 

And that’s just what he did—both! 

All the way over in the train I tried to work the third 
degree on the Kid to find out what he was goin’ 
but there was nothin’ doin’. He stalled me off until we 
pull into the town, and then he takes me to a street th 
was so far from the railroad station I come near 
shoe on the way over. 


grabbin’ my ‘Let’s ge 


I run 


goes on, 


arm 
after that guy and 
lookin’ ip the roa 


me,”” he I 
ver if 


I 


to buy; 








castin a 


About halfway down this boulevard there’s a garage and 
the Kid stops in front of it. 

“Wait here,”’ he tells me; “and don’t 
you no babies to mind. I'll be right 

He slips inside and I’m lookin’ the 
sign catches my eye. I took one good flash at the thing and 
then I starts right in after the Kid. A friend of mine in 
New York had gone into a place with a sign on it like that 
one time and made a purchase. Six months later, when he 


out 


joint over when a big 
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“Run for Your Life!’ I Yeits 


“Jet's Comin’ Back! 


| F ¢ } f 
f } ice t j h 
( x} da ' ; I. Ma 
ean V e betore ey t ¢ € I ‘ i i i 
| \ ne Va Mate ea} L i be the ‘ ‘ ‘ t 
{ I } t t a ure Ml eK i ! i ‘ 
e. Tha hy I ‘ f 1 have got the me t. ¢ hang ‘ I I 
pet I i A | re I. M I 






‘ r . . ‘ ‘ ere it night lL) ti th i 
I. Ma nd hir ne ell | I I sh | 
“Spe > l. Ma wit H ‘ 
I sa with that receiy I give him ar atel ind 
I re,” the K How is the 1 unk. After tu ¢ 
t | ‘Id I ks that brigand ettin’ 1 but a bliste b, Iq 
m rell me that, will you Not I remarks to I. M , 
Thev’r ” ( ulescent,”” he Re me f } t 
T ily é e tuckin’ the Kid head like he had ball bearin’s in |} é 
roll away. Ain't it I sa “Are you | 
a ‘*Some motor, eh?”’ nside there? 
pes the Kid. “And it’ He make i funr little 1 ‘ } t at 
got a one-man top on il knowin’ him long, I didn't know what he meant 
tM les, ain't it?” he ask y hu ! vera wa n by ith plenty ol 
I. Markowitz n his face andar ‘ wrench in |! hand IM 
witzl i acl j ‘ 
} ‘ ’ 
A iy 
f that ‘ } 
car lly I 
ha 
| ‘ 


Clap 


i 
_ 
. 


— 


i le 
“ * py py 


_* 








We Went Through the Moorish Castie Like a Cyctone Through Kansas 
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The Kid fell off the seat, and me and I. Marko- 
busted the hundred-yard record to the front door. 


rh was a rotten trick, wasn’t it?” I asks him when 
e st pped 
“What do you talk—tricks?” he pants. 

Why,” I tells him, “ puttin’ that dynamite in the hood.” 


lhat wasn’t dynamite,” he says. “‘She only back-fired 
le. I wouldn't be surprised if it turned cut there was, 
h air in the carburetor. The only reason I ran 


” 


vy, too muc 
out here is because I seen it passin’ afriend of mine, and 
I know,” I cuts him off 

We go back to the Kid and his play toy, and he’s leanin’ 


“I seen him too.” 


igainst the side of it, rubbin’ his shoulders and scowlin’. 
What kind of stuff was that-—-eh?"” he growls at 
I. Markowitz. “I like to broke my neck.” 


‘’Snothin’,” says he, pattin’ the Kid on the back and 
milin’. ‘‘You could do that with a new car—you could 
It’s all, now, experience.”” He looks 
he hollers. 


word for it 
round. ‘‘ Herschel!” 

Jt turns out that Herschel is the guy that had wound the 
thing up, and he gets out of the oil can and comes over to 
us, mutterin’ to himself and glarin’ at all of us. He takes 
off the hood and stalls round it with a hammer and a mon- 
key wrench for a minute, still mutterin’ away; and you 
wasn't wishin’ us no luck. Finally he puts the 
hood on again and walks round to the crank. 

‘“‘As soon as you could hear it buzz,”’ he grunts at the 
Kid, “you should give her some gas.” 

I stood aside and picked out my exit, and I. Markowitz 
seen his friend passin’ again, so he started for the door. 
The Kid says we're both yellah and climbs gamely back 
nto the seat. Herschel stops mutterin’ long enough to 
give the crank a turn, which same he did. This time there 
was no shots fired, but the thing begins the darnedest racket 
I ever heard in my life. A boiler factory would have quit 
cold alongside of that motor, and a cavalry charge would 
have gone unnoticed on the same floor. I asked I. Marko- 
witz what broke, and he says nothin’, but that the noise is 


could see he 
} 
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HY don’t you fellows 
who write pieces for 

















the papers and maga- 
ines ever give the farm hand 
his inning? So far as 
ou’ re conce rned, he 
ain't on earth— in spite 
of the fact that there 
are more than four 
million of him 


working on the 
farms of this coun- 
try right now and 
helping to make 
the crops to feed 
this nation and a 
few other He isthe 


kind of worker 

the world nu 
merou enough to 
int for any- 
thing who has no 
“ly to speak for 


pull for him or write for him. The 


iblie doesn’t know a thing about him 
ind conseque ntly does} "t care 


from the sweat- 
coalheavers— have 
s written about them 
you can’t rest! They not only 
ave the ations but there are 
educated men and women who put in 
tudying them and 
conditions, and 
things better for them.” 
rhe author of this unexpec ted pro- 
test —-a man under middle age, witha 
ither slight body, but 
id overheard ar 
had with the 
tore 


ine on my 


All other toilers 
hop workers to the 
and book 
inti 
ir organi 
their whole time 


their how to make 


a keen eye i 
1 interview I had just sive otaeag 
owner of a remarkable 
intry This had given him a 
i After the store- 
keeper had left, the loafing room of the small-town hotel 
ertea; and I had opened the conversation that soon 
allowed the farm hand to score his hit 

“When people hold out the idea,” he continued, “that 
the hand who doesn’t become the owner, in the course of a 
few years, of the farm on which he is hired must be a little 
slow, unsteady or shiftless, then they’ve got a second guess 
Unless I inherit money, I've got about as much 
the owner of a farm as I 


calling 


wi de 


comme 


be come 


chance te have to be 


About as Much Chance to Become 
the Owner of a Farm as I Have to 
be President of the United States"’ 


caused by the motor bein’ so powerful 
he claimed. 

“You can’t tell me,” I says, backin’ away from the thing, 
“that no fifty horses could make that much noise, not even 
if they was crazy. The guy that brought that in here must 
have tied a lot of machine guns together with a fuse, and 
Stupid there set ’em off when he turned the crank.” 

He runs round to the side where the Kid is and shuts 
down the gas; and I seen half of Frisco lookin’ in the door, 
figurin’ that the Japs had got started at last or else some- 
body was puttin’ on a dress rehearsal of the Civil War. 

“Ain't she a beauty?” screams I. Markowitz to the Kid, 
barely makin’ himself heard over the din. 

“Give a listen how that motor turns over—not a break 
or a miss, and as smooth like glass. That’s hittin’ on six, 
all right.” 

“I'm glad to hear that,” I says. “I’m glad it’s only six, 
because the thing will have to quit pretty soon. There 
ain’t no six ncthin’s could stand up under that hittin’ 
much longer.” 

I. Markowitz steps on the runnin’ board and holds on 
with both hands. He had to, because that motor had got 
the car doin’ a muscle dance. 

“Where d’ye want to go?” he yells to the Kid. “T’ll 
have Herschel take you out so he should show you every- 
thing.” 

“Tell him to wash his face instead,” the Kid hollers 
back. “I don’t need nobody to show me nothin’ about a 
car. Come on,” he yells to me. “ All aboard for Film City!”’ 

“Aha!” I sneers. “Rave on. I wouldn't get in that 
thing for Rockefeller’s bank roll.” 

I had to holler at the top of my voice 
that motor. 

“C’'m’ on!” yells the Kid. ‘‘ Don’t be so yellah—you got 
»verybody lookin’ at you. She’s all right now, and as soon 
as she gets warmed up she'll be rollin’ along in great shape.” 

“Yes,” I says; “and so will I—in a day coach of the 
Santa Fé.” 


fifty horse power, 


to drown out 
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Well, he coaxed, 
finally I took a chance and climbed in beside him. The 
populace at the doors give three cheers and wished us good 
luck as we banged and rattled through their midst. We 


went on down the street, attractin’ no more attention thar 


threatened, and-so-forthed me unt 








the German Army would in London; and ever mé 
turned a new corner people ran out of their houses to see 
was there a parade comin’. We passed several! sure-enough 
automobiles and they sneered at us; and one of them lit 
flivvers got so upset by the noise that it blowed out a tire 
as we went by. Finally we come to the City Line and the 
Kid says he figures it’s about time to see can the thing 
travel. He monkeys round them strange buttor n tl 


steerin’ wheel, pulls a handle here and there, and presses a 


lever with his foot. 








The minute he did that we got action! That disay 
pearin’ cannon in the back went off three times, and I bet 
it blowed up all the buildin’s in the block. There is a 
horse and buggy passin’ at the time, and the guy that wa 


drivin’ it don’t know what happened yet, because, at the 
first bang, that horse started for the Old Country; and it 
must have been Lou Dillon—believe me, it could run! I 
looked back and watched it. 

A big cloud of smoke roll 
and I seen guys runnin’ out of and wavin’ to us with 
their fist and then a couple of brave and bold motor 
cycle cops jumps on their fiery steeds and falls in behind 

I guess the ex-owner of this bus was on the level, at that 
about doin’ them forty-five thous 


because this have beat a te 





up from the back of the car 





and miles in a weel 


car could legram across t} 





country—‘“‘when she got warmed up,” as I. Markow 
says. Every one of them six cylinders was in there tryir 
and when they worked together like little pals and forgot 
whatever private quarrels they had, the result was speed 





believe me! 
The Kid was hangin’ on to the steerin’ wheel and hav 
the time of his ‘ 


+ +} + 


young life, and I was hangin’ on to the sea 


(Continued on Page 8! 





President of the United 
States —just about! 
There are thousands of 
farm hands in this 
country who have been 
up against it a whole lot harder than I have, probably; but if 
you could have had my experience from the time I took my 
first job I'll bet you'd give up the notion that the hired 
hand is a failure at his job who doesn’t crowd the owner off 
the farm and get away with the title deed.” 

‘In that case,” it was suggested to him, “why not 
loose and tell the story of your life on the farm? 
isn’t as bad as the worst, but holds 
middle ground in the way of hardships, 
so much the better.” 


Here is his story, 


ILLUSTRATED Br 


cut 
If it 


about 


shorn of 


cumbersome quotation mark 


My people lived ina good 
little town in an Eastern state, 
and so I with the 
small-town idea that 
there was a lot of class to office 
work and that a farm was a 
kind of rural playground main- 
tained to give vacation pleas- 
ures to young chaps from the 
city. Anyhow, this was about 
what the place that fixed my 
early notions of farm labor 
amounted to; it was owned by 
my uncle, and carried about half a dozen 
cows, a lot of poultry, a few sheep and 
two horses. The fruit crops were quite 
important. 

I spent my summer vacations there 
during my school years and even after 
I went into an office in one of the larger 
cities of Central New York. This asso- 
ciation had a lot to do with my future, 
because it gave me the idea that I knew 
all about farm work and that it was great 
fun and something in the line of a continuous vacation. 
Because I helped out on this little farm—pitched hay for 
perhaps half a day at a time; milked two cows; harvested 
apples and grapes; helped make butter, wine and cider; and 
did barn chores—I got the notion that I was a regular farm 


grew up 


boy’s 


hand. The hardest work I ever did on that little toy farm 
was when I helped my uncle build a stump fence. That 
wasn’t exactly play, and it gave me something to brag 
about after I got my job in the city. If there was anything 


By Forrest Crissey *: 
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re narder tha 
lingcalineof eat 
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WESTON TAYLOR fence I wanted to 
Kno what it as! 

Later I had an attack of the Western fever and went to 
Chicago, where I secured a | sition at better pay; but tl 
hours were | yng and it was very con I sgotonr 
nerves and worried me. Then I lost out with the girl that 
I expected to make my life partner, and tl f ed the 
job of making me too restless and d ntented to sta 
where I was I wanteda m] ete hangs and vanted it 
quick. 

Of course I tl ight f a farm ¢ rst g That i 
the place to put me back in shape again and n ike me a 
rugged and wiry as I was before I went into an offi 
Again, I had the advantage of experier fa 


When I thought of the days I put in helping Uncle Henr 
build that stump fences nd het} } é 
anything in the 
that. 





When I filed m; ation W ne of the West Sid 
labor offices for a f job they asked me whether I had 
ever had any experience on a farm. There was not a p 
ticle of hesitation in my speech when I answered “ Yes 


and I was entirely sincere too. 

They sent me to a farm out 
owned by a big land « 
" 





















scale in various parts of the We 

lars and seventy-five cents a day 

been there half a day before my 

Great West was completely " 
thing doing on that farm wt 

and it se e almost 

I had never heard rhe first 

ishing school would a bet f 
boiler maker than my experience or e Henr tle 


Eastern farm was for the job I had gone up against. 
The superintendent and his wife lived in a house near 





the elevator, while the na board 
house not far away i of about 
dozen toughened, tire! ' i to be mad 
of steel. When they took their first look at me a grin of 
joy spread over their faces. Later I learned just what thi 





It seems that the favorite pastime out thers 


or breaking him down. 


meant. 
breaking in a green hand 

There were special attractions in my 
which promised to add greatly to their sport. 


case, howeve a 
I was not 
y, looked at least a little 


only green, but I was from the cit 
like a gentleman, 
had ever seen before. 


and was greener than anything they 
The they put me through was 


pace pt 
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remained for an oozy mile or more on each side of the main 
channel, making the most extensive and perfect breeding 
ground for mosquitoes I have ever seen, The hot sun not 
only made this hatchery work at full capacity but it also 

yught out the fiercest varieties of swamp flies that have 
ever tasted blood. 

These, however, were not all the tortures bred by the 
fierce sun and the slimy stream. The stench that went up 


from the dead fish stranded by the overflow was sickening. 
That smell certainly did help a lot in keeping down the high 

ost of living at our table! The bad water we were obliged 
Vhy we were not all sick is more than 


ise did the rest 
I can understand. 
Ky the middle of August the steady hot weather had dried 
out most of the 
It was ct 
t that would cut the hide of a goat; but it looked fine 


swamp land until it appeared to be solid. 
vered with a dense growth of long grass, with teeth 


from a distance 
About this time the head land men came down to look 
things over. They fairly rubbed their hands over the im- 


provement work we had done in addition to running that 
farm. We had put several hundred acres of raw land under 
the plow and into flax and potatoes, besides sowing a big 
creage of tillage land to wheat and oats. Naturally they 
grinned; for we had worked at top speed and to the limit 
of strength and endurance, week after week, every hour 


of daylight except Sundays— when we had only our regular 


farm work to do! 
in a few days our force was increased by the arrival of 
three and an overseer, who took us down to the 
amp to cut that wild saw grass. The instant we entered 
the swamp the mosquitoes settled on us by thousands. 


Italian 


not only tore our hands and our tough shirts 
After it was cut and hauled 
away, then came the job of digging out the roots with long, 
Next we dug ditches that drained 
the standing water into the.river. Finally we plowed the 
reclaimed swale. All this work would have been utterly 
mpossible if the season had not been remarkably dry. 
Knowing that the next spring would see the whole thing 
und and that we hadn’t done a thing which 
uld stand as a permanent improvement, I asked the 
farmer what was the idea of wasting so much labor on 


You should 


That gra 


but it cut through our shoes. 


harp-bladed shovels 


r water again, 


omething that was bound to be submerged. 
have heard him curse me for a fool! 


Al Fine Crop of Eastern Suckers 


a the time we had been working in the swamp we had 
4% been also required to do a lot of routine farm work. 
Our hours had been from four in the morning until nine at 
night. The farmer seemed to think it changed barn work 
into play, because he called that work “chores.” 

Why didn’t I quit if [ didn’t like it? Because my wages 
for more than a month were held back and I had learned 


that it’s poor business to jump one’s pay. 
There were several little things that came up which 
I uldn’t understand. One was the fact that, after all 


we had gone through from mosquitoes and 
working in the swamp, the farmer had us 
’ everal barrels of crude oil on the wettest places 
of the Another mystery was why he persisted 
in letting his wheat stand after it was ready to cut. 
But I got my answer, al! right, when a special train 
the big guns of the land company with a whole 
outfit of Eastern farmers. This was the first run of 
, and everything was set. There was the golden 
grain waving on the hillside; the stretch of rich bottom 
land, black and fresh from the plow; and the even strip 
of green along the edge of the river, where we had left 
of grass roots that had just started to sprout! 
but I saw in a jiffy 
going to get my pay for the work I had 
been hired to do, and a little something for the fierce 
he swamp that had been forced on me. Gener- 
and on a place where there are lots of men hits 
particular man and they rather pull 
wether. Well, I had a partner of this sort; and we 

ed the head man of the land company aside and 
ld him how we had been stung, and that if he didn’t 
dig up our regular wages of two dollars a day and fifty 


flie while 
pour 


pottoms 


brought 


uckKel 


a border 


I'd been as green as that grass; 


where j was 
aay it 


with one 


dollars to cover the extra work which had been dumped 
on us—and do it quick—we would carefully explain to 
the assembled landseekers exactly how the thing had 
been staged for them. You bet we got our money right 
on the spot. 

A few minutes after he had paid us off a big boat 


happened down the river—by arrangement, of course 
A nice piece of the river bank had been especially 
drained and two fine launches were anchored there 
The farmers from the East were taken out to the 


teamer in these and shown how fine the land looked 
from the great navigable river! 

We knew that the sooner we left the happier we'd 
be; and when we reached town and told the way the 
cards had been stacked we found that everybody there 
knew about it, and was boosting the scheme to the 
limit, because the success of the place depended on it. 


Of course I swore that I'd never take another farm job, 
and I came back to Chicago with the grim determination 
to stick tight to the city. But here I am on a dairy farm, 
milking fifteen cows twice a day, getting up at four-thirty 
in the morning and not quitting until eight at night. I get 
thirty-eight dollars a month, good food, and a fairly decent 
place in which to live. I’m not a spendthrift, and I have a 
little more than a hundred dollars ahead and a good suit 
of clothes. Perhaps if I hang to it long enough I may have 
a thousand dollars in the bank. 

Meantime what kind of a life do I live? It might be 
worse, to be sure; but no man who can think and reason is 
really satisfied to spend all the daylight hours at hard labor 
and then drop into bed just as soon as he is free to do so. 

Perhaps you will say that my experience has been excep- 
tional. I don’t think it has, so far as its hard features are 
concerned. You may also argue that every farmer isn’t a 
crook, as my experience would seem to suggest. Of course 
there are plenty of square farmers and lots of crooked hired 
men—but one of the worst things farm work has done for 
me is to make me suspicious of everybody. I wasn’t natu- 
rally that way. There are few hired men of my acquaint- 
ance who are not suspicious. Some may have been born 
with that bent, but in the main it is because they have been 
unfairly treated, beaten out of their pay, driven unreason- 
ably, and subjected to petty meanness. 

Very likely you may doubt this. Just talk with any 
hired men you meet and see whether most of them don’t 
bear this out. One of the best hired men in this county 
works on that farm where you make the first turn to the 
right in going toward Aurora. He stands high in this com- 
munity and everybody respects him. That may be partly 
because he is married, but his character accounts for most 
of it. His story is different from mine, but I think you'll 
find that it goes to confirm what I've said. 


The next day I visited this married hand and asked him 
whether he had any serious kick to make against his lot 
as a hired man. I repeat his story in his own words: 


Suppose you decide that point for yourself after I give 
you the facts. Yesterday morning, for instance, I turned 
out at four-thirty and kept going hard until eight at night, 
with less than an hour’s rest at noon. This morning I got 
up a few minutes earlier than that, and will be obliged to 
work still later to-night, for the reason that I was sent 
for, this noon, by my boss to come from the farm I am 
hired to work and help him out on his farm, which he 
himself runs. 

I get neither money nor exchange labor for helping him 
out. In other words, I must do all the work on the farm I 
am paid to run, and he has forced me to do about half a 
day’s labor, without pay, on his other farm. 

If this happened only once it wouldn’t be worth men- 
tioning; but it occurs repeatedly and is a part of the sys- 
tem this farmer uses to get the best of his hired-man 
problem. Very likely he wouldn't work that game quite 


so hard if I were not a married man and was free to pull 
up stakes and go to another place on the impulse of the 





I Kept at the Olid Man for My Pay Until He Finally Handed 
Out Thirty Dotiars, About a Fifth of What I Had Coming 
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moment. But he knows I’m steady, that my wife doesn’t 
like to be drifting about, and that we are making a hard 
fight to get ahead. 

If this tendency to take all possible of the 
personal circumstances of the hired man to crowd more 
work out of him was peculiar to the man for whom I work, 
then it would not count for anything; but the fact is, it is 
typical of a large class of farmers. The thing is broadly 
characteristic of the farmer. It goes with the life, in a 
general way. 

Last year my pay was thirty dollars a month, and I was 
to have all the wood I needed and a supply of meat killed 
on the farm at the usual killing season. This was about the 
way the loose verbal agreement was worded. Details of 
that sort are not generally set down in biack and white 
between a farmer and his hired man. 

Here is what actually happened: Early in the cold sea- 
son I cut thirteen cords of wood, supposing that I had a 
good supply for winter. My boss drew twelve cords to 
his farmhouse and left one for me—enough for about two 
weeks. It was no move up to me to supply his farmhouse 
with fuel than it was up to you. 1 had to hustle my wood 
supply in a hand-to-mouth way throughout the winter 
When we killed a steer he gave me a chunk that weighed 
about five pounds. Later he handed out a 
That was my beef supply! Under our agreement I should 
have had two hogs for my winter pork. I received half of 
a hog’s head, and that was all. Half of the chickens were 
mine for taking care of them; but I was obliged to pay 
him a good price for half of the original flock. 

Then there is the garden; but I haven’t had a chance to 
put in five hours’ work there since I’ve been on this farn 
You can't garden by moonlight! 

Of course my wife does a whole lot of hard work that 
really for the farm and not for her family personally. She 
gets nothing for this—it is all counted as “ part of the day’ 
work.” That comes in under the thirty -eight dollars and 
fifty cents I now draw each month. 


advantage 


soup bone 


What a Good Farm Hand Must Know 


HERE are twenty-eight head of cattle, six horses, ter 

hogs and four calves to be cared forevery day. 
I milk sixteen cows night and morning. 
hours are a trifle better; then we get up at five. 


a helper in the form of a fifteen-year-old boy, who 


Just now 
In the winter tl 
I have 


ought 


He gets ten dollars a month and I am 


But that 


So I 


to be in school. 
expected to get almost a man’s work out of him. 
is a thing I will not do 
make things harder for myself in order to lighten the bur- 
den for him. 

Though this is a dairy district, 
who live on their farms cut down 
pay and the amount of help they carry in the 
going winter wage here for the single hand who lives ir 
family of his employer is from fifteen to twenty dollars a 
month. The man who gets thirty dollars through the w 
ter is an exception. In view of all this, why do we sta 

with the farm-hand game? For one thing, I went int 
debt when we narried and it has tak 

time to work out. In the next place I don’t like to quit 
anything I've started without getting the best of 
When I 


sure I will 


overwork a growing boy 


nearly all the farmers 
on both the wages they 
The 


winter 


were en a iong 


can get from farm work you may be 


but that will 


away 
not be until we have a littk 
ahead and can leave in the right way. 

I’m not so fierce against farm work that I 
But 


iry size that could be worke 


like to run a farm of my own 
iy kind of farm of ording 


by its owner and made to pay 


I have never seer 








+} 


a good fair return or 





investment without forcing him to do more hi: wo 
and put in longer hours than would be requi » ge 
the same money in almost any other line of physica 
labor. 

There is one special point that is generally overlooked 
in connection with the hired mar He can't be a good 
farm hand without knowing a whole lot of things. The 


work is diversified beyond general be lief and much of 
it must be done by the man alone, acting on his owt 
judgment and 
ployer. It isn’t fair to class a competent farm har 
as unskilled labor. Someti 
carries a mass of technical 

that would compare quite favorably wit! 
furnishings of a sk 

But the farm hand is paid on the 

unskilled worker. I don’t know of anc 
requires a man to put in so many hours of 
low a wage as this. Still, the farm | 
foundation of the food production of 


not directly under the eye 


mes a very 


informatior In his mind 


ed mechani 





Circumstances have conspired to take the pep out of 


one chronic kick of the farm hand—that aimed at the 


labor agencies in the large cities. Perhaps the laws 


regulating the price that an agent may charge a client 
for securing a position did a little, at » start, to dis- 
courage the exploitation of the farm hand; but it did 
not take the dealers in rough labor lor g toi 1 out how 
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N DOWNTOWN New York, a region of architectural 


























giant there is a building that stands up among its 
neighbors like a spare, square cl y rising out of a 
nest of rooftops. At its fortieth story it is capped by a 
plain pyramid, as serene as Cheops itself. From the apex 
of this pyramid on clear, cold days there emerges a waving 
plume of stean his building, a giant among giants, 
nouses giants If you took the trouble to make a list of the 
men who pass in and out at the street door for a month, 
ou 1 possess a fair omprehensive Directory of 
Directo The elevator system that carries them up and 
i throug € it} n Dy an eXx-! ad super- 
endent us expresses and locals and specials, and 
semapnores al 1 red-and green signa ghnts, as we la n- 
ductors, engineers, starters and a timetable. When you 
start for the top floor under the eaves of the pyramid 
1s e starting lor the moor nd wher lar é if 1 
that the earth you left behind now laid out at ir leet 
like the putty map you used to make in school 
In a large square ro« just le e eave 
there sat three men at a table. They were hard-visaged, 
and sharp looking as freshly broken stone. If 
entered 1 had seen the table at which they 
now sat you would have felt sure it was waiting f or person- 
ages such as these mer t thes as new and hard as ar 
undertaker’s, and sk kept clear and pink by) masseur 
Turkish baths and tailors, and athletic dire who made 
en a mule betore t fast every morning, kept them 
It as necess iv fit it al 1 ICS I he T VOT? 
the harde b on ¢ because there is nothing so prone 
to soidier as cash, unk ts owne s alter it with a pite! 
fork ali the time. One the disadvantages of great wealt 
is the feeling that one n me ire stea g moments of 
euse yheneve est ' st ned 
This t lt o expres e of the men seated at it va 
a wonder! vi ot art, carved W n ar h of its life 
l 1dorne th hardware done in platinun If when 
this t t is put together there had existed another 
I ticable metal more st than ] nun t lid have 
been used. The probler designing t! table was not 
“How r h w oO bu W t st enoug! 
That e the { jewe All thet re in the roon 
as we ne igs and e lew | t t t or ¢ 
me , 
The three men were named Watkins, Burnell and Judd 
'? _ . P if o earth. oles 
they would not have » Gheaee 
On the table before the 7 pile of paper slips, among 
ere ame t ‘ emt nee of n as the } 
eC t thet t r ed i ed ol 
a nr s able voked t of the ! on the 
here writing or est n most es the 
names of mer mer ho had never been he I outside 
the tle townships in which they ed and exercised their 
dim d nities No one would have been r e surprised 
in they to know that their humble affairs were lying face 
ipward on this table, the object of solemn consideration by 
Watkins, Burnell and Judd. Yet once a month Watkins 


Burnell and Judd came together for the express purpose 


amateurs, piker 


of conside! 
f 


small fry. 


the affairs of little men 


y maintained a corps of bright young scouts 





whose sole duty was to beat the bushes of the forty-eight 


g in these slips. In their own circle the 





oe 
scouts styled themsel ve 
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The mer wi me I ‘ Ww 
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same in every instance t 
on something ist a if 
to swing it put thet ee 4 
who had a great deal of 
and out of 1 chiel | 
imagine that these ipta 
Wat s, Burne and 
entire eT 
fe that ‘ ed ‘ 
the high table of re k 
é 
r 
the silting and sort 
tidbits; but once the pro 
of the big fe ‘ ‘ 
getting awa with it 
Kol n a Kimbe 
Now, as the ) 
eartn picked u he 
them wit! r 
nagian giant selecte 1 
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great thu: ‘ ‘ 
Watkir \ A 
mitted himse t ‘ 
nspection t t é 
“That ] 
spite of the fact t 
ind tone He us 1 
i ne Dag 
leveloping ense 
t “oS ‘ 
Deport Rive 
t es t yh 
ot eight pe ‘ 
Wath t ‘ 
' s Tf to 
“* More ent I 
hi , é 
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Six eight ce t 
done, of irse 
fifteen cer 
Right 
three-ce D ‘ T 
tune of eight per ce 
Burnell said nothing. H 
scowl with Judd Inst 
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a | will 


the air 
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to dri 


just eno 


tone 


his eyes 
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a boy 
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ipt to carry the pile 
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ve drawn enough to keep my bright 
time to come.”” Watkins looked 
I have a meeting downstairs at 
You are coming, aren’t you, 


me 
too, 
in ithe elevator Watkins said: 


he was human like 
r I never suspected that 


an time when 


! t 


I swea 


There is 
man— espe a man 
do when he gets 


s, but said nothing. 


, 
houlder 


h things a cially 
itiative— may 


veakness among the men inhabiting 
yramid for a roof to heap largess to 
that happened to give 


will erect a shrine 


he town 


ce 


itter how 
to 


no m 
t may appear 
ld imagery in the 


ts on painting 
Right, 
and he 
hrough life wit 


ed years 
ed. 


h him, untarnis! 


Sam Burnell might have said to his pert young man, 


id the u 


most ¢ 


home town!” 
tinued to chew at the end of his dead cig 
of tl 


or 
» out 
een T 


t} 


in on a si 
at met ! 


mopre 


ontempt for how the other half lives: 
But he said nothing of the kind. 
ar 
e broad windows of his car, which 
jing by the river. It was a familiar 

nd the sight of it registered a very 
Lh im, as when in a dream one is con- 
irly vivid picture out of the past 


retch of miasmic mud flats, which in 


1 beautiful, smooth-flowing river. Now, 


ished by 


i 


i 


said nothing 


i Spo 
re of winds 
the famili 
drawing their 
am for : 
ith 
1ands, were 


ins, W 


another 


river had dwindled to a thin 
shly through a foul channel. 
es of floating oil and 
Assuredly it took the wild imagina- 
utiful in If, 
adventured along these shores 
his naked- 
i flats, 


sque 


the 


blotel 


nything bea such a sight. 
and 
bits of clothing to hide 
sted 
table 


exposed mud 
cracked in grote 
re not imental 


oorn 
when it crowded 


> con- 


said th 
“T suppose if we per- 
vard of Health ir 


it to do W 


e 
eld his nose 
ab 


now wil 


i pest hole like 


when he was 


ch} 


“we 
cy of w 
d of so« rely held 

use it had 


he habit of saying 


is master 


Not a line 
glaring rails of the yard, 


eir beds of ties and 


in the picture 
polished, 


tr r 


cinders, sur 


the old roundhouse still stood by 
and white steam 
and from it 


and drum of the | 


t the 


iting b 
yws and vent 


flack smoke 


lators; s 
rone ig engines, 
nd of a tired day or mak- 


Sweating, greasy mechanics am 


res a 


run 


long-spouted oil cans and swabs of wast 


coming and going, their faces as black k 


as the waste with which they mopped them. These men 
gave the elegant special of Sam Burnell only a casual 
glance. They didn’t know who he was nor why he was 
there; to them the rolling stock was much more important 
than the passengers it carried—and they referred to Bur- 
nell’s exquisite little train, as they checked it up, merely as 
an “‘extra’’ that had come in that morning behind Number 
Ten. Number Ten was the Continental Flyer, an aristo- 
crat of the road. 

Once upon a time these bawling 
him so little attention now, would have hailed Sam Burnell 
joyously, even invited him to their cabs to tell him unbe 
lievable stories, or show him what the shiny brass and glass 
things on the boiler head were for. But now they yelled 
and crashed and rattled as they slammed indignant trains 
together or tore others apart. 

Up the track was the red freight house of cor- 


1e sun like a blistered old 


yard crews, who gave 


rugated iron, creaking in tl 


“Any Time Things Ain't Going 
We Won't Hesitate to Call On You, Sam,"’ 


kettle that had boiled itself dry. Just beyond was a clump 
of willows edging the river, that offered the most alluring 
This clump of willows was the point of departure 
Sam Burnell used to set forth on his voyages 
of discovery, floating on the current in a leaky old sco 

or swimming dog-fashion in it, or, again, puddling on foot 
through the warm mud that oozed pleasantly between his 
A group of urchins was there now, with a dog or 


shade. 
from which § 


bare toes, 
two near by scratching fleas. 

Farther on was the flagman’s shanty, in 10dox red 
somewhat mellowed by grime, at the Fourth Street cross- 
ing. And on the bench in front of the shanty, broiling in 
the sun, sat an old man nursing a wooden leg and a furled 
red flag. For an instant the hard eyes of great 
softened. 

‘Did you see that flagman up there at 
yard?” he asked, turning to his secretary. 

The young man looked in the direction Burnell pointed. 

‘Oh, yes, the old party with soft coal in his whiskers.” 

“That's Peggy Richardson,” said Burnell. 

“Oh, a friend of yours?” exclaimed the secret: 

‘Yes, a friend of mine—that is, he was once. 
he still has rheumatism in his wooden leg.” 

The secretary laughed; but Burnell did 
secretary said: 

“If it weren’t for their purely imagi 
labor might be fairly happy. 

This remark called Sam Burnell back to realities with a 
jerk. For the briefest moment something had beckoned 
him from out of the past—the sight of the old man with 
soft coal in his whiskers. Long ago, when Sam Burnell was 
privileged to share that blistering seat in the sun, it was 
his custom to inquire solicitously each day of Peggy how 
his leg was faring—for it was a fact that Peggy had rheu- 
matism in his lost leg and it bothered him ee 
Imaginary pains, indeed! The great Sam Burnell had al 
but yielded to an insane impulse to step down and pic : 
his way across the tracks, dodging bob-tailed freight tr 
an switch engines, and settling down in the seat beside 
Peggy, to inquire professionally “Is Number Sixteen on 
time th is morning, Peggy?" T here had been days when he 

had spent hours there beside the peg-legged man, who was 
old even then, and must be a Methuselah by now, listening 
to tales of that most wonderful of all wonderful things 
the railroad that flowed by Peggy’s door. For there is only 


ort} 


man 


the end of the 


wonder if 
not. Then the 


lary pains union 


Yelled the Fat Chief in His High Tenor 
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| Shortly after one n the afternoon the tl rd car 
in Burnell’s strir g ide covered itself to be a garage 
on wheels, to the momentary surprise of the yardmaster 
and | re The rear doors opened, a pair of rails came 
out on rollers, and a motor car with a Roman nose, 
tanding five feet at the radiator cap lipped out and 
down. The hard-faced r from the Primrose got inside, 
hauffeur of the grandeur olar tary aide cranked the 
motor by hand—only the superlatively rich can afford to 
‘ pense wit} ; ele tarter +} r f - vlir ler 
ir and off the enta r is asmaii [ it on an 
i ‘ nm wa g into } dinner 
bu el of | r is Burne i Passe 
{ } therag Burnell was tt 
ing is thir he would be é 
et Haig Haig a il i i 
l essed somet gy t! Sar Burne anted He 
ed something now that Sam Burnell was going to t 
Haig didn’t know it yet, thought Burnell with a smile 
but he would t “Deo Me the Favor of Wiring Your Humorist at Once ¢ 
Passers-by turne t ire at the r n, the rand the “T am interested i le ea it it, Her Keep Off. I'ti Take Care of it Personatty 
(| functior t tne < } Burne I tne j 11d the great 1 pe i e aff 
f t of th f ft Cor ited I t i} é Had Burnell ; ‘ it me © else t t i eve 
( par N eet re f a Bur asked him the same que that one lid have be ng 
he ste ‘ \ 1 crossed the 4 ! by telling al t Henry Ha e@ to the Henry H ‘ ‘ T the ! 
f ‘ thinks, rie ) Sam | ne t f tl t is the Consolidated i hie were st i y j ‘ mee f { ‘) | 
these t thirt ears had beer fore to e ha the old narrow-gauge idea of ‘ e® and i and eca ‘ I 
t ight of t , th e | f ‘ ! ber of t had found He ga th ent t ‘ I é J 
ther race beir H nce r the br 1 out their idea ‘ ‘ ‘ 
. 
lows wit ‘ y vH But Haig, as he talk 1 t pet 7 We Wer ‘ 
Haig at } k | et I i lo i ti We did t “We got togethe Wi H } r 
ee what t le j g ped out old f We f 1 out that ‘ t. Ag I 
f ' As Burnell opened the r ne el e to face wit i I pie in the t ) ‘ had the ame te ] ‘ i: 
een door ajar. She raised her eves expe but, se We” were the r eyed men of the trict toge 
ing the strange face, meré ! i her! land hurried « ettler »> had gr h the pr f and 
past. It was Florri She 1 not know him! Burnell of corn, farmers of the d t er nts, mille yra H ‘ 
turned and followed her with his hard gaze Hie had for Gceaiers, jumbermen. All of them had been } tog ] } 
gotten all about | rrie¢ At or time he had Di lered and had growr ip together, and knew t now! 
tl vould be im} le could give and take among themselve hey ha ) 
‘I swear, my wife didn’t know you from Adam!” see their prawling, ug ‘ age along the t t 
exclaimed the hear ’ f ilenry Haig at his elbow: grow into an important traf enter, with manufact ‘ lenry Haig 
1 Burnell turned and nfronted his mar “Wait, I'll employing skilled labor that st Tened the backbone of the ! Bu I ‘ 1 ye I 
‘ Florrie. She e delighted.” community. At first there had been a scattered ectior i feed —bu : 
\ “oe t! iB t S then recollecting the of separate companie bungling their affairs because ths ! ‘ t I Most of r 
eek KY role he | er udded quickly: “I’ve got tarted out with the ea that l f t 









Marshall Raised a Hand and Rapped Sharply. Still Silence 
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OW NSTAIRS, in the din- 
ng room, Jimmy was 
moking cigarettes and 


reviewing in his mind the pecul- 
iarities of the situation, when 
Ann camein. “Oh, there youare,” said Ann. “I thought 
you must have gone upstairs.’ 


I ha 


ve been having a delightful and entertaining con- 


versation with my old chum, Lord Wisbeach.”’ 

Good gracious! What about?” 

Oh, this and that.” 

Not about old times?” 

No, we did not touch upon old times.” 
“* Does he still belie ve that you are Jimmy Crocker? I'm 
nervou aid Ann, “that I ean hardly speak.” 

I shouldn't be nervous,” said Jimmy encouragingly. 
I don’t see how things could be going better.” 


“That's what makes me nervous. Our luck is too good 
to last. We are taking such risks. It would have been 
bad enough without Skinner and Lord Wisbeach. At any 
noment you may make some fatal slip. Thank goodness, 
Aunt Nesta’s suspicions have been squashed for the time 
being, now that Skinner and Lord Wisbeach have accepted 
genuine. But then you have only seen them for a 
When they have been with you a little longer 


you as 
few minutes 
they themselves. I can't imagine 
you managed to keep it up with Lord Wisbeach. 
I should have thought he would be certain to say some- 
thing about the time when you were supposed to be friends 
We simply mustn’t strain our luck. I want 
uu to go straight to Aunt Nesta now and ask her to let 


lerr ome back 


may get suspicious 


now 


iy ondon 


‘You still refuse to let me take Jerry's place?” 
“Of course I do. You'll find Aunt Nesta upstairs.” 


‘Very well. But suppose I can’t persuade her to forgive 


‘I think 
how trie 


thir 


ik she is certain to do anything you ask. You saw 

ndly she was to you at lunch. 
gz can have happened since lunch to change her,” 
Ve ry we ll 


I don't see how any- 


lll go to her now.” 
d when you have seen her, go to the library and wait 
lor me It’s the second room along the passage outside 
[ have promised to drive Lord Wisbeach down to his 
car. I met him outside just now and he tells 


ta has invited him to stay here, 


here, 
hotel in my 
Aunt N 
d get his things ready. 
I shall back!”’ 


Jimmy found himself vaguely disquieted by thi 


so he wants 





I shan’t be twenty minutes! 
come straight 
piece of 
formation 

“Lord Wisbeach is 
“Yes. Why?” 


“Oh, nothing 


coming to stay here?” 
Well, and see Mrs. Pett.” 

No traces of the disturb- 
ance which had temporarily 
ruffled the the 


I'll go 













veace of 
I 


“I've Found the Man. 
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Br MAY WILsown 
drawing-room were to be observed when Jimmy reached 
it. The receiver of the telephone was back on its hook, 
Mrs. Pett back in her chair, the dog Aida back in her 
basket. Mrs. Pett, her mind at ease now that she had 
taken the step of summoning Mr. Sturgis, was reading 
a book, one of her own, and was absorbed in it. The 
dog Aida slumbered noisily. 

The sight of Jimmy, however, roused Mrs. Pett from 
her literary calm. Toher eye, after what Lord Wisbeach 
had revealed, there was something sinister in the very 
way in which he walked into the room. 
her flesh creep. In A Society Thug 
and thirty-five cents net, all rights of translation 
reserved, including the Scandinavian had 
portrayed just such a man—smooth, specious and 
formidable. Instinctively, as she watched Jimmy, 
her mind went back to the perfectly rotten be 
havior of her own Marsden Tuke—it was only it 
the last chapter but one that they managed to foil 
and it 
her that here was Tuke in the flesh. She had pi 
tured him, she remembered, as a man of agreeable 
exterior, the better calculated and 
undo the virtuous; and the fact that Jimmy wa 
a presentable-looking young man only made hi 
appear viler in her eyes. In a word, she could 
hardly have been in less suitable frame of mind 
to receive graciously any kind of request from 
him. She would have suspected ulterior motives 
if he had asked her the time. 

Jimmy did not know this. He thought that she eyed 
him a trifle frostily, but he did not attribute this to any 
suspicion o aim. He tried to ingratiate himself by smiling 
pleasantly. He could not have made a worse move. Mars- 
den Tuke’s pleasant smile had been his deadliest weapon. 
Under its influence deluded people had trusted him alone 
with their jewelry, and what not. 

“Aunt Nesta,” said Jimmy, “I wonder if I might ask 
you a personal favor.” 

Mrs. Pett shuddered at the 
brought out the familiar name. This was super-Tuke. 
Marsden was, could not have 
called her Aunt Nesta as smoothly as that. 

** Yes?” said at found it 
speak. 

“| happened to meet an old friend of mine this morning. 
He was very sorry for himself. It appears that—for excel- 
lent reasons, of course—you had dismissed him. I mean 
Jerry Mitchell.” 

Mrs. Pett was now absolutely appalled. The conspiracy 
seemed to grow more complicated every moment. Already 
its ramifications embraced this man before her, a trusted 
butler, and her husband's late physical instructor. Who 
could say where it would end? She had never liked Jerry 
Mitchell, but she had never suspected him of being a con- 
spirator. Yet, ifthisman whocalled himself Jimmy Crocker 
was an old friend of his, how could he be anything else? 

“Mitchell,” Jimmy went on, un- 
conscious of the emotions that his 
every word was arousing in |} 
hearer’s bosom, “told me about 
what happened yesterday. He is 
very depressed. He said he could 
not think how he happened to be- 
have in such an abominable way. 
He entreated me to 
put in a word for him 
with you. He begged 
me to tell you how he 
regretted the brutal 


He made 
one dollar 


she 


his outrageous machinations seemed to 


to deceive 


glibness with which he 


himself, scoundrel as he 


she last. She difficult to 
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t, and asked m«¢ I I nthe la t 

ith » been blameless Jimmy paused 
getting no encouragement and seemed to be n 
impression whatever. Mrs. Pett was sitting b« 
in her chair in a stiffly defensive sort of way. She 
appearance of being absolutely untouched by his el 
**In fact,” he concluded lamely, “‘he is very sorry 


There was silence for a moment. 


**How do you come to kr 


“We knew each 


the Chronicle 
excellent fell 
pippin 





ow 


up from th e floor, \ 


“and I was opposed t« 





strongly ot 


from the first.” 


“You would 


Jimmy tentativel) 
“T would not. I 


*He’s full of remorse, y¢ 
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Jimmy 
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set her heart 
good for her competed for precedence in his mind with the 


reflection that 
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other when I was over here 


OU KI 


would 


cof h 
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He 
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reflection that this would be extreme 
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I saw him fight on 
and used 
I should say extre mely excell 


ow.’ 


fight 
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lent. 


or twice, 


rs, said 


*t let him come back, I suppose 


to have a right swing t 


Bro ig! 
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l’s coming into tl 


not dream of such a 
yuu know 
imanity I have no doubt 
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ied somett! 


ure, which would be unpleasant. 


“He is very fond of Ogden real 


“‘H’'m,” said Mrs. Pett. 


“IT think the heat must 


normal state he would not strike 


to do it.” 
“Do what?” 


“Not strike 
“Isch,” 


lips. 
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He took it 


said Mrs. Pett 


heard that remarkable monosy 
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approval, skepticism and annoyance 


coming 01 
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ow Mitchell?” asked Mrs 


blame him for the 


onvey 


Vi 


that this mission was going to be one of his failures 
“that it’s 


“Then I may tell him,” be 
“That what is all right? 


said, 


“That he may come back here?” 
“Certainly not.” 


Mrs. Pett was not a timid woman, but she could 1 
restrain a shudder as she watched the plot unfold before her 


eyes. 


al 


1! 


Her gratitude toward Lord Wisbeach, at this 


in the proceedings, became almost hero worship 
not been for him and his revelations concerning tl! 


before her, she would 
Mitchell be 


that 


Jerry 


owed 


re 


tu 


certainly have yielded to th 
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Much as she disliked Jerry, she had been fe« ngsotrium- at the offic ‘ ‘ re ‘ , 

hant at the thought of Jimmy Crocker’s coming to her ir seemed quite ger ‘ Indeed é id ar {Te ‘ 

m ; * } r ¥ ? >’ . , ‘ * , rit. ) + ; , 

pite of his stepmother’s wishes, and so pleased at having la y that would be e in keeping wit é iracter 

inexpectedly got her own way, that she could have denied the real James Cr er, ! what I have rad ‘ 
him nothing that he might have ared t ask But t Mr. St rgis I 4 | 
V as if, herself unseen, she were lOOoKINg or 
conspirators hatching some plot She 

trateg posit ! f the person Who Is al r 
but who in re tv knows all 


Jerry to the house. Evidently his presence w: 
to the consummation of the plot, whatever it m 
it occurred to her that it might be as we or 
t? T et hir ome i ind | ay nis par 
reflect with the self-stvled Jimr ( 











ent Skinner in the house, Lord Wi 
the detective w 1 have their hands quite full 
{ d be fo ht t rs S} 
the K on the mantelpiece gis W 
g soon if he had rea st nee fre 
he had promise She dre from tl 
of his ming t would be pleasant to put ! 
ot an expert 
Ji had paused, 1 iway to the door 
g there as if reluctant to accept her ansv 





It would never occur again. What happene 
I mean. You need not be afraid of that 
I am not afraid of that,” responded Mrs 








She regretted th thrust a ttl for he 
t the r n i guard | } ving th 
mething it she d not resist it. and it 
ee that he mpa n was momentar 
I met m when I was going for my luggags 
It ist the Marsden Tuke would 
f i+ —_ rig no ; ‘ rner 
‘ i 1 ‘4! t ‘ 
Mr rre f Jimr grew 
I ! ol ITse aid Jimn t 
ery kind ed me to sta you, al 
bout t ble i plored me to plead fe 
If i had seen him whe I did, all gloor 
t ou ild have been rry for } Ye 








tne eeDp re tiu e of Mr. ¢ Ke 
Mr Qt , 
The detective « ed DTrist is u me 
ni ndeed it as, for the International 
e Ager of wh he was the proprietor, d 
ess. He was a gaunt, hungr 
t yma I al ] it vit! nke 
es and t p It was } habit to 
ess in the height of fashion, for one of 
! | rite ax is that a ma 
ght be a dete ve and K a 
entiemar ind ippearance 
that of the ind il usua described 
i } ar ipma nat t 
Ked t loorwalker ta ga 
inday st His prosperous exterior 
eceived Jimn itisia and t 
tter left the ¢ thir ¢ ‘ 
f tor was anything ta r 
alle 
The detective glanced kee at 
as he passed. He madea act 
f glancir PeT it nea eve t! v 
It cost nothing 1 impressed clic 
I am so glad 1 have come, M 
g i Mrs. Pett 
Mr. Sturgis sat down, pulled up the knees of } 


vagy) 


a 





“Say, You Think Yoursetf Some Josher, Don't You, Teiling Me You Were a Kidnaper! . 


oe a 
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is no doubt that your unexpected dismissal of Mitchell 
must have upset their plans. That would account for the 
to get him back into the house again.” 


“Lord Wisbeach thought that they were trying to steal 


eagernes 


! nephe explosive. Perhaps you have read in the 
papers that my nephew, Willie Partridge, has completed 
explosive that is more powerful than any at present 


nown. Hi 
Dwight Partridge 

Mr. Sturgis nodded 

‘His father was working on it at the time of his death, 

d Willie has gone on with his experiments where his 
father left off. To-day 
full of the explosive. He put it in my husband's safe in 
Lord Wisbeach is convinced that these scoun 
ire trying to steal this sample, but I cannot help 
feeling that it another of those attempts to kidnap my 
on Ogden. What do 


sible to say at this stage of the proceedings. 


father —you have heard of him, of course 


” 


at lunch he showed us a test tube 


> 


you think 


It is impo 





\ can tell is that there is some plot going on. You 
refused to allow Mitchell to come back to the house?” 
Ye You think that was wise?”’ 
Undoubtedly.” 
What shall we do?” 
‘You wish me to undertake the case?”’ 
“Of course.” 
Mr. Sturgis frowned thoughtfully. 
It would be useless for me to come here myself. By 


bad | 
me. If | were to come tostay here he would suspect some- 
thing. He on his guard He pondered with 
wed eyes. “ Miss Trimble,” he exclaimed. 
| beg your pardon.” 
You Miss 
my office. This is 
handle to perfection.” 
\ woman?” said Mrs. Pett doubtfully. 
‘A woman in a thousand,” said Mr. Sturgis; ‘“‘a woman 


ick the man who pretends to be your nephew has seen 


would be 


want I'rimble. She is the smartest worker 


precisely the type of case she could 


nan ion 
“But physically would 2 woman be 2 
Miss T: 


Japanese professor who taught her 


jiujitsu than the 
At one time she was 
She is an expert 


imble knows more about 


strong woman in small-time vaudeville 
shot. I am not 
ity to do the 


worrying about Miss Trimble’s 
work. I am only wondering in what 
ld be best for her to enter the Have 


>oe 


revoiver 


it wo house, 


1 vacancy for a parlor maid 
one.’ 


' 


‘ ; : 
[ could make 
lo so at once! 


Miss Trimble is at her best as a par- 


r maid. She handled the Marling divorce cese in that 


capacity lave you a te le phone in the room?” 

Mr Pett opened the stuffed owl. The detective got in 
touch with his office 

“Mr. Sturgis speaking. Tell Miss Trimble to come to 
the phone. Miss Trimble? I am speaking from 


Mr Pett’s on Riverside Drive. You 
I want you to come 
Go to the 
Mrs. Pett! 
getting a 
a maid! Understand? 
\ isten, Miss Trimble! 
s, don’t hang up for a mo 
I o you remember those photo 


Yes, 


know the house? 


l'ake a taxi! 
and ask to see 


come about 








graphs I he wed you ye sterday 
the photographs from Ander- 

I've found the man. 
He's the butler here. Take a 
look at him when you get to 
th Now go and get a 


Pett will 


house! 
Mrs 
everything 
He hung 
think I had better go 


taxi! explain 


when you arrive.”’ 
ip the receiver. “I 


now, 


Mrs. Pett. It would not dofor 
ne to be here while these fel «G 
ws are on their guard. I can - 
ifely leave the matter to Mis 
l'riunble 1 wish you good 
ifternoon 
After he had gone Mrs. Pett 
vainly endeavored to interest 
elf again in her book, but 
in competition with the sensa 
t ! of lift liction even 
though she had written it her 
elf had lost its power and grip. It 
eemed to her that Miss Trimble must be 


the house instead of journeying 
a taxicab. Buta glance at the 


walking to 
thither in 


clock assured her that only five minutes 


had elapsed since the detective’s depar 
ure. She went to the window and looked 
out she wa hopelessly restless. 


At last a taxicab stopped at the corner 
and a young woman got out and walked 
toward the house. If this were Miss Trim 


bie she « 


Mrs. 
ertainly looked capable. She was 





a stumpy, square-shouldered person, and even at that dis- 
tance it was possible to perceive that she had a face of no 
common shrewdness and determination. The next moment 
she had turned down the side street in the direction of the 
back premises of Mrs. Pett’s house; and a few minutes 
later Mr. Crocker presented himself. 

““A young person wishes to see you, madam, a young 
person of the name of Trimble.”” A pang passed through 
Mrs. Pett as she listened to his measured tones. It was 
tragic that so perfect a butler should be a scoundrel. ‘“‘She 
says that you desired her to call in connection with a 
situation,” 

“Show her up here, Skinner! She is the new parlor 
maid I will send her down to you when I have finished 
spe aking to her.” 

“Very good, madam.” 

There seemed to Mrs. Pett to be a faint touch of defiance 
in Miss Trimble’s manner as she entered the room. The 
fact was that Miss Trimble held strong views on the equal 
distribution of property, and rich people’s houses always 
affected her adversely. Mr. Crocker retired, closing the 
door gently behind him. 

A meaning sniff proceeded from Mrs. Pett’s visitor as 
she looked at the achievements of the interior decorator, 
who had lavished his art unsparingly on this particular 
room. At this close range she more than fulfilled the prom- 
ise of that distant view that Mrs. Pett had had of her from 
the window. Her face was not only shrewd and deter- 
mined, it was menacing. She had thick eyebrows, from 
beneath which small glittering eyes looked out like dan- 
gerous beasts in undergrowth. And the impressive effect 
of these was accentuated by the fact that while the left 
eye looked straight out at its object the right eye had a 
sort of roving commission and was now, while its colleague 
fixed Mrs. Pett with a gimlet stare, examining the ceiling. 

As to the rest of the appearance of this remarkable 
woman, her nose was stubby and aggressive, and her mouth 
had the coldly forbidding look of the closed door of a sub- 
way express when you have just missed the train. It bade 
you keep your distance on pain of injury. Mrs. Pett, 
though herself a strong woman, was conscious of a curious 
weakness, as she looked at a female of the species so much 
deadlier than any male whom she had ever encountered 
She came near feeling a half pity for the unhappy wretches 


on whom this dynamic maiden was to be unleashed. She 
hardly knew how to open the conversation. 
Miss Trimble, however, was equal to the occasion. She 


always preferred to open conversations herself. Her lips 
parted, and words flew out as if shot from a machine gun. 
As far as Mrs. Pett could observe, Miss Trimble considered 
it unnecessary to part her teeth, preferring to speak with 
them clenched. This gave an additional touch of menace 
to her speech. 
“‘Dafternoon,” said Miss Trimble, and Mrs. Pett backed 
convulsively into the padded recesses of her chair, feeling 
as if somebody had thrown 
a brick at her 
“Good afternoon.” 
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Pett Was Conscious of a Curious Weakness, as She Looked at a Femate of the Species 
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siz Pett 
Came here squick s« 


Mr. Sturge 


ould.” 


““Gladda meecher, 

Said y’ad job f'r me. 
“I beg your pardon?”’ 
“Squick scould 
“Oh, yes 1: 
Miss Trimble’ 


searchlight, but she kept the other hypnotically « 


semme up 


Got slow taxi 
S right eye flashed about the room like a 
panion’s face. 


““Whass trouble?”’ The right eye rested for a m¢ 
ona magnificent Corot over the mantelpiece, and she sniff 





again. “‘ Not s’prised y’have trouble. All rich people 'v 
trouble. Noth’ t’do with their time 
She frowned disapprovingly at a Canaletto 
*You—ah—appear to dislike the rich,”’ said Mrs 
as nearly in her grand manner as she could contrive 
Miss Trimble bowled over the grand manner as if it had 
She rolled over 


’c’pt get ‘nto trouble 


been a small fowl! and she an automobile 
it and squashed it flat 
“Hate ’em! 
“IT beg your pardon?” Mrs. Pett humbly 
woman was beginning to oppress her to an almost unbeliev- 


Sogelist !”’ 


said 


able extent. 

““Sogelist! No use f'ridle rich! Ev’ read B’nard Shaw? 
Huh? Or Upton Sinclair? Uh? Read’m! 
a bit. Well, y’haven’t told me whasser trouble 

Mrs. Pett was, by this time, heartily regretting the im- 
pulse that had caused her to telephone to Mr. Sturgis. In 
a career that had had more than its share of detectives, 
both real and fictitious, she had never been confronted 


with a detective like this. The galling thing was that she 
After all, 
her shrewdness and efficiency, 
A detective who hi you through 


teeth and yet detects is better value for the money than 


was helpless. one engaged a detective for his or 
not for suavity and polis! 

irls speech at enched 
though an ideal companion for the drawing 
and Mrs. Pett, other 
isly held the view that the ruder a per 


It is but rarely 


one who 


room is incompete nt; like most 


people, subc onsclo 
that 


must be 1a 


anyone is found who is not dazzled DY 


son is the more efficient he 
the glamour of 
incivility. 

Mrs. Pett crushed down 


tone, and tried to concentrate her mind on the fact that 


her resentment at her visitor’s 








this was a business matter and that he wanted was 
results rather than fair word she it easier to d 
this when looking at the othe fa was a capa 
face. Not beautif perhaps, but full of promise of a 
Miss Trimble having ceased temporarily to speak, he 
mouth was in repose, and when her mouth was ir 
it looked more efficient than anything eils¢ f its 
existence 

‘I want you,” said Mrs. Pett, “to come here and wate! 
some mer x 

“Men! Thought so! Wh’ there’s trouble, a ways men't 
bottom’f it!” 

‘You do not like men?” 

Hate ’em! Suff-gist!” She looked penetratingly at 


Mrs. Pett un ler 


its tangled brow 


Mrs. Pett 


out from 





Her left eye seemed to pounce 
“You sport 


tr 
ul 


: >» 
r of th’ cause? 


but, 





was an agist, though she held 


antis 


strong opinions, nothing would have induced her to air 
them at that moment Her whole being quailed at 
prospect of arguing with this woman. She returned hu: 


riedly to the main theme 


“A young man arrived here this morning, pretending 
to be my nephew Jame Crocker He S ar mpostor 


ry « aref aily . 
*“Whassiz game?” 


“I do not know 


I want 





Person 


ally I think he is here to kid 


nap my son Ogden; but lam 
not certa : 
I'll fix 








that butie i 
ook 1” 
Mrs. Pett opened 
This we n Was n 
mpeter at her work. 
Have ifound that ou 
already?” 
“D’rectly saw him.”” Mis 


Trimble opened her 


t it from office 





He’s th’ man that’s wante 

Sturgis and I bot! 
working with the 
he one who pre 





my nephew. 
Sure. I'll fix ’m.” 
Miss Trimble returned the 


hotograph to her purse ar 
snapped the catch with 
vicious emphasis. 


“There is another pos 


Mrs. Pett 


Continued on Page 58 


sibility,”’ said 
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HOLLAND'S BELGIANS 














= ae re, 
aay 


N ENGLAND and in Holland I have talked with 


Belgian relievers of all nationalities, including Amer- fortunate | t \ 
an; and I find that each has his opinion—or, in f the English w ‘ ure 
this case, nearly always her opinion—as to the methods 
ind actua mpathy of the others. * Doing good” is a ‘ eu i 
thankless Job at best, exposing the doer to divers forms I ete e, are f ‘ 
f observation and comment; and this is especially true aaa 
nere a great many persons are engaged cap 


going the ame kind of good at the 


a By Eleanor Franklin Egan. «si; v« 


Relieving Belgian refugees has settled 


down into a contest of determined conscien- DECORATION BY MN DEVITT WELSH her best é 











tiousness; so that in any kind of analysis ‘ the 
of methods employed one must take into consideration scale that we couldn’t po iy keep up; and the nt ofl i en are all Quake 
the different varieties of cor ence Just now I am wholly and left us, without aw i ] thout ado hic) ! t lhe Q 
concerned with the Dutch conscience more important.”” He was a frank Dutchmar e not? ect t ‘ ‘ " 
In 1915 Holland spent more than three and a half mil- “But why?” I asked not i i 
lion dollars for the maintenance of Belgian refugees. To “If anybody k1 he replied he en gitt ect ist « e! ‘ 
hear that statement from a Dutchman— in gulden, not dol- _ himself.”’ ! ell useful in some Iv 
ars —is to feel that one of the saddest of this war's tragedies I found a little paragraph in a peculiarly i: mpiet V nece ‘ 
has been overlooked offic statement, w! h. I wast had been prepared for Te ‘ ‘ t 
A view of the 1916 figures might comfort one; but they just such innocent ir juirers as myself; and th i) with ing Wuake genuine ar 
are not being given out. I asked the queen’s own con admirable brevity “The American Committee of the t ku f These Eng I 
missioner to give them to me, but he said they were not R kefeller Foundation War-Relief Comn I estal t i Lo the reluges 
ready yet"’; and added lished in Rotterdam, gave splendid assistance at first the I the I 
“* Besides, I may say that we do not care to advertise the distribution of clothing but an arrangement wa 1d f | ed andra egenera j t ¢ 
things we do. We are not the least bit interested in any- that all garments would be given out through the Centra ! ine wort t« 
body’s approval or disapproval Office, at Amsterdam.”” Having prepared afew committee retro but it et ! 
If you should happen to be to place your fingeron reports my ymmething of the that for the ‘ i 
a Dutch sore spot—and what stranger within the gates animates th lation and ot} It I 
of Holland is not? I can recommend a slight pressure on detect in ths iedgment a revelat 1 a tnt ‘ 
the large bruise left by the Rockefeller Foundation of the — slight misur who st he “‘g the { ‘ 
United States of America. Wherever I see anything inthe credit.’ 
way of philanthropic work going on, and especially war- Practi the educated cla ive al A Fussy British Music«Master 











relief work, I always want to know whether or not there easy command of the Eng language, and can expre 
is any American money in it; and I discover that there is their thoughts, whatever they may be, without asuggestion [THI 
American money in large sums doing its noble work in of linguistic clumsin« They maker lirect mparisor | ent 
practically every country in Europe except Holland but they imply whatever you may feel inclined to take unt t t the 
yourself when they emphasize the libs ty ol} t ‘ 
Quakers Who Work for the Belgians Denmark,”’ and express their appreciation of the right fe lerabie excit ‘ the part 





ing that exists in Sweden Neither Denmark nor Swede Belgiar us be 
A ERICAN money came to Holland in its most allur- had any Belgian refugees to take care of; so Denmark gave t at he 
ingly pompous and promising form; but just aboutthe to Holland three hundred and twenty-five thousand gulder pared: 
time it had everybody inured to the idea of affluence and while Sweden contributed a free gift of five thousand. At f inst 




















ready to settle down to a life of ease, it packed up and went not exactly a free gift, either. The money from Denma ‘ fident t f 
home. It did not excuse itself; it vouchsafed noexplana- was subscribed “solely for the rebuilding of Belg 
tion; and I gather that it even forgot to tip the servants can be used for nothing but the nstruction of portable N 
Its home address was the Rockefeller Foundation, New York; houses to be taker me by the Belgians when the 
and it would be difficult to find a Dutchman to-day who are permitted to go home; while Swede five t 
does not regard that institution as lacking in all the virtues gulden—about two thousand and f 
hitherto considered “‘so delightfully American.” ear-marked for employment; work for idle Be 
I cannot supply the explanation for its sudden departure British participation in Holland's beneficent enterprise f " f 
from these shores, which the Rockefeller Foundation kept _ is a thing no Hollander dwe pon it ng appre 
so carefully to itself; but I can Say that its original inter but it is too manifest t e disregarded; t! iv t ( 
tion in coming to Holland was admirable It came to pro tain kind of sympathy for Dut el 
vide employment for | an refugees, a thing they sorely rather like to minimize it if such a thing were e. It ‘ 
needed then, and need now almost as sorely. Asanearnest cannot be minimized; but it can at least be ‘ W I 
of its purpose it brought along five hundred sewing ma- from a wholly neutral stand; t. It was an Eng ! t i 
chines; and these, to give poignant point toinjury, were left in London who, with fine Br h disregard of the exist é H 
in the hands of the Dutch, who loudly bewail their obliga- of all Dutchmen, assured me that I must tothe Eng he rH 
tion to keep them going; an obligation imposed uponthem, Society of Friends in Holland for anything in the nature of 
as they say—an obligation which they talk about at length accurate and honest informat wit gard to Holla QO eake 


but make little apparent effort to meet. As one Hollander Belgian refugees 
said to me: And he was perfectly right. S far as Holland's libera ‘ ty I 
“The Rockefeller Foundation came over here, inthe be- ity is concerned, the British have nothing t eu the 


ginning, and started a lot of workrooms on an extravagant but it must be confessed that if it were not for the Britis! Continued on Page 4! 
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Sea Power 


NCE the middle of September the United States has 
iden by England to ship any more goods of 


tain staple and intrinsically innocent kinds to Holland 


i the Scandinavian countrie The reason is that those 
countr have already received as many goods of the pro 
ted kinds as, in the judgment of England, they can use 
ur »any further shipments would create a surplus, 

ild perhaps find its way to Germany 
rh tuation is unique in the modern world and by no 
the least astonishing de velopment of the great war 


Jeve efore was there any such demonstration of martial 


is that now given by the English Navy. Napoleon's 


ind was a trivial thing 
irison with England's actual blockade of Germany 
tua the high seas are British ground, and not a pound 
! goods can n e upon them save by England's permi 
It sho for one thing, that the biggest navy is 
eve thing and the second best is nothir 


Of course London does not instruct Washington to pro 


} t further shipments from neutral America to neutral 
iH 1 It merel a that all goods going to Holland 
t be consigned to the Netherlands Overseas Trust, 
tua in ager of the British Government. 
no yned are ible t eure and practically 
iran And it te the Overseas Trust to ac ept no 

er col nment the goods in questior 
The effect ist’ the ime a ough it exercised the 
er of prohibition at Washingtor rhe situation is di 
eeable enoug to neutral but international law now 

vritt n ter { artille 


Thackeray 


[)' AR old Sammy Richardson,” wrote 





»>qu ! an uncertain memory “has the 
( enche ee that the las! ni ety 1s quite 
nged, and ng ladies nowadays are no more per 
read t t Clarissa than Fielding’s profligate 
| } ‘ 
| } t ‘ ‘ did eact the Father of the English 
N barked ! ei writing not from any vain 
f iry renown or of wealth, but to improve the 
! a ve may be ure he was tremendously 
ed by it li Tha eray’s da f we may trust his 
3 uis were so carefully guarded that not only were 
g ladies forbidade to read Richardson, but the most 
r i then te t ed the legs ot t! r pianos 
icamil arape ( 
Wi iit I ‘ bite ii t WW ida and T re t 
You clic iv not <« read Richardson, but Fic 
t Defoe shakspere himsell, without 





itation of moral degeneracy Yet a piri 


{ pestiferot fussing about other people’s morals 
h would decree cambrie for piano legs if it had its 
is by no mear unknown. Some people have been 
g to secure the suppression of Theodore Dreiser's 
‘ The Genius, on grounds that would involve the 





ession of two-thirds of the greatest English litera- 


ture from Chaucer down to the Victorian Age—on the 
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ground, that is, that it depicts immoral people in immoral 
acts. Probably the net result will be quite a boom for the 
novel. 

We cannot help wondering what a man’s own mind must 
be like when he believes that people cannot observe sin 
without wanting to practice it. 


The Reformation 


°c Protestant bodies are preparing to celebrate 
next year one of the most memorable events in his- 
tory—the beginning of the Reformation. 

To scholars, the Reformation, like all other great move- 
nents, has no definite beginning, but is part of the seam- 
less fabric of human progress. A scholar, for example, 
would hesitate to assign an exact date for the beginning of 
the American Revolution. Wasit when the Colonies refused 
to pay stamp taxes, or when Bostonians threw the tea into 
the bay, or when a handful of minutemen at Lexington 
fired on a handful of British soldiers? Did the French 
Revolution begin with the contumacy of the Parliament 
of Paris, or with the summoning of the States-General, or 
when Mirabeau inspired the Third Estate to defy royal 
command, or with the storming of the Bastille? 

Critical examination shows these great movements 
slowly shaping themselves, until finally they are in being 
without those who take part in them having been aware 
that any decisive break with the past had occurred. So 
the threads of the Reformation are easily traceable back 
to Wyclif, who, in the fourteenth century, preached some 
of the things that Luther did in the sixteenth; 
back to Abélard. We know from Luther’s own testimony 
that when he tacked his theses to the church door he was 
not aware of doing anything particularly memorable. It 
was almost, so to speak, a thing done in the course of the 
day’s work-—-done by a man in humble station, and of 
humble mind as regards personal ambition. 

But here, as in all these great movements, a memorable 
thing did happen. A man had the courage to stand forth 
and do what he considered right and needful regardless of 
Without an 
ing a great role on the world’s stage, Luther saw a wrong at 
his doorstep and struck at it; 
his act precipitated he stood to his position in the face of 
death, with a courage which no man has excelled. We care 
nothing nowadays for Luther's politics, which was o 
benighted politics of his time. We care nothing f 
part of his technical, controversial theological 
But 


He will always be one of the heroes 


or even 


all consequences to hims¢ if thought of play- 


and in the world storm that 





n him a nation and a great human movement spoke 


Heine somewhere expresses a fine thought on the con- 
cluding words of Luther's defense before the Emperor at 


Worms “God help me, I could do no different.’”” The 






thought is that a man does not possess a great idea; but 
he great idea possesses the man, sending him helple 
to dea or whither it will or the rare man is 


y a great idea, 


A Presidential Budget 


7 most expedient method of introducing economy at 
Washington—where it has long been a stranger—is by 


way of an executive budget, made up in the President's 


capable of being possessed b 


office, and for which the President assumes responsibilit 
Mr. Hughes has squarely accepted that idea, and so has 
spoken frankly on the subject of governmental efficier 


True, everybody talks—a little—about a national bud 


get, because it is so evident that without a comprehensive 
carefully prepared fiscal program we shall get nothing but 
the old he 
But there 


committee of either house of Congress, or by a joint con 


r-skelter, log-roll 


t 


ing, pork and egregious waste. 






is scant likelihood that a budget prepared by a 


mittee of both houses, would be anything else than a 
broken reed. Nobody would be definitely responsible for 
it. All the influences that operate the pork barr 
have a hand in it. 

Mr. Hughes has spoken for a real budget, frame: 
signed by the executive. B 
to discover, Republican candidates for House and Senate 


have not shown any notable enthusiasm in followin, 





+f 


Probably it would be the merest fake. 





it, so far as we have beer 





lead An executive budget would, of course, bea hard p ior 
Congress to swallow, because it would involve a surren- 
der of the precious privilege to win votes by extravagant 
waterway improvements and public buildings. 

To gauge anyone's attitude toward genuine economy at 
Washington, 


budget 


note what he has to say about an exec 





Good Roads 


b pe still hear public highways in the United States 
compared apologetically with those in Europe 

A really good road to-day means a road that will with- 
stand automobile travel; and by that standard good roads 
were almost unknown in this country only a dozen years 
ago. Broadly speaking, the best we had was just tolerably 
smooth gravel or unsurfaced macadam 
for horse-drawn vehicles, but subject to rapid deteri 


serviceable enough 
ration 









under heavy, swiftly moving cars. As late as 1909 a sur 


by the Department of Agriculture showed that only 


ver cent of the improved highways in New York, New 
I I 


rf 


Jersey and Pennsylvania were hard-surfaced. Five ye 
later the proportion had risen to twenty-four per cer 


We are now spending probably two hundred mi 
dollars a year on road improvement, and much of tl 























going into as fine roads as can be found anywhere in the 
world—concrete, brick, or surfaced with bituminous prep- 
arations. From the Ohio River to tidewater you can ride 
along the old National Pike over footir g as good as that 
on any city boulevard. When stretches that are alread 
under contract are completed there will be hardly a brea 
between the Atlantic and the Mississippi Improvement 
of other great trunk roads is going forward rapidly. 
Building a City 

HAT the growth of a city might be intelligent ted 

and directed in advance is at iea we have long t 
ished. Lately the city of New York adopted a building 
code which comprises, so far as we know, the most n 
prehensive plan to that end yet laid down ar here he 
United States. Briefly, in the financial district that 
special habitat of the American skyscraper—no building 
in the future may be more than two hur d and fifty fee 
high. In other districts twice the street width is the 
of height. In certain residence zones a building n t 
exceed once and a half the street widt} say, elg é 
stories. 

Again, there are broad restrictions upon the use to 
a may be put; so that what are 1 esidence 
districts cannot be enroached upon by s fa eS 
garages and so on, except to so limited a degree 
that the character of the ne ht t Mi sna 
be lost. I experience unde this code De 
worth wat 

Paying Debts Wholesale 
fy tinprie with which the United States paid off 
billion dollars of Civil War debts has long been regard 
as a notabie periormance put, wv mpar 
has happened late y, that was a reta transa 

Two years ago last July we owed Europe ar 
billion dollars, the indebtedness being evidenced by At 
ican stocks and bonds held abroad. President Lore« 
the Delaware 1 Hudson, with the peratior { 
other railroads, found, at the beginning of 1915 
and tnree rte ars of Ame i 
toct and t 1 n loreig nand 

4 canvass [ f e me “i at e end 
} ed the an 1 ; } e he< ‘ iced | il 
Hon and la ‘ toa nt i ‘ 
that were rea vned by loreigne but? ‘ ‘ 
foreign name ind se , hos thes 
probable nave i Da . ¢ 
about two |! n dollars of foreign-he Ar 
tv ind, as ar Tse ill Ame n se f 
il id, ‘ ive ‘ Torelg é 
I mand ] é 1O 

Altoget he e have probat hande i f 
D on a ne re T i i \ 
this country when the war beg a fe i ede 
tion never betore a i ed i 

going or } , hed 1 

Those That Have 
pe ROAD trainmen include the best-paid lal 
ar j conductor ear' Iipward ol two tl! s na 

ear By the recent Act ( gre ‘ 
promised an advance of some g é ‘ e pe 
cent, while the Ww i mad ia r I ed 
ng; and from some of fact y 
infer it was exce nal fe ne te tld ge 
advance betore the rst 1d g t 

That is not the exception, } er, but th " 
nine times out ol ter easier f ve 1 me 
get a raise than ! ud La g t nd ue 
easier ior the man W ear! eu ind a a eal 
get six thousand than it i ne f ) earl ¢ 
five hundred to ge nree t! 1 i i mu 
both thar for the ma " »ea é 
to get six | ed. 

The best lid iabor, genera faking ¢ I 
skillfu the hardest € e and ‘ t ganize 
More than that, it will be the most courageous, the read 
est to fight for its d is—for effective revolution a 
starts with the well-fed, comfortably thed, decer 
housed. Its belligerent power is much higher tl i 
ill-paid labor. 

No doubt, as a broad sox problem it is 1 f y 
tant to raise low wages than high ones; yet it is the way 
the selfish world, in labor as much as in anytl g eise, tf 
those who have take the first chop, and t! ew 


will get whatever chops may be left over 
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“Did I Hit You?" 





Horatio had bought the car that spring— 
wife having persistently asked him to, 
ugh he knew well enough that Benny had 

Under Benny’s‘handling it had 
jeteriorated with startling rapidity; bills 

repairs swarmed in; a time came at last 
hen the lower part of Horatio’s face sort of 
ied up under the shadow of the powerful 
we and, looking his son in the eye with 
at disconcertingly steady and penetrating 
ze, he had said the car should be laid up 

1 not another cent spent upon it. 

Benny had promised to take the girls over 
tolook at the camp meeting. When they had 
bantere “d him about it what could he do but 
iy he would go? How could he go without 
e car? How could the car run with only 
vo tires that would hold air? How could 
he get tires except by giving a check? Each 

tep had seemed quite reasonable—until, 
on the way home, that final step of signing 
his father’s name to a check began to detach 
tself from the chain and loom forth with an 
ndividual and frightful significance. 

He had confessed it to his mother as soon 
as he got home. Usually he confessed his 
roubles to her. They talked hours on end 
ibout them—quite helplessly and point- 


t her on 


Horatio heard his son’s explanation with 
just the hint of a dry, sarcastic smile and 
| roceeded coolly: 

‘You know the record you’ve made the 
last six years. You were thrown out of the 
public school here in the first grammar year 
| got you into 
hat private chool in Indiana, 
You lasted about six months. You 
iid you'd go to work in the store; 

t you did nothing. I put you in 
e commercial college at Detroit 
and found out pretty soon that you 


vere just joafing and running into 


because you wouldn't work, 


debt. You said you wanted to go 
nto busine iway from home; so 
I got you a job in a Chicago whole- 
,ouse, where you might learn 
to be a salesman You kept it 
ee weeks. You know the rec- 


‘I’ve let you run at loose ends too 
iOng You'll be twenty-two years old 
next winter im through now, my son. 
You're goir r to W rk or starve, I've 
ented a room for you over Leggett’ 
tailor shop. You can move your thing 
herein the morning. I'm responsible for 
the rent but I'm giving notice that | 


not be responsible for anything else on 


He spoke not at all roughly but in a coo! 
even voice that inclined to rumble. I[n the 


ume way-—quiet, imperturbable and in 
exorable--turning upon her the same dis- 
mecertingly steady and penetrating look, 
he addressed his wile 
He's not to come into the house until I 
give my permission. You're not to give him 


ent of money or aid him in any other way. 
i shall see that you have no money 
him i that is necessary, 
or starve. He's a man grown now and must 
makesome attempt to meet his obligation 

Frightened and bewildered, Mrs. Bing 
ham could only murmur weakly: 
“T’'m sure he didn’t mean to, Horatio.” 
ie Wa striving kee p from tears, for 

} 


to give 


He's going to worl 





f the few things that made 


is temper, 
Horatio made no response to that. It 
ild not have occurred to him to respond 


any more than to the chittering of a 





irrow. He had realized long since that he 
narried to af land a epted the fact 

th invulnerable stoicisn He hardly ever 
played a bad temper at home where 

} ame to eat his meals and to sleep. Six 
evenings of the week he spent u his office at 
the rear of the Bazaar, coming home to look 


over a Chicago daily newspaper, read a 
otherwise, and then go to bed. 
4 good part of Sundays, too, he 
nen 
Chere he lived. There his teemir ig energy 
ind high efficiency found opportunity to 
re} | As for this sorry mess 
as a misfortune to be 
tly forgotten, so far as 
ime on that was a good 
vith a machine that 
anyway. His efficiency 
re volt d against that waste. So far as pos 





never would, ru 
ble he simply canceled it out of his life 
Having pronounced judgment on his son 
e went inside to wash his face and hands 


for supper. While washing them he was 
going over in his mind the leading points 
for the conference with three men from Kal- 





re to meet him in his office 
at the rear of the Bazaar at seven, sharp. 


amazoo who w 
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Meantime mother and son looked at each 
other helplessly, wondering, trying to make 
out what the judgment would mean. To 
her especially it was part of the unsolvable 
mystery of her husband. He would give her 
money liberally, let her buy as many nice 
dresses as she pleased; even let her coax him 
into doing this thing or that—like buying 
the automobile; and then, by the operation 
of some law that was as much beyond her 
understanding as the law of gravitation, he 
would present an opposition as smooth and 
impervious as the armor plate of a battle- 
ship. Her feeble and unstable will could no 
more comprehend his will than thistledown 
could understand the 
granite bowlder that 
gave it lodgment here 
and there, but elsewhere 
was utterly unyielding. 
She only knew from long 
experience that when 
he set his face resistance 
was completely useless 

Ever since he could 
remember, Benny had 
been afraid of his father. 


Benny Had Promised to Take the Girts Over 


The last whipping was when he was eight 
years old, and probably that was not a 
severe one. All his life he had seen his father 
in anger only a few times. Yet, even now, 
he had a vague, uneasy sense of his father as 
a being clothed with indefinitely formidable 
powers, who might somehow or other launc! 
a thunderbolt. 

He had long felt that his father 
in contemptuous s 

As he thought this judgment over during 
the evening it did not seem a thunderbolt 
There was “the » humiliation of being turned 
out-of-doors; a baffled sense of wrong and 
injustice that he could not formulate. On 
the other hand, his father sort of over- 
shadowed him, somehow kept him cowed 
and uneasy. Probably, he reflected, it would 
be a good thing for him to get into the room 
over Leggett’s tailor shop in an independent 
state. Standing on his own bottom at last 
he could get started right. 


held him 
ufferance. 


mr 

Sy woke up for the third time. He 

) had no means of telling the hour, but 
felt a tragic conviction that the forenoon 
was far gone. He was lying on his back in 
a cot-bed that stood in a corner of a bare 
room about ten feet square. The rough 
plastered walls were grimy in spots and 
cracked in many places. A sm conical 
sheet-iron stove stood at the foot of the bed, 
with a litter " ashes and kindling splinters 
in front of it, beyond which lay a battered 
coal bucket with a hole rusted through one 
side. But the bucket was empty, and of kin- 
dling only the few splinters remained. The 
small panes in the one front window were 
heavily bordered with frost. Benny's breath 
issued in a visible vapor. He was sure the 
water in the thick yellow pitcher with a 
broken snout, which stood on the varnished 
pine washstand, was frozen a good inch 

He had been cold all night, for there was 
no blanket and only one quilt onthe cot. In 
spite of its thickness, the moth-eaten sheep- 
skin coat, which he had borrowed from good- 
natured, half-witted Hugo, at Pettigrew’s 
Livery Stable, made an indifferent covering. 





























EVENING POST 


Only when one curled up tightly would it go 
all over one, and then it was always falling 
off when one moved in one’s sleep. 

Benny had wakened first about daylight, 
shivering and with icy feet. There was no 
need to get up that early, so he had curled 
up, rearranged the coat and gone to sleep. 
Next time he wakened there was urgent need 
to get up; but he was fairly warm then and 
his drowsy mind was penetrated by a sense 
of the unspeakable luxury of being fairly 
warm. Out of bed the cold was waiting to 
nip and sting him; he had no means of build- 
ing a fire—a whole category of torments 
stood ready to clutch him when he stirred 

He strove with 
temptation, for he 
really must get up. 
His mind told him to 
rise; but it could get 
no leverage on his 
body —could not 
proje ct it out of that 
snug comfort into the 
biting cold. So, tell- 
ing himself he must 
get up, he lay still 
until he fell asleep 
again. At length 
cramped muscles 
caused him to 
roll on his back 
and stretch 
out; so pres- 
ently he be- 
came coid, 
which w oke 
him to a tragic 
realization 
that the fore- 
noon was far 
gone. 

He had 
promised to be 
at the livery 
stable not later 


ty than eight 
_ o'clock, when 
he and Hugo 
would drive 
the big wagon 
over to Truitt’s, 
put two cords of 


ove wood on it, 
drive to Mr. Petti- 
grew’s house and 
unload the wood, 
This operation was 
to be repeated tl ree 
times, and for } 


part therein he was to receive one dollar. 


to Camp Meeting 


The chance of getting that dollarw ae ge 
now. He had no money, no credit, no food 

Such was Benny’ ssituation on ri ank 
ing morning in the year fol 
judgment that he shoul , 
He had not starved and he had not worked 
much He had atte mpted many jobs of a 
humble sort, from clerking in Truitt’s Gro- 
cery to digging ditches under the village 
street commissioner, but had held none of 
them long. Plum Hill had formed a set th i 
opinion that he was “bone y”’ and thor- 
oughly irre sponsible It said the re was no 
use in offering him work, because if youreal 
wanted a hand he would be sure tod al 
point you. He was aware of this opinior 
and felt the humiliati — but that hel; - 
him not at all in tl tter of food, fuel a1 ( 
clothing 

His credit had sufficed for a time after a 
fashior Indulgent villagers had lent } 
a dollar or two, with no particular expe 
tion of getting the money back; the Gi 
House and then Martindale’s Restaurat 
had permitted him to stand them off lor 
meals. But that sort of thir Ly Ve iled ¢ 
played out The best-natured peo} le had 
no more patience with a great, husky, hu 
ing fellow who wo 














€ 


ld not earn his own food 





The most easy-going stiffened themselves 
p to a blunt refusal, which they felt to be 


u 
morally necessary. 

Always there 
certain support of his mother. Mrs. Bing 
ham’s odd, ch ildlike pride was wounded by 
this outcast son whom everybody derided. 
The infantile vanity that led her to put on 
an elaborate dress and sit on the veranda, 
fanning herself, winced to be seen in com 
pany with a blood relation in a ragged coat 
and broken, muddy shoes. Once, against 
Horatio’s order, she climbed the narrow, 
dirty stairs to the room over Leggett’s little 
tailor shop; and she had an outraged feel- 
ing that there wasa dreadfully indecent sug 
gestion about it. She felt it was very hard of 
Benny to put her in such a position. 

As to lending any material aid or comfort 
to the ene my, Horatio had ordained a strict 





ad been the unstable, un- 
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blockade. She was to give him no money, 
credit or other assistance; he was to work 
or starve. The notion of defying Horati 
would heve terrified her in any case; but he 
had said calmly, in an even and not unkind 
voice, that if she gave anything to Benny 
he would see she got nothing to give— not 
even anything for clothes. Alone, she wept 
many times, with an indefinite but rankling 
sense that her cherished son was mistreat- 
ing her 

Again, she wept over his plight, for he was 
flesh of her flesh and her heart clung to hir 
She doubted that any other woman— except 
possibly Mrs Pe ttigrew, who hada cancer 


was ever so afflicted. So, blaming him, ever 


resenting him, she constant y hovered ir 
effectually round him, seeing him every: 
and then through various shifts, holding 
long, aimless talks with him, which came 
nothing. When he 
wee oe Bhat amd 
That seemed monstrous—somet! 
cannibalism. The thought of his beir 
gry pursued her. 
Once, as a mere schor ry, 
forbidden hours he had prowled round the 
house and discovered the cz 
kitchen wit 














dow was so defective that ne 





could manipulate it from the out 

















t ie W i 
knife-blade, and so raise the sash and crav 
in. At various times since then he id used 
this entrance, not wishing to take the chance 
of waking his father, wh sie} n the tront 
bedroom downstairs. He told | mott 
about it 

So there was always food in the 1 
where one could get at it by crawling throug 
the kitchen window and tiptoeing acr« 
the dark. Sometimes there would be a d 
lar, a half dollar—or even two dollar ur 
on one occasion there was a five-d il 
tucked under the f pape 
covered the lower f Ir 
way poor, sorrowi! rs. Bing 
ham sought to reconcile the contrad 
of her position. She was not giving | 
anything and he wa ng 

t nge i 
me and 
a det 
d ir 
} . 
ng D 




















t i 
oe re 
. f, he lay stretched at length « } 
aring up at the | roug 
celling, his throat r ted i ne 
laboring in the grip of sta fea H 
wondering whether the time w 1 ! 
ild rea tarve At mom«e 
el himself alrea ead, wit t 
round him. Again he 1 
t was begi gtof he Dare 
he got up, washed 
iy ind pu ni ragged 
He had an ove at ed and ! 1 
{ reé I I nad a Na I 1 
that ne is terri ira or t gz 
t was a ght garment, s Abie I I 
pring ria ind nee the twe ¢ 
the 7 j i SeVE veat 
set in. So he put on Hugo's moth 
shee ! * mellied fea 
the ( table W ( t I 
r i} ears. he sat dow ind waited f 
night 
He had little mpany nowada Those 
who had tor y ee! cor i 
fror . e } } ‘ y 
would lend, t S t 
s il t oI Ofter ‘ 
W ( | 1oNne 
He waited a ng me Ha iM t 
of ving the ! elf 
t vas not so late seemed to 
a iso ne sat st nt iT nN ne 
lar of Hugo’s turned about é 
his nerves pr g, his st g 
falling with labored breathing 
For he was rev Ving ar lea that f 
nated and frightened | I was Thanh 
giving—hardly inferior to Christmas t 
great domestic festival in Plum H Sines 
his ejectment fro 2 i wt his father 
und mother had celebrated ( tmas and 
Phanksgiving up in Lansing, with the fan 
of Horat S$ sister x s was M Bi ng 
ham’s wis In Plum Hil the outcast 
almost visib on the doc hewn the feasts 
would } had too bitter a flavor. T 
afternoon before, peering through his frosted 


Continued on Page 29) 
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ff si Teac her said the moon was de ad 
/ We wonder what she means 
/ We house-keep there with Campbell's fare 
/ And live like kings and queens.” 
/ 
| 





It is different from any other crop raised by man. You sow it and reap it 


every day. 


You sow it by regular work and exercise, plenty of sleep, a little play, 
good air to breathe and above all—the right food eaten at the right time. 

“A man is what he eats.’ There was never a truer saying than this. And 
the man is better and stronger both physically and mentally who eats a good 
soup every day. You cultivate the harvest of health every time you eat 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It combines the most important elements 
of a nourishing and satisfying food. 

Its fragrant aroma, its inviting color and 
natural racy flavor tempt thesenses and quicken 
the lagging appetite as certainly and far more 
wholesomely than any alcoholic “bracer.” 

Its tonic is the tonic of nature—refined, en- 
riched and skillfully blended with other nour- 
ishing ingredients by expert soup-makers who 
have no superior in their line. 

It is not only a delicious and invigorating 
introduction to any meal, but it so strength- 
ens the digestive powers that other food is 
more readily assimilated and more effectual in 
building up a sound and vigorous constitution. 


21 Bos . Julienne 
kinds Chicker-Gumbo (Okra ria 


ae 


When you have formed the habit of eating 
a good soup once a day at least you have 
pretty nearly solved the health problem. 


Eminent authorities and universal experi- 
ence endorse this view. And you can easily 
prove its correctness for yourself. 


Try this favorite Campbell’s Soup as a 
Cream of Tomato, fol- 
lowing the easy direc- 
tions on the label. If 
you do not usually 
serve it in this form 
you will have an 
agreeable surprise. 


. " ¢ 28 -e: a E e 
LOD K@ROR THESRED-AND WHITE. 
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The pride of 
purse and person’ 


Such a pride demands two things in clothes: Styleplus remains the same! \t required grit, fore- 
First, Sfye—that peculiar combination of attrac- sight, and specialization on this one suit and over 
tive fabric, correct cut, smooth fit, and comforta- coat to bring this about. But we have conquered 
ble ‘‘feel”’ so prized by vigorous, ambitious men. a world market! And you reap the benefit! 
Second, Economy—that real through-and-through Just what this means to you in clothing value you 
Value in materials, workmanship and wear - can only learn by visiting the Styleplus Store 





at a price that pleases the Porc ket-book. and seeing for yourself. No man has ever 

\lways a triumph of efficiency, value \ yet failed to be astonished at his first try-on 
and economy, Styleplus are now more than [ of Styleplus—the appearance and quality are 
ever extraordinary. While prices are on so remarkable at the easy price—$17. 
the upward trend in practically every line, \ f And the wear has always justified the first 
because ot the W orld War, lhé pri ; / ; impression. 





+ all sssalh Ridbetes at. Af there should not b dann seta DU tO Styleplus 
+- perfect fit ps | ee a Br $17 
+ easy price 7 = = Cloth es 


j 
\\f -+- guaranteed wear HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc, 








“The same price the nation over 


“3 Founded 1849 Baltim re, Md. 
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Continued from Page 26 were open and : r R 
window, with a constricted heart, Be the d g room f t exte >? 
had seen them driving by in the Gu the front bedroor l t { ‘ 


House bus to take the four-thirty x trair ’ j ‘ it d ved t ; r 1 
They would return on the 1 { t { h } , Natemed ¢ 


seven train in the morning lo-nig the Und te y he ‘ , 
re 2. | house would be empty contained 1 of wha 
| 9 aan, Gane Se someting Dee hem = Sedenem Ge ween — y 9 
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HUDSON 
SUPER 
weed 


Your HUDSON SUPER-SIX 
Will Advance $175 


You who now own a Super-Six will gain in the 
increase—no change in models 


Your Super-Six will be worth more next year. And those who buy then 
must pay $175 more. When cars under way are completed, we must 
add to the price the added cost of materials. Price advances December Ist. 


This is another unexpected attraction in the 
Hudson Super-Six. 

The usual car, the first season, depreciates 
some 30 per cent. In addition to that, on 
later models makers often reduced the price. 
So the one-year drop in value averaged 40 per 
cent or more. 

The Super-Six motor—almost without fric- 
tion—hardly depreciates at all. And that’s 
the chief part of a car. 

The Super-Six price will advance with 
materials, for we never shall lessen our stand- 
ards. So December Ist, when materials on 
hand are exhausted, the price will advance 
$175. And you who own the Super-Six will 
share that added value. 


No Pretensions 


That very announcement will reveal the 
strength of the Hudson position. Most weaker 
cars, we believe, will not dare to advance. 
Some way will be found to avoid it. 

But the Hudson Company, on its Super-Six, 
will never make pretensions. 

Hudson profits, considering our size and 
output, are very small indeed. They have 
always been so, and all insiders know it. 
Our very balance-sheet proves that our 
margins are minimum. 

On December Ist, we start using materials 
bought under this year’s contracts. Prices 
on all of them have advanced enormously. 

On a Hudson-grade car makers can lessen 
the quality without making the difference 
apparent at once. But that would be treason 
to Hudson standards. 

So we do-—and do frankly—what is obvi- 
ously necessary. We add the extra cost of 
materials. 


Phacton, 7-passenger 


Roadster, 2-passenger 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger 


Touring Sedan 
Lamousine 


(Prices f. o. 6. Detroit) 


No Advance on Sold Cars 


You who have already ordered—either open 
or enclosed Super-Sixes—will get delivery at 
the price agreed—up to December Ist. 

And many Hudson dealers, probably, have 
some cars yet to sell of our present production. 
We have 3500 cars under way, all of which will 
be sold at present prices. 

If you can get one, get it. Buying now will 
save you $175. And the present model will not 
be changed, unless in some minor refinements. 


Another World Record 


The Super-Six, as you know, now holds all worth- 
while records. We made these tests to prove stability 
and endurance. It was to show that the Super-Six 
would meet any road burden, regardless of its severity, 
without failure. And in no test entered has it failed to 
best every previous record. These include all the 
world’s stock touring car records up to 100 miles. 
They include the 24-hour record of 1819 miles, where 
we broke the stock car record by 52 per cent. 

They include the Pike’s Peak hill-climb—the world’s 
greatest event of its kind. The Super-Six won over 20 
competitors. 

Now we add the ocean-to-ocean record—from San 
Francisco to New York. The most sought-for record 
in America. That trip was made by a Super-Six in 5 
days, 3 hours and 31 minutes—beating the record by 
15 hours. 

And that same car turned around at New York and 
went back to San Francisco in faster time than any 
other car ever made the ocean-to-ocean trip. It was 
the first car ever to make a round trip across the conti 
nent against time. The time for the round trip was 10 
days, 21 hours, 3 minutes. That was only 2!5 days 
longer than the best one-way time made by a famous 
eight. 

So the Hudson Super-Six today stands supreme. 
And there is no probability that a rival can match it, 
because we own the patents that make such endurance 
possible. 

These are all-important facts. 

$2000 Town Car 


2750 Town Car Landaulet 
Limousine Landaulet 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








‘We use Pebeco 
in our family— 


and everybody in our fam- 


ily has fine, white teeth 
| Pebeco and I know 
it’s just as good as can be 
for my teeth.” 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 
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Send for FREE Ten-Day 
Trial Tube of Pebeco 
and Acid Test Papers 
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LEHN & FINK 


122 William St., New York City 
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The Mark 
That is Fifty 
Years Deep 


TRAQSE 


Fora period of more than half a hundred years the 
firm of Billings & Spencer has been engaged in 
manutacturing tools, drop hammers and dre p 
forged parts of every description. Each product 
that has left the shop has been stamped with the 


triangle mark A\ Today wherever it appears this 


mark has come to be recognized as assurance of 
the highest manufacturing standards. 





It is significant that men who are in a position to 
judge the quality of such work, whether they are 
purchasing automobile parts, a drop hammer, or 


a wrench, look for this famous trademark A ° 


Fas: B/LL/INGS 
& SPENCER CO. 
HART FORD,CONN. U.5.A. 
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this— 
Corns are 


Needless 


T’S a pity to suffer corns One Blue i ifficient 
Millions of people don’t. If 91 per cent of all corns. Or 
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Rinex, 


7 
4 


Soles” 


HERE’S a pleasant reflection in the 
knowledge that your shoes, soled 
with RINEX, are going to last so much 
longer than if they were soled with leather. 











Particularly in the matter of the children’s 






school-shoes; for growing youngsters are no 





respecters of shoe-leather. 






And then, the extra values derived from 
RINEXED = shoes — flexibility, resilience, 
greater comfort—-make it urgent that you 







give more than passing notice. The further 
fact that RINEX Soles are the approved 
production of the world’s largest rubber 








manufacturer merits your serious consider 






ation. 


RINEX Soles differ radically from both 
rubber and leather. The next time you 
buy shoes, whether men’s, women’s or chil 









dren's, tell the shoe-man you want a pai! 
with RINEX Soles. If he hasn’t got them 
this time, ask him to have them for you 








next time you come to buy shoes. 






RINEX Soles come in black, white 
and tan, for the entire family 







United States Rubber Company 





Sole and Heel Department 






1790 Broadway, New York City 


60 tligh Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Dealers— 
A word with you 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 
Established 1871 
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Quality Wire— 
1 Vital Part of 


Railway Equipment 


KCCO 


Insulated Wire 
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Goodyear 


Everything You Need 
To Mend a Tire 


HE BEAUTY of this Goodyear Tire Saver Kit 
is its completeness 
Everything you may want in a tire emergency 
is there—ready against the time you may need it. 
Everything from a valve plunger to a pressure 
gauge; from tire tape to an outside protection patch 


ay seldom have to use this kit on the road 
is a pleasant and a satisfying thought to 


know that you are prepared if trouble should come 


motorists carry this kit for the peace of 
carry accident 


insurance or hre insurance 


Tire Saver Kit from any Good 


year Service Station Dealer, or when you next stop 
for gasoline. 

For 3 and 3!/)-inch tires, $3.50; 
tires, $3.75; for 5 and 5! 


T 


for 4and 4!/)-inch 
?-inch tires, $4. 


he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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The Playerphone Talking Machine Co 
21 and 23 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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street intersection that nobody ever seems 
to think of crossing at right angles. A num- 
ber of cities have so-called “jaywalker” 
ordinances to prevent pedestrians from 
crossing streets diagonally because of the 
danger from automobile traffic. It is entirely 
conceivable that such an ordinance might 
force enough additional foot traffic by a 
building to make a big increase in its ground 
floor renting value, and add thousands of 
dollars to the building’s worth. 

In a small village nearly the entire popu- 
lation of the place passes its busiest cor- 
ner—or its nearest approach to a busy 
corner—each day. A smaller and small 
percentage of the population can pass the 
busiest location as the town grows larger. 
For instance, so I am assured by the experts, 
in a city of forty thousand only about eight 
thousand persons, or twenty per cent, will 
pass the busiest spot. 

It will be only six per cent in a city of six 
hundred thousand, and in New York it is 
barely two per cent. 

In picking a location for a cigar store, a 
candy store or in fact almost any kind of 
retail establishment, the amount of the 
pedestrian traffic is only one of a great 
many items to be considered. For example, 
if a cigar store were located where the people 
passing were mostly women, it would not 
do so well as if it were located in a quieter 
locality but with the traffic made up entirel) 
of men. A candy and soda store in a small 
city where three thousand people pass its 
doors each day will do more business than 
if it were located where three thousand 
people pass in a large city. And, all other 
conditions being equal, it will do still better 
with exactly the same amount of traffic in 
the suburbs of a large city. It may be set 
down as a rule that the smaller the town 
or suburban place, the greater the percent- 
age of passers-by will enter the store. For 
some reason, a man strolling along a street 
in a small town or in the suburbs is mucl 
more disposed to pause and buy candy or 
soda water than he would be were he walk 
ing through the heart of a great, thrivi 
city. Perhaps it is because in the quieter 
locality unless he eats candy there is not 
much else for him to do. 











Shops Near the Movies 


A candy store and soda fountain next to 
a five-and-ten-cent store will have mors 
trade than if in an otherwise equally good 
location next to a piano store. And if it is 
next to a moving-picture theater in the 
suburbs, with all other conditions advan- 
tageous, it is in the best place of all. It 
to be noted that a great many candy and 
soda stores are moving into rooms next 
to the moving-picture places. The movies 
have hurt the sale of the cheaper candies 
somewhat, because the youngsters who for- 
merly saved their pennies for candy now 
spend them to see the pictures. But when 
a young man takes his sweetheart to a 
movie show, he is quite likely to escort her 
gently but firmly to a candy and soda es- 
tablishment afterward and let her order 
whatever she likes. He realizes that the 
evening’s entertainment has been a great 
deal less costly than as if he had gone to a 
regular theater, and he feels as if he ought 
to do something else just to show a proper 
appreciation of her agreeable society, and 
to demonstrate that the mere item of ex- 
pense is to him a thing of scant conse- 
quence, 

Another item to be considered is the fact 
that many happy young couples quietly 
munch candy while witnessing the events 
on the screen. 

Such a proceeding might excite unfavor- 
able comment in a well lighted, high priced 
theater, but in the darkened home of the 
silent drama it can be done and still leave 
one’s social status intact. 

This influence of the moving pictures on 
candy and soda sales is slight, however, in 
downtown locations. The person who comes 
out of a picture theater in the heart of a 
city is not at all in the same mood as the 
person who comes out of one in the city’s 
suburbs, or in a quiet little county-seat 
town. 

Having learned all the conditions that af- 
fect the candy and soda business—and this 
might be equally true of similar retail busi- 


ness—it is said to be possible to predict 


within one-tenth of one per cent the 
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65c Hl AN S $1.25 
per per 
Garment Union Suit 


ELLAST/C ANT 


UNRERWEAR 













Get More for Your Underwear Money 


You work hard for your money—make it work hard for 
you. 65c or $1.25 invested in this corking fine underwear 
does the work of twice as much. 

We left off the flossy stuff and crowded in extra wear 
and comfort where they’re needed most. You’ll warm 
right up to the downy, fleecy cotton. We buy it for less 
because we live where it grows. 

Hanes is mighty comfortable—cozy warm—perfect fit- 
ting and bull strong. You'll say it’s the biggest underwear 
bargain in America—bar none. It would be hard for the 
huskiest man alive to break through this phenomenal 
underwear. Washing can’t faze it. And only 65c per 
garment or $1.25 per union suit. That’s the most 
amazing feature of all. Just look at these extras. 


Hanes Union Suits, $1.25 


A comfortable Closed Crotch that stays closed; 
Elastic Shoulders with Improved Lap Seams which 
‘“‘sive’’ with every motion; a Snug-Fitting Collarette 
which always keeps the wind out of the neck; Im- caf | 
proved Cuffs at wrist and ankle which hug close and 
do not stretch out of shape; and every button is a good 
Pearl Button. 


Hanes Separate Garments, 65c 

Double Gussets to double the wear; a Comfortable, Staunch 
Waistband; Improved Cuffs which hug the wrist and won't flare 
out; a snug Elastic Collarette which never gaps; Elastic Shoulders 
with Improved Lap Seams which “ give’’ with every motion. 

Pre-shrinking keeps all Hanes Underwear elastic and true to size 
and shape. Seams are unbreakable where the wear is greatest. 

he price of wool is sky-high—even shoddy has soared. But in 

Hanes you get the same good, clean cotton and the same high value, 
as always, at an exceedingly low price. 

Lay in a winter’s supply before the Hanes dealers are sold out. 
If you don't know them, write us. 


Read This Guarantee 


We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely —every 
thread, stitch and button—We further guarantee 
to return your money or give you a new garment if 
any seam breaks on any piece of Hanes Underwear 


P.H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY = 23,380, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 































































































Warning to the Trade Any garment offered as Hanes is a Buy None 
substitute unless it bears the “Hanes” label Without It 











(Continued from Page 10) 


“Never mind me,” said Edloe, mopping 


his brow. “‘ You shouldn't judge by appear 
ar Pete. . . . Are we going to beat 
these Indians or not?” 

“You ought toknow. They're your pals.” 


“Why, yes,”” said Edloe, smiling like a 
fat cherub: “it does sort of look that way. 


doesn't it But, no fooling, 


now does the 





} said | Parker has got ‘em or 

his staff 

“Uh-huh!” said Edloe thoughtfully 
hoving one of his buckets under the hy- 
drant The Chief has got a lot of speed 
and all kinds of control. . . . “eee Fy wr 8 
times he gets wild; and when he’s wild he’s 
wlider than the woods. Ten aeverenn tel 
He might get wild to-day Remem- 
ber me to the boys, won't you? And tell 
em not to judge by appearances.’ 

“You re very strong with the Jaw- 
I e « tingent at the present writing,” 
‘id 1 

“Ne eT elt ” said he, “‘when poor ole 
Edloe comes marching home they'll build 
bonfires in his honor. You wait and see!” 

“You not over it yet, are you?” 

And, with that, I left him at the hydrant 
and returned to the bench in time to see 
three more of our men pass out in order It 


was the same old story blinding speed and 
perfect control. The Chief was too much 
for ‘en 

Joe Grass led off for the Cent pedes in the 
last half of the sixth. He slammed the first 
ball pitched; Scat knocked it down, but 


\'t field it, and Joe got credit for a 





s Chief Parker was the next man up, 
nd, though he was a weak hitter, Bummy 
pitched to hin ist as carefully as he aid to 
any of the others The Chief wanted to 
bunt, but he couldn't bunt a spitter to any 
great extent and was! reed to sw ng at the 
third one. He missed it by something like 


a foot and started back for the bench. On 
the way he nearly llided with Edloe, who 
was staggering in Irom the side gate with 
nis cargo of water Edloe, who had been 
perfect] sober not five minutes before! 
The crowd laughed; Edloe apologized in 
dumb show and handed the Chief one of 
the buckets 

At this point I lost interest in the by- 


because Spotted Wolf, swinging hard 
na th ird strike, poked a cheap little pop 
out into No Man's Land behind second 
It went for a single, but Sheep Lamb 

ame sprinting ir center and held Joe 
one out and John 


from 
Two n, 


p 
a) 
fly 
bi 
‘ 
Gir SS at second 
Lor hon at bat 

Bummy took a hitch at his belt 
slipped a curve outside 
for a strike. Longbow did not offer at it. 
The next one was a spitter, and Longbow 
swung, but missed. The third ball broke 
sharply downward and Eaton y Bat- 
ter’s out! It was a nervy bit of pitching, 
and I began to breathe again—but not 
for long. Shorty Bowes, the little dynamiter 


and 


across the corner 


elled: “* 


who hit one so hard in the first inning, 
re ached out and clicked another—a liner 
over Beef’s head into right field. When the 
p we had settled two runs were home, 
Shorty was resting on third base, Jimmy 


Edwards was performing a wild cancan in 
front of the Centipede bench, and the Step- 
toe people were doing their best to Jump 
the floor out of the grand stand 

I looked across to see how the Cl ief was 
ting his two-run advantage. He was 
drinking out of the water bucket as if 
nothing had happened —a picture of In- 
dian stoicism. Henry Blacktooth ended the 
agony by fouling out to Littlebill, and our 
disheartened athletes came pen in, 
crabbing at each other and picking on poor 
Bummy. The thousand-dollar side bet was 
receding to the vanishing point, and Ricky 
didn’t have a word to say to anybody. He 
was all humped over with the wei igh t of wo : 

Chief Parker took one more long drink 
out of the bucket, and the seve nth inning 
opened with speed, and yet more speed. 
At that moment I would have sold my 
right, title and interest in the side bet and 
the gate receipts for thirty cents, Mexican 
money. 

Neither side scored in the seventh, but 
in the eighth hope fluttered for a few min- 
utes. The Chief mowed down the first two 
men, which pn Tod Goodwin to the 
bat. Tod isn’t much of a hitter, but he has 
patient w 


celebra 


always been a alter. 

ched to him 
at least, Eaton thought so. 
rgued the point 


The first ball the Chief pit 
was too hig! 
Parker thought not, and a 


The next ball was higher still, and 
with such terrific force that it nearly lifted 
Joe Grass off his feet. This was Tod's cue 
to begin talking to Parker. 

“It takes a game man to stick nine in- 
nings, Chief! That’s why they kicked you 
out of the Coast League!” 

The Chief answered with a retort weigh 
ing exactly five and a quarter ounces, and 
if Tod hadn't jerked his head out of the way 
the ball would have knocked his chin off 

“You hit him once, you get a cigar! Hit 
him 





ne 


twice, you get two coe! Hit him 
three times, you get a dollar!’”’ he yelled 
‘Try it 


again, Chief!’ 
he ball that walked Goodwin came so 
fast that Joe is head at his 
battery mate and signed him to ease up a 
bit. Sheep Lamb was next —another medi 
hitter at the tail end of the batting 

Sheep didn’t have much time to 
talk to Parker; he was too busy dodging 
the wild ones. The Chief managed to get 
across; the rest were balls 

This put it up to Bummy, a fairly good 
hitter, for a pitcher. Parker came wit! 
an ace of heaving the first ball away er 
tirely, and Joe Grass and High Mountair 
went out into the middle of the diamond 
and reasoned with him. The Chief seemed 
angered by their interference with his bus 
but what they said had some effe« 
because he cut out the speed temporarily 
and switched to a curve ball. With a count 
of three and two, Bummy grew too anxious 


Grass shook h 


ocTe 


order 


one strike 


ness, 


and took a cut at the last one—a foot out- 
side the plate. He missed it, and gloom 
settled down on our bench once more 


The Chief was up again in their half of 
the eighth, evidently bent on knocking the 
stitches off the ball. He took three terrifi 
Moriarities at slow ones, and every time he 
missed we could hear him grunt, away over 
on our bench. Then he had to have more 
water, of course. 

“*Aha!”’ said a voice at my elbow. “That 
ought to do the work, and—I think I will 
be going away from here shortly.” 

It was Edloe James Edloe with his hair 
smoothed back, his collar buttoned, and all 
traces of insobriety marvelously obliterated 
He actually had the air of a man wl 
pects to be commended for something 

““Yes,”" repeated Edloe as he watched 
the Chief tip the bucket at an acute ang 
“I think I will be going away from here 
while I am all in one piece.” 

At this point Ricky woke up an 
to reproach Edloe bitterly. 

“*And you'd better beat it,’ 
“before McGonigle 
field.” 

“I'm on my way,” said Edloe; “but r 
because I’m afraid of little Mac. It’s the 
Ind lians I’m scared of.’ 

‘The Indians! I thought you said the 
liked you.” 

“They may change their minds when 
they give the Chief's individual water pail 
the once-over. . . It was beg rinning to 
take hold of him in the last inn ing; by now 
it ought to be biting like a s« rpent and 
stinging like an adder.” 

“For heaven's sake!" cried Ricky. “‘ You 
don’t mean to tell me that you—-you 

“I handed the Chief a little pure moun- 
tain water in my own in div idus al bucket,” 
said Edloe solemnly. ‘Just a little pure 
mountain water, diluted with two quarts of 
the milk of the wild cow. You've no idea 
how wild the cows get in these temperance 
communities. The blinder the pig, the 
wilder the cow.” 

“My stars and garters!” ejacylated 
Ricky, nearly falling off the bench. “‘He 
drank it?” 

“Well, no,” said Edloe. “‘ From where I 
sat it looked as if he poured it down. You 
should have seen the light of glad recogni- 
tion dawning in his eyes when he hit it the 
first time. ‘Does my palate deceive me 
says he to himself; and then he hit it again 
to make sure. He wanted to keep it all to 
himself, so he carried the bucket over to 
the far end of the bench and hid it under his 
sweater. os here he goes, after it 
again! Yes; I think I'll take a chang: 
of venue before the Chief starts looking for 
the plate. Tell the boys to wait him out. He 
won't have any more control than a mos 
quito hawk. Chances are he'll walk some- 
body.” 

“One moment!” said Ricky. “‘When 
you showed up at the hotel this noon 

** Just a little dress rehearsal for my legs,” 
said Edloe, beginning to edge toward a hole 
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Clothes comfort is 
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fort of fit. It’s more 
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craft Suit or Over- 
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male 
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| Did She Leave the 
Current On or Off? 


She Rnows. The indicating buttons tell 


button to connect the current—the dark 
one to disconnect. These indicating but- 
are small things in themselves, but they 


t burn-out 


rk hocks or breakdowns because they 


ockets you are using are marked “250W”, 

eed C-H Push Sockets. They are marked 

660 W” and are furnished by most high 

lectric fixture dealers and contractors with 
harge 

10 its t over mailing expense and we 


The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
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She presses the light 


it a glance 


lot to the housewife, particularly in the 


trical appliances 


Puchi Sockets 


Vu st push the Button 


provide freedom from socket 


660-Watt capacity —the highest rating ever 
1 socket by the Fire Insurance Protective 
tior This large capacity not only means 
ife, but 3 un connect your electric iron, 
h require from 400 to 650 watts) 
i breakdown. That is why more 
wo million have gone into service within 








1 you a C-H Push Socket. Test it out in 
own home—then you will understand 


Write for “Making Electric Service 
Safe” and learn all about the safety 
and efficiency of C-H Push Sockets. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


f the C-H Magnetic Gear Shift and World's 
s of Electrical Controlling Devices 
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EVENING POST 


“When I saw that they fooled 
} could fool a lot of simple 
and untutored savages I'd have told 
you what was up my sleeve then if you'd 
been decent to me. Never judge by ap- 
pearances—-especially the appearance of 
a man’s legs. Legs are deceitful and des- 
perately wicked. Can't tell a thing about 
‘em. Look at the Chief’s legs now, march- 
ing out into the diamond. They don't 
wabble at all. They look perf’ly sober and 
nonintossicated; but it’s a cinch he won't 
be able to find that plate with a blood- 
hound and a compass. Wait him out, 
Ricky! I’m going to wait outside the park.” 


in the fence 


‘ | u + 
you Knew tney 


The ninth inning opened with little 
McGonigle at the bat and fully apprised of 
the Chief’s exhilarated condition, which 
was where he had the advantage of Jimmy 
Edwards and the Centipede player A 
white man would have given himself awa 
by too much conversation; the Chief never 
said a word, but lobbed over a « le of 
practice balls and signaled that he was 
ready to begin. 

Little Mac had orders to wait, and pr 
ably he would have done so if the Chief 
hadn't knocked him flat with the very first 
ball pitched. It came as if it had been shot 
out of a cannon and glanced off the top of 
Mae’s head. An inch lower down and it 
would have crushed his skull. It was five 












minutes before Mac was able to limp to 
first, and all the time we were working over 
him the Chief stood still in the box, grow 
ing and showing his teeth. He didn’t come 
near his victim once. 

Scat Hooper was the next batter, but 
before he took his position at the plate he 
walked out and waggled his bat in Parker’ 
lace. 

“Take a look at this toothpi 
said he. “If you hit me, you big yell 
hammer, I'll bust it over your head! Right 
over your head!” 

The Chief didn’t hit him 
come close. He walked Scat on four of the 
widest, wildest balls in the world, and J 
Grass had to jump three feet in the air after 
the last one. By this time there wa 

derable agitation in the ranks of the er 
emy. The infielders gathered round t 
Chief and tried to steady him down a | 
He shoved them out of the way and went 
to work on Beef Davis. His first attempt 
was a strike that cut the heart of the p! 
but he proved that it was an accident | 
following it with four balls; and the base 
were loaded, with Truck Thompson <« 








“If he sticks one over I’m going t 
'’ said Truck, selecting his favorit 
‘Better let him walk you,” advised 


rT) 





it safe 








inarun they'll get on to] 
and yank him out of there,” argued Tr 
‘We need three to win, and it 
where I can reach it good n! 
lhe Indians held anothe ] 
the pitcher's box, and Joe Gra took the 


Chief aside for a private « 
could see that he was ren 

the ball Truck hit in the se 
much free advice made the 
He waved the infielders as 





up on Truck with a e ball. It ed 
four feet wide of the plate He tried 
other and the ball hit the ground ten { 
in front of the batter, but Joe Grass wa 


lucky enough to grab it as it bounced over 


his head 


Jimmy Edwards got up from the be 
and started for the diamond. TI wa 
last straw for the Chief. He tool 
jerky wind-up and uncorked his f : 
and, for a wonder, it was another groover { 


ruck 


that brought the bat from round his ne 


went alter it 
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and this time there was no cutfielder 


way and nothing in the direct line of fire 





but the Panamint Range and a slice of the 


Mohav 
The 


rs 
bile 


rhyt 


Longt 


well |} 


e Desert. 


ball didn’t se 


em to rise an inc! ( 
, and the first place it kicked up the 

dust was in deep left center, with 
vow and Tom 
more dust in pursuit. 


Summit kicking up 
They might just as 


lave been chasing a white treak 
When Tom Summit finally got his hand 








the ball Truck was steaming home fr 
third with the fourth run, and the y« 
the grand stand had died away to low 
moans of anguish. 
Jimmy Edwards rushed into the 
mond and snatched at ’s sleeve 
““What did you give him a fast ball f 
he yelled. ‘* Didn’t I tell you , 
We d out what E 


ne na 


way t 
kickin 
Eator 


the Chief, 
‘s reply. He pi 


¢ 
( - 

by the slack of the edit 
T 


ision. O 


never did fir 
. te 
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pe of the neck 
) first base 
g with Jimmy 


interfered anc 





1 for his trouble 


r this, as tne 
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O introduce our newest model 66 which 1s a regular $2.00 value, we offer it to you through the mer- 


chants of this country at a saving of 50 cents if purchased between Oct. 28th and Dee. Ist. After that 


date, this particular brush will be on sale everywhere at the regular price of $2.00. Don't delay buying as the 





supply is limited at this special introductory price and more cannot be had for less than the regular price of $2.00. 


The HUGHES WATERPROOF “IDEAL” BRUSH is 
made to withstand constant wear and frequent washings. Its 
construction is waterproof. It is guaranteed to give satisfaction 
or back goes your money with our apology. 

The HUGHES WATERPROOF “IDEAL” is a brush that 
penetrates your hair, massages your scalp and untangles the 
knottiest tangles. It goes through every strand like a comb 
and never pulls out the hair. 

It is made from the highest grade Boar Bnstles, NOT WIRE. 
Each bristle is vulcanized into a cushion of finest Para rubber. 
The handle, though highly polished, is waterproof and retains 
its lustre. It is the easiest brush of all to keep clean. 
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There is nothing about it that water can loose n, rust or destroy, 


there by making it thoroughly sanitary—and lasting. 


For 25 years, more than a million women throughout the 
country have been using the I IUGHES “II ) A and you ll 
probably find a Ine nd who will tell you she will use no other. 
Once you try it you will wonder how you managed with the 
unsanitary, hard-to-clean, ordinary brush, and you will gladly 
pay $2.00 for it any time. 


And best of all, it costs no more than the ordinary hair brush, 
while our spec ial offer makes it cost even less. 


Any drug or department store throughout the 
United States, between Oct. 28th and Dec. Ist, will 
sell you this $2.00 Waterproof “Ideal” Brush for $1.50. 


If you cannot secure it from your regular merchant, 
we will send you Model 66 direct, postpaid, upon 
receipt of price. Don't delay, get yours this week. 
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HOLLAND’S BELGIANS 


THE SATURDAY 


Continued from Page 23 


begging for work—any kind of work; and 
I myself went to the Dutch authorities and 
asked permission to start a workroom for 
women in one of the camps. I was allowed 
to come over and bring some assistants, and 
little by little we have introduced various 
forms of occupation and installed our forty- 
odd workers.”” So many! 

** What do you suppose you English would 
do,” I asked, “if forty-odd Dutch people 
should suddenly take it into their heads to 
go over to London for the same purpose?” 

She le aughe od with perfect unde rstanding. 

“It isn’t to be thought of, is it? 
said. “And wouldn't we just make it jolly 
unpleasant for them! But the Dutch don’t 
mind. I don’t believe, really, that they 
know how many of us there are. So long as 
we attend to our own affairs and make no 
trouble, we are welcome enough. Besides, 
we pay for everything we do; so we repre- 
sent a good deal in actual value.” 

A Dutchman said to me one day that, 
after two years of adjusting and sifting, they 
had all come to the conclusion that most of 
the Belgians who are now dependent on them 
are of the class which accepts dependence 
with admirable philosophy; but this was 
merely an expression of the prevalent Dutch 
pe ‘rsonal grouch. No Belgian can seek em- 
ployment in Holland in the ordinary course, 
because of Holland's labor laws, and massed 
idleness is the most demoralizing thing on 
earth; which is a rank platitude. To expect 
a large crowd of any kind of people to main- 
tain a high personal standard through 
months of dispiriting inactivity is to ac- 
knowledge a most unintelligent viewpoint. 

There is no doubt that one class of the 
Belgians who fled from the terrors of war are 
a trial and a burden, even to their friends; 
and to the Dutch, who hate the Belgians 
and are hated by them with a hatred rooted 
in time, in dearest tradition and in glaring 
unlikenesses of temperament, their presence 
in Holland in such numbers and under such 
circumstances is a distinct irritation, which 
cannot be misunderstood. The Germans 
have given a new meaning to the word hate, 
so that one really hesitates to use it; but it 
still must be used to denote the natural an- 
tipathy which exists between peoples, and 
which, for want of a milder and more accu- 
rately descriptive name, is known as race 
hatred. If there was the slightest spark of 
sympathy between the Dutch and the Bel- 
gians, the Dutch would be doing what they 
are doing in quite a different way. 


’ she 


Where the Little Shoe Pinches 


The Belgians are accused of ingratitude 
both in England and in Holland; and even 
in the United States we have had echoes of 
the growing resentment based on this charge, 
which we have not had the good sense wholly 
to disregard. In Holland any of the natu- 
rally effervescent human emotions are likely 
to go stale in any case; so it is not difficult 
here to understand the sudden sad stolidity 
of this usually expressive and Latinly light 
people. But in England the tale has quite 
a different tang. I deduce that the politely 
veiled exasperation of these admiring Al- 
lies—and they are admiring Allies—is at- 
tributable not so much to the ache in their 
benevolent muscles as to the fact that the 
Belgians have made a psalm of life out of 
their own original and perhaps too precipi- 
tately extravagant pzan of praise. As the 
English sang it in the beginning it was: 
**Don’t thank us for what we are doing for 
you—just remember what you did for us”’; 
while the Belgian version has gradually 
grown to be: “‘Don’t talk so much about 
what you are doing for us—just remember 
what we did for you.” This little shoe 
pinches the large British foot like anything! 

I love the Belgians for their glorious hope- 
fulness and humor. The Belgians have suf- 
fered more than any people under our 
intimate and immediate observation, yet 
they are the only people in Europe who 
have retained the ability to laugh without 
the slightest affectation. They laugh at the 
Germans in Belgium; they laugh at their 
own immeasurable misfortunes; they laugh 
at everything except the name of Belgium. 
That name their suffering has idealized until 
it can be mentioned only with prayers and 
tears— prayers and tears and a solemn soul's 
embrace. It really is wonderful. 

Yes; and there is one other thing. They 
do not laugh at anything American. We 
can gather unto ourselves the blessed assur- 
ance that by at least one people in this world 


we are beloved. We are prayed for: if ne 
essary we would be fought for. This is trut} 
and not my imagination. As a nation we 
have done little enough to deserve it, but 
our nationality has been represented 
gium in a way that has reflect 
credit on us all; and all Belgians, wherever 
they may be, turn to an American with a 
confidence and an open-hearted affect 
that can be almost desperately tou 

I often think of one little incider 
Germans used to allow the American 


ed shir 





of the 
Relief Commission in Belgium to carry smal! 
American flags on the commission's automo 


biles. One day one of these cars stopped in 
front of ashop in Brussels and was left stand 

ing at the curb while all the men in it went 
inside. A Belgian woman came along and 
seeing the little American flag, stopped and 
looked at it—looked at it long and solemnly 

Then, as though on irresistible impulse, she 
took it in her hand, made a prayerful genu- 
flection, kissed it fervently and went on her 
way, silently weeping. One of the American 
boys who was with the car told me this. He 
was looking through the shop window and 
witnessed the little scene, which he said 
make him feel like “crying like a kid 


The Historic Exodus From Belgium 


Yet I can quite see that hundreds of these 
same mercurial people, self-exiled in Hol- 
land and in England, have frozen into an 
attitude of superworthiness which makes 
the hand that pets them involuntarily dou- 
ble itself up into a fist. Also, many Belgians 
recognize this and deplore it as a sort of 
secondary national calamity. In England 
the good Belgian will anxiously ask the re- 
turning traveler how the Belgians in Holland 
are behaving; while in Holland the first re- 
mark I heard from a Belgian was: “I under- 


stand our people in England are acting very | 


badly and making themselves generally un- 
pleasant.” 

The truth is, they are acting exceedingly 
well under the circumstances; and one won- 
ders mostly at the lack of real cause for 
complaint against them. Not all Belgians 
are worthy subjects of the kingly King Al- 
bert and his very queenly queen. There are 
classes and classes of Belgians, and they ar« 
very much like other people—and perhaps 
considerably more so. 

Thirty-seven per cent of all Belgians, and 
a vastly greater percentage than that of the 
kind of Belgians who would be at all lik 
to leave their country permanently, would 
find it impossible, under our new literacy 
law, to enter the United States as immi- 
grants. This means that a majority of the 
lower orders met the great fear which came 
upon them without the vision and the com 
mand of reasoning faculties that are the re- 
sult of education and mental discipline; and 
it follows that a majority of those w ho fled 
from Belgium were of this class, the e asily 
panic-stricken. The thousands upon thou- 
sands of excellent and high-grade citizens 
who, perforce, joined the historic exodus, 
and have not been able for various reasons 
to get back into Belgium, have long since 
asserted their self-dependence, wherever it 
has been possible, and found for themselves 
a decent footing in their places of exile. 

During the first weeks of the war the de- 
spoiled and driven thousands of Belg S 
population fled westward in front of Ge r- 
many’s advancing armies, and it was not 
until after the fall of Antwerp that they 
turned north in great numbers, seeking 
safety across the Dutch border. By that 
time German terrorism had done its fearful 
work in the minds of the people. During 
the first weeks of October, 1914, more than 
a million of them made their way into Hol- 
land; and this fact was heralded abroad by 
the Dutch with appropriate declarations of 
their willingness to meet and discharge such 
unprecedented demands upon their hospi- 
tality. The trouble about the figure “ one 
million”’ is that it is tooeasy to say. It hasa 
way of sticking in one’s memory and refus- 
ing to give way to any lesser item. The pic- 
ture of one million Belgian refugees fleeing 
into Holland was flashed into the American 
mind; and I doubt that in many millions 
of American minds it has ever given place 
to the less thrilling pictures of subsequent 
developments. 

As soon as the first panic had subsided 
and the German Army had gone on its dev 
astating way beyond Antwerp, a majority 


of that million turned deliberately round 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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(Continued from Page 41) 

and went back into Belgium. That is what 
they all should have done while there was 
yet time—gone back where they could have 
been fed and cared for in their own country 
by the United States, as their seven million 
brothers at home are now being fed and 
cared for, not by American money —let us 
make no boastful claims that we cannot 
substantiate—but by virtue of American 
neutrality. 

Then there were thousands of Belgian 
soldiers who, being without uniforms and 
having abandoned their guns, were able to 
escape internment in Holland, and who got 
across to England, thence to France, and 
back in front of the German Army as fast 
as circumstances would permit. There are 
thirty-two thousand Belgian soldiers in- 
terned in Holland now; but their story is a 
separate one, and they are not on Holland’s 
bounty. Also, there are some shamefaced 
young Belgians who might have gone round 
to the battle line and failed to do so. But 
the fact that there are Belgian slackers does 
not rob the general Belgian heroism of any 
of its lordly grace. 

Many thousands of men, women and chil- 
dren went immediately from Holland to 
England. England invited them. Indeed, 
England offered to share, in a very liberal 
way, the expense of taking care of the Bel- 
gians who remained in Holland; but this 
offer the Dutch did not accept. How could 
they when the whole world stood horrified 
at the most spectacular outrage of centu- 
ries? How could they when the whole world 
was sobbing about the duties of brotherhood 
and the common decencies of humanity? 
The Dutch national self-consciousness made 
itself curiously manifest. They would not 
accept a British subsidy, but they would 
speed as many of their guests across the 
North Sea into England as they could pos- 
sibly get transportation for, and England 
was receiving them at one time, even in the 
midst of the rush from Ostend, by thousands 
every day. In the district of Maestricht 


| alone, which lies just north of Liége, Eng- 


lish passes were issued to forty thousand; 
and during the months of November and 
December, 1914, they continued to leave 
Holland in one direction or the other at the 
rate of from two to three hundred daily. 


Canal Boat Barracks 


I do not mean to state that there were no 
Belgians in Holland before the siege and 
surrender of Antwerp; but they were few. 
More than half a million came into Noord 
Brabant, just north of Antwerp, and as 
many as four hundred and fifty thousand 
came by way of Zeeland as the German 
Army advanced. Only about seventy thou- 
sand came into Limburg from the eastern 
provinces of Belgium. By the end of May, 
1915, there were less than eighty thousand 
of the original million left in Holland, and 
of these at least twenty-five thousand were 
paying their own expenses and were a source 
of revenue instead of expense to the country. 
The latest figures—to be found in the one 


| and only little official report—indicate that 


less than eighteen thousand are now depend- 
ent on Holland's hospitality; though it is 
evident in all the hotels that a great many 
of the well-to-do continue, either by choice 
or of necessity, to reside in Holland. 

The queen herself, in a speech before her 
Parliament, stated that the Belgian refugees 
must be welcomed and cared for by the 
Dutch people; and a new division of the 
Department of the Interior, called the 
Central Commission for Relief, was created 
with a queen’s commissioner and staff, whose 
business it was to administer the funds voted 
by the government for relief purposes. 

And these men worked hard and faith- 
fully, it being entirely due to their manner 
and method that they earned the reputation 


| of working without the element of genuine 


sympathy in their incentive. They organ- 
ized committees all over the country, in 
every province and every subdivision of a 
province, for the purposes of attending to 


| registrations, of finding places for those who 


could pay for their own maintenance, of 
providing food and lodging for the depend- 
ent, of getting transportation for those who 
wished to go on to England, and eventually 
of scattering the remaining thousands 
throughout the country, so that no one prov- 
ince should be unduly burdened. 

Did you ever see a Dutch barge? The 
long flat cargo lighters that ply the canals 
and crowd the harbors of Holland? They 
are nothing but cumbersome hulks, into 
which cargo is packed as into great boxes 
and secured by means of an adjustable roof 
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laid on and clamped down in sections. At 
one end of each barge is a sort of hutch, in 
which the bargeman and his family live 
At the beginning of the war the shipping 
industry in Holland was the first to suffer; 
and by the time the Belgians began to come 
in there were literally thousands of these 
barges lying idle, not only in Rotterdam but 
in the canals leading south across the Bel- 
gian frontier. And they were the only 
“housing”’ that Holland had to offer to the 
refugees. It is a fact that the Belgians 
were indiscriminately packed into these 
lighters; and there they lived in wretched- 
ness until representations were made by 
foreigners to the Dutch Government that 
unless conditions were remedied very 
promptly there was danger of a concerted 
ee from the outside world, which Hol- 
and would not like at all. 

These thousands of barge refugees were, 
in the end, those who would not or could 
not leave Holland; they were the left-overs 
whose cases were to be attended to when 
the crush of more important business should 
be relaxed; and, this being recognized, the 
foreign protest was long delayed. It would 
never have been uttered at all had the Dutch 
authorities shown any disposition to make 
provision for them within what might be 
considered a reasonable period. 


Living in Glass Houses 


Then came the establishment of the 
camps; and I may say they are still in proc- 
ess of establishment. There were no big 
buildings in Holland suitable for quarters, 
as there were in England. Holland was fully 
mobilized and her army was staying at 
home; so that not only were all her barracks 
crowded but all other available spaces were 
occupied by soldiers. And the Dutch people 
would not, as the English did, take Belgian 
refugees into their homes as guests. 

The only camp I know that was some- 
thing else before it was a camp is at Gouda, 
about three-quarters of an hour from The 
Hague; and before it was a camp it was a 
greenhouse. Gouda Camp would not be 
difficult to demolish. Just a few half bricks, 
and it could be reduced to a mass of broken 
glass and empty frames. There are acres of 
the greenhouses. They are the usual low, 
all-glass variety, full of steam pipes and with 
only sections of platform by way of flooring; 
and no sooner had they been leased by the 
government than sixteen hundred refugees 
were packed into them. The owner was 
retained as superintendent. 

I do not know whether this was at his 
own request or not; but I can imagine his 
thinking that people who are compelled to 
live in glass houses might be tempted to 
throw stones, and that it would be just as 
well for him to be in general charge of his 
rather valuable property. 

Under those sweating glass roofs and in 
that fetid atmosphere hundreds of men, 
women, boys, girls and children live and 
have their being. They take their meals in 
a great glass room filled with pine tables and 
benches, and they sleep on cots in other 
great glass rooms, without discrimination 
or privacy. The same conditions, from a 
moral standpoint, exist in all the other bar- 
rack camps; and I hesitate to touch upon 
the subject at all, because I conceive it as 
civilization’s quarrel with Dutch hospitality 
and am afraid my own great disgust might 
lead me into overstatement. 

There is at least one universal law of 
morality, and it applies to the protection of 
young girls. Once I went wandering for 
thirty days on ponyback through the coun- 
tries of the head-hunters of Northern Luzon. 
I visited the villages of Benguet Igorotes, 
Bontoc Igorotes, Ifugao Igorotes, Kalinga 
Igorotes, and many others; and, though 
these people have many revolting customs, 
from the white man’s viewpoint, I was im- 
pressed by the fact that they all have rigid 
regulations for the protection of their girls. 

Their villages are nothing but formless 
huddles of unspeakable huts, wherein the 
pigs and the people live together in equally 
unconscious defiance of all the niceties; but 
the humans do observe the rules of relation- 
ship, which decree that a man shall acknowl- 
edge and be jealous of his own. Then, in 
every village there ts the house of the maid- 
ens—a hut, larger than any of the others, 
set aside for the occupancy of young gir!s 
emerging from childhood into womanhood 
And woe to the young male savage who fails 
to respect the sanctity of that shelter! 

In the Belgian refugee camps of Holland 
I was forcefully reminded of the primitive 
laws of Luzon and rather wished that some 
Bontoc chief might be appointed here as 
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(Concluded from Page 45 

of Antwerp, the Dutch authorities organ- 
ized a regular system of search for the miss- 
ing, with a departmental office at The 
Hague, in which a paid staff of forty per- 
sons, with an additional volunteer staff of 
thirty-five, worked almost constantly for 
Between October and the 
following June more than sixty thousand 
missing members of families were located 
for something like two hundred thousand 
inquirers. 

What work of a similar nature will be like 
when the war is over is a terrible thing to 
think of. One might almost say that the 
whole Belgian Army is an army lost from 
sight and knowledge of all it holds dear; and 
the plaint of the Belgian wounded in the 
hospitals is so often: “If I only knew! If I 
only knew!” 

And now I must gettot he portable houses. 
They represent reconstruction and the finest 
kind of hope. They have been built in large 
numbers by the English Friends along a 


| canal that skirts the camp of Gouda; at 


Amersfoort, also by the Friends, and by the 
Belgians themselves from hk fund collected 
largely in England and administered by a 
Belgian committee, with headquarters at 
Havre; and at Ede, by the Dutch, with the 
Danish gift of three hundred and twenty- 
five thousand guldens. 

At Gouda these houses are built 
commodate two families, with 
housekeeping arrangements; and, 
the superintendence of the workers of the 
Friends’ Society, 


to 


separate 


ac- 
under 


they really bear a stamp 





of quiet dignity and well-being. At Ame 
foort, beyond Gouda and north fron 
Utrecht, where the wives and families of 


interned Belgian soldiers are located, the 
Belgians have done most of the building 
themselves, and have given their fancy for 
color and form rather amusing exercise. 


The Camp North of Ede 


two- 
1 


These Belgian portable houses a 
tory structures, trimmed with scall 
stripes, and with quantities of pink paint em- 
phasizing their ornamental features. Their 
roofs, of alternate pink and black 
can be seen for miles round. They 
so popular, even with Belgians, except to 
look at, as the more modest little gray houses 
of the Friends which disfigure the festive 
scene, because they are intended for the ac- 
commodation of three families each, wit}! 
no separate facilities of any kind. When I 
asked one of the English workers if this did 
not result in frequent disagreements, her 
answer was: 

“Not frequent Only this 
morning a2 woman came wet ping ton y 
fice with a handful of hair in her hand 
which she vowed one of her housemates had 
pulled out of her head because she had for 
gotten to wash the community saucepar 
after using it. She was begging for a place 
in one of our ugly little boxe s, but they 
all spoken for weeks ahead, and we | 
vacancies as prizes for good behavior.” 

The Hollanders have 


soil to make abiding places for 


( 
pS ar 


square 


are not 


constant! 


are 


wasted no tillable 
the Belgians 


‘ 


Every one of the camps that I know, excey 
Gouda, is located on a sandy waste, a shift 


ing Holland sand dune 

I went to Ede yest rday and decided at 
once that I had seen enough, and that I 
would burden my memory with no more 
Belgian camps. Ede itself is a pleasant vil- 
lage, about midway between Utrecht and 
Arnhem, on the edge of the sands, which 
from there stretch away to the shores of the 
Zuyder Zee. It is a Dutch garrison town, 
and boasts quite magnificent red brick bar 
racks and a military school. Just now there 
is also a temporary camp close by, where 
many Dutch soldiers are in training 

On the way to Ede the railroad crosses 
Holland’s second line of defense; and, one 
can see permanent earthworks and trenches 
out across the flats and away into the low 
sky line. There is nothing in Holland to 
hide anything behind; but that may be as 
much of a disadvantage to an invader as to 
a defender. 

One of the young Englishmen was waiting 
with his automobile at the Ede Station to 
take us to the camp, a few miles to the north. 

I was taken first to what they call the 
Danish village, a few flat acres of sand, sep- 
arated from the rest of the camp by a high 
wire fence and containing the portable 
houses built by the refugee carpenters with 
the money given by Denmark. They are 
practically all occupied by the carpenters 
who built them; and, though this seems as 
simple a way as any to allot them—since in 
a popularity contest each one would vote 
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for himself, and that would be the end of 
it must be a little hard on the three thousand 
others outside the high fence, « 
look upon their comparative 
hominess with helpless yearning. 

In the United States, I believe, a portable 
house of good quality can be bought 
to set up, for less than one hundred dollars 






ondemned t 


rt ana 






, ready 









Here, to build them by refugee labor in the 
camps « two-family } ises of 
the Friend e hundred dollars; and 
for the I Ss, wit é extra r 
and thrilling little gimera« tha x 
hundred dollars 

I have suggested that, since Ho is 
no lumber and must get it somewher 






in any case, it would be cheaper to imp 







these houses wholesale fron tne United 
States. But there are no I iIrse 
All the nips tf can cr tne At 

and many that were never mear 





engaged in carry 


lion people fron 





ing food to kee] 





starving t 






Caring for Belgian Children 










Outside the Danish village, the imp of 
Ede sprawis away across the waste ke a 
city of desolate dreams I walked and 
walked throug interminat i 
sand, flanked t et 4 ( 
like buildings, wt vere ‘ 
or eating nali Ke the Fle 

The numbe of ve ing cl ¢ 
the can positive n I 
the I found there we five 
I ee! re wit I t et 
al 1 xt re! t ne 
vet e ve a , y 































































fixed " g, besides a b ‘ 
sheet f stiff. bright ed 
he ar the babies t 
esting e desig If there ) 
| ( areal Cc} 
1 of perfe y 
ng ne ame t i 
‘ e in the right dire I r if i 
‘ t Everybody | Belg 
( iren, because they have a 
+} The 
Well il erec tt ‘ 
ma ! i ) ] 
start right, almost t exe 
Iw ‘ to one f 
ig sheds, at Ede t ‘ 
of a Belgian w " é 
und I may he \ g 
I rried t! l a les ‘ y 
I ”y for u n 
Its bare, r: fteres i y) t i 
is I | | t 1 
} 
fam men, wom n—a 
was divided, byt i 
eignt te ! ) 
three es 
Ins e of the e we 
W len bed 
were or ! esse ‘ 
r like hu 
| or of t he i i ‘ \ 
hour. thers ere: 1 mc i 
r an « melling iffling. g 
na r mob imed to be see 
Ex 4 tin plate ar icuy I ‘ 
rattled and made merry with as they waite 
At one end of the room, be nda 
tit n, were steaming boilers, fu lar 
stew, flanked | other boilers fu fy 
tk gnw t 
1; Zoo 
all-enveloping 
nd g 
behind a dozen wicke M ‘ 
fugees passed, with their par 
in an orderliness enforced t ‘ 
marking the avenues of ent exit 
“Give us this day our da And 
forgive us our trespasses, as we forg 
who trespass against us! 
“Hallowed be Thy nam« 
done in earth, as l i ( 
this day hese v AA 
distilled essence of the 
in us—crossed and recrossed the face 
picture registering In my mind, to become 
an everlasting part of it 
The Dutch feed the Belg we 
serve them in health; square their shoulders 
to the burden while they mu ind pra 





for the end. 











since you heard from Henry Be 
have probily been wundering 
ire still alive but if 























if they knew who 











the carpet around the burn 
A boy has todoa 
at many things he really does not want 
to cuver up things and Henry and me are 
sure you and Uncle William would not tell 
Besides it was a pretty old carpet 


it to be a great misstery 


muther prest Henry’s panes 





was so touched he almost wanted t 


fess about the hole in the carpet but 
' 
ol n 


finally decided not to on account 
probily having to stand the wur 
when Henry would be gone 

Henry's dride pance wer 


' 
I ‘ 

they were prest he hated to sit aowr 
} 


them for fear of rinkles but he was al 
n an hour or so sliding down the barr 
into a lode of | ay After a few les } 
not wurry so mutch about his pance v 
‘’s way dont you think so? 

wanted me to write and ask 





if you can tell us what the simptums ar 





love at furst sight witch he thinks he 
got because it is apt to come about hi 
of life He was bringing some new 
= 


esh and warm from their cow to a 





fectly strange fan ly that just mover 





near Henry’s house and wanted to 
scribe for some of the milk from H« 
family’s cow and Henry always goes ar 
wit? it and sometimes takes off a 
cream with his finger anc ks it if it 
toot! K on top 


So Henry went to the side dore wit} 


milk purfectly happy and neve 
what might happen when the dore 
opened 


He said it all came over him at ones 


he saw her open the dore with a pan for 
to pore ther K In 
She wv ist al 
bewtif he ga 
! on the flor 
sid he almost swal 


gave him for the 


the pa 
backed all the way 
had a patch in } 
on that da ‘ 
backed up 

When he got t 


namel 
: 

Henry said his mane simtun ! 
he can remember were 


Shivering all over like wher 





+} 
} 
‘ 
ent 
é put it Was no use 
| y rrev he et ng f 
fur time he ever wa 


Henry said all afternoon that 


would jump over the fence with on 

mb up the swing rope hand over } 
hang by his toes from the top of the 
ra k, turn hanspring and do all the tl 
he wuld think of to show what kind of 
he was made out of He wanted t 
good enough for her if he hould « 
her again 

Henry and me talkt it 

d he was almost sure it 


» but the shivering mig 
so he is not sure He hi: 
great many wil 

I told Henry the next time he take 
milk perhaps I ought to go al 
see her and watch hi mptu 


not care » mutch to see her but Lan 


wild strobberies 





fond of Henry and I would be glad t 


anything that would make it safer f 
What do you think about it Y« 
ask Uncle William what kind of 
he had the furst time 

Henry and me were thinking last 
that it is just about six mo 
se ngpe taal - 


is dog 7 









to go to the picture show 


Henry never forgot Tige and he seer 


be just as mutch dead now as he wa 
day of the funerel. If Henry 

wurse from his present trubble I suy 
I would have to take him somewhere t 
his mind off of it. What do you thir 
it? They have the county fare 
weeks now and I suppose nearly ever 
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ge died ar 1 you sent us the mor 
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PAINT DEVOE PAINT 









“When I go to buy pens I always have a com- 
fortable feeling of confidence when the salesman 
shows me Esterbrooks.”’ 
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SE DEVOE HOLLAND 
WHITE ENAMEL wher 
ever you wil ha permanent 
porcelain finish 
Its glistening non porous surlace 
dust 


and germs and it can be scrubbed 


closely resembles tile lt repe 


with soap and water 

It tays white longer than ordinary 
enamels and it will not chy 
or peel. 

Lhe beauty of white w od work 


enhanced by hand mely yarn hed 


floors—use Marble Floor Finish 


DEVOE 

Lead and Zinc Paint 
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ALL PHONOGRAPHS IN ONE 


Such is the Brunswick— 
Now Introduced by Its Own Name 


HE House of Brunswick presents to the American people a final-type phonograph — 
a composite model in which are found all the desirable present-day features, plus. 
Up to now, it has been the custom for each phonograph to have its own individual 


refinements. Some had two or three—maybe four valued features—but none had them all. 





The Brunswick phonograph is frankly a combination of all wanted perfections. Thus new 
levels in the phonographic art are attained. We owe this idea to music lovers themselves, 
who by their preferences have shown what ideas please most. Their commands have made 
the Brunswick a Phonograph that plays all records. 


Now Come New Delights 


Our experts and designers m ade a scientific study of all th were obtained. They were give 
st phonographs of Europe and America, appraising ' the choicest, long-seasoned woods f1 
These men have given to the Brut 
(ur investigators charted the value of all differen ttrac tifically correct, wooden-walled sound « 
’ owners —what appeals to the majority — what 1s This, ves acousticians declared, wa 
Brunswick's perpetuating the mellow’tor 
s have been made — some by the most piano, the responsive violin, the bird-lik 


1 ear At the very beginning we specified of them all. A metal sounding chaml 


, = ' a ver be said of the Brunswick phonograph that ‘ — ots a 
ALWAYS PLUS 


rent improvements 


mor 
LOT 





verely imitates sound 
© frequently in our investigations did we find that som — 
between pro var tion and reproduction there was lost , RAT Tes. 
} grapn owner:rs, Gecidged That 


> | oe as 
rare spark of inspiration of an artist —that always-desired inten ART ene 


nality and chars n 


ADVANCED 
ACOUSTIC IDEAS 


In the Brunswick, we determined, there should bx 
evi on sent those full, round overtones, mellow low notes, the 
clear, vibrant “high C” and all the delicate nuances so difficult 


i 


to atta the lack of which has previously distinguished the a result, 


n 
human voice and instruments from phonographic reproductions -sulator which is a joy everk 


The advice and services of the greatest acoustic authorities “play” a phonograph 


90 In this 


the Brunswick 
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An International Alliance 
Between the Brunswick Phonograph and Pathé Records 
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AWAITS YOU 


Murat KNOV lg 1 


FOR YEARS THE 
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attains its fullest expression 


in the knowledge of the i 
Hi class of men who appreciate 


| 
‘= and wear them. A 
| 


The “Morley” is a typical, 
distinctive Stein-Bloch suit ze; 
with slender, graceful lines, for 
wn. Made with three 
buttons, patch pockets and ! 


VOUNG 


semi-form-fitting body. 


STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
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Rochester, N. ¥ 
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THE lamp 
with the most 
obhg ‘ 
po t | \ l 
evel iW 


IF FICE 10 
AMP $ 


—the original 
green glass 
standard office lamp. 


ions we have 


ranck | ! | standard, Look 
f tl Eemeralite On sale at 
trical thee upply, depart- 
ent, at the more up-to-date hardware 


Booklet showing 30 different styles for home 
and office sent on request 
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H.G. McFADDIN & COMPANY 
37 Warren St., New York 
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(Continued from Page 49 
will go. Henry and me are not sure yet. If 
you and Uncle William should go and you 
should come this way be sure to let Henry 
and me know as we would want to see you 
and you might know more about Henry’s 
case by looking at him but if it is only hives 
they will probily be over then. 
With love from both of us, 
WILLIAM GREEN. 


P.S. They are going to have an areship 
at the fare witch is something everybody 
ought to see and so Henry and me are going 
to look from the top of our barn in hopes to 
see it Do you know if a boy can see ate 
miles if it should be a clear day? 

P. S. You will find the date for the far 
in all the papers if you and Uncle William 
should think of going. 

P.S. It is only a cupple miles longer to 
come this way and Henry and me would 
make it up to you by being so glad to se 
you. W. G. 

au 

Y DEAR AUNT: Henry Begg and 

me are mutch disappointed becaus« 
you and Uncle William are not going to the 
county fare acording to your letter with th 
two dollar bill for carfair for me and Henry 
and enough for two tickets besides. Ws a 
not care for the two dollar bill as mutch a 
to see you and Uncle William if you should 
be coming this way because you are bot! 
getting older now and there is no tellir 
what might happen any day. 

3ut the two dollar bill is a great he Ip to 
Henry and me in our disappointment and 
while you did not say what it was for Henr 
and me will spend it in a good cause. 

faybe we will get ten dollars wurth of 
good out of going to the fare witch would 
be money well spent dont you think so? 

Henry was in favor of having the two do 
lar bill changed in two one dollar bills and 
each of us having one in a safe place for fear 
something might happen but after we talkt 
it over I told Henry it would be better not 
to start changing it for fear it might get 
spent too soon, so it is still hid under the 
carpet in my room until next week when 
the fare starts. It is hid where I can alway 
find it in the dark so in case of fire 
thing I will be able to save it anc 1 
probily jump out of the window afterward 
It would be too bad to have anything hap 
pen to it before it gets spent after you took 
the trubble to send it to us, witch is alway 
just like you. Henry said it is very strange 
how you always happen to think of fares 
and circuses when so many boys aunts 
never think of them till it is too late. 

Henry is all over the trubble I wrote you 
about sevrel days ago witch was probil; 
only hives and not love at furst site after 
all but the trip to the fare will probily do u 
both good anyway and put us in fine shape 
for school again 

The way Henry and me found out it was 
only hives was the second time Henry went 
up to their house with the milk and I went 
along to see his simptums when she would 
come out. Henry and me went up on her 
side porch very careful and both of us had 
on our next to Sunday suit with our shoe 
and stockings on 

On account of it being her house Henry 
and me did not drink any milk out of the 
pale going over as we sometimes do wher 
we do not care so mutch for them 

Henry was a little pail on her side porc! 
waiting for her to come out but not as 
mutecn decom pos d as he might be after all. 

Henry knockt very “ 
not to scare anybody in the house with the 
milk in his left hand so he could take off his 
hat when she would come out witch is the 
kind of a boy Henry is, very polite when he 
is drest up. 

Wile Henry and me were waiting for 
somebody to come to the dore a fearce growl 
came from the barn back of their house 
witch was followed in a few minutes by a 
savvidge dog coming strate for me and 
Henry. 

His tale was not wagging and we could 
tell he was not a frendly dog from the way 
he lookt at us 

Henry put the milk down on the flore of 
her side porch and we both climbed a tre 
that was growing by the porch witch was 
good luck for us. 

I went up furst because I was the nearest 
to it when we saw the dog furst but Henry 
was very close behind going up and we got 
up in the tree nearly the same time. 

Just as Henry was climbing the fastest 
the dog jumpt and nearly caught the back 
of Henry’s pance nearest to the ground ir 
his teeth but by the time he jumpt the 








oft and gentle so as 
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second time Henry and me were about ter 
feet farther up and never stopping 

Not a word was said but just cl 
You would not bleave how fast 
climb up a tree till you have to. 

Henry and me would probily be clin 
yet but after we got about twenty 
and felt safe to stop we heard a sweet voice 
calling here Tige here Tige and it was her 


coming home from the grosserey store wit! 





grosseries,. 

















She was bewtiful but Henry said she 
would never look the same to him agair 
But when we heard her calling Tige it wa 
a welcome sound for u 

Henry’s hat was off already and so wa 
. ‘ * e did t have t e ther fT 
H oat i n the gro. i nere 

f he uld climb faster after Tig 

t ed the back of his pance wher 

pt and Tigs te y Henr 0 
ind growling i then he 
t and alte t f 

It is a terribk ght for Henry but 

a t i ule to god and intertea 
1 
me were giad it 

It wa great i Terence fror 
\ we expe #4 me er Henr 
ilte ard She t I ’ Her 

me right dow e fe if 
Henry said ve lite so Tige wa 

e Dar Witn a gre f Her 

at ten wa 
probily be re good to Her 

Henry and me t look r be 
A limbed dow l i the tree H 
tocking vere pa I ne 

pance fror ng a 
Ww \ f ‘ 
é I ( side 
“ minute elore 
VY wnat is leIt ol 
ad | nd fina He f 
s ive that ime ut and it Wa get 
again except for what Tige had in the 
n | mout} Me and He | 

Or at I tr way oT . 1 
e€ ere Was not mutc! pi 

ingin. It was Henr ecol ‘ 

orn only one fall and pa 1 Sul 
indr w he would have t ¢ Qoypy 

ne for fur and second 
he would never have three 

Henry told r g hor fea 

I ged fa t ‘ t 
vine ne topt « t r 
e bh he was wher é arte 
I ga He ida \ 

e was gone when he sa t i 
and he was not sure Dut he would 
hate women afterward He said he 1 ( 
get ove Dut it would take a ! 

Bu ‘ f t A 

1 it did 1 seem a id a ed " 
fore Hen: ime wer 

tle poyse y col home i 
some y ‘ t i 1 n 

lont ‘ M ‘ , 
we W ay mud i ! xce 
for meels and f t I i f 

Her said t 1 the cor fa 
\ 1 a great releel froma t le 

nd he ild not =} 

ng wurse clir was 

iV age log or ibout ar tror 
back of his pance going uy é ‘ 

I was not as scared as Her t 1 | 
was furst and Her wa etweet 
the dog gut I was or f ‘ e] 
was nearest to the tree ( 
to walt. With love from both of u 

WILLIAM GRI 

P.S. You. prot ir fror 
the county fare. Before Christma 
wal W. ( 


Pees 


M DEAR AUNT: Henry and n 
back from the county fare safé 
sound and we had probily the best ti: 
ever had in all our life except f 
stummick ache and we owe it all t 
Henry said to be sure and thar 

Henry and me ne‘ 
fine pig or a 
of veggtabl 
Uncle William and h 


We were gone from |} 








in the morning past evs 
night and travel eS ¢ 
sides what we w: the f 


witch was probily ate miles more 
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THE SOURCE OF 


MAXWELL DURABILITY 


AY LL. metals used in Maxwell Cars are 
y subjected to careful analyses and 


tests in our chemical and metallurgical 
laboratories, 1mmediately upon delivery 
from the mills to the Maxwell Factories. 
Steel that fulhlls our requirements 1s 
annealed and again tested to insure the 
accuracy of the annealing heat and the 
quenching process. 

It is then re idy to go to our forge shops. 
The illustration above shows one of the 
giant forge hammers under which plastic 
steel is put. When the steel 1s taken out 
it has been forged into an axle, a crank- 
shaft or some other vital part. 

The picture below 


Before any forgings are sent to the 
machine shop to be finished, they are 
once more tested to determine whether 
the forging process has caused any W eak- 
nesses or revealed any defects. 

We believe that the Maxwell Car has 
more high grade forgings than any other 
motor car made. 

{nd we are absolutely certain that 
human ingenuity could not devise better 
or more thorough measures to insure 
motor car service and reliability. 

The Maxwell became the World’s Endur 


ance Champion (22,022 miles without a 


motor stop, January 1916,) chiefly because 
of the great care we 








was taken in our 
forge at Newcastle, 
Indiana. This shop 
has 57 hammers 


of various sizes, by 
means of which 
98 different Max- 
well forgings are 




















exercise in selecting, 
testing, forging and 
assemblingits parts. 
This care 1s one of 
the factors that 
makes the Maxwell 
the bigoest automo 


hile value in the his 











made. 


lory of the industry. 
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The First Hartford Agency 


was established in Norwich on December 
1810, JI. G. W. 


authorized to underwrite insurance for the 


17. when Trumbull was 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company. This 


agency at Norwich, through direct and con- 


tinuous succession, is still writing Hartford 
A few 


developed into a 


Insurance. struggling states have 
great nation, 


Hartford has grown to an organization 


and the 


with agents at every important point in the 


United States offering to property owners the 


INSURANCE Service 


OF THE 


TWO HARTFORDS 


The Hartford the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company write 


Fire Insurance Company and 


practically every form of insurance except life insur- 
ance. For over a century Hartford losses have been 
fairly and promptly paid. ‘That is why the Hartford 
has maintained for many years a position of suprem- 
acy in the amount of fire insurance written in the 
United States. 


list 


Are you fully insured? Look over 


the below and check the forms of insurance 


which interest you. 


write to us and we will 
you rates and particulars 


sk your agent or broker to get you a Hartford policy, or 
address of an who give 


agent 


p co , The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 55) 
9 ‘9 The Hartford Accident and (i, 
(ies Indemnity Co. NOS 


<weD 
a 
% 
Ores 
fae. 
asa) * 





Hartford Fire Insurance Company, (Service Department P-10), 125 Trumbull Street, Hartford, Conn. 





entleme Please se f atic the k of surance ecked and na { Hartf agent ¢ name and 
Fire Motor Cycle Race Horse | | Marine 
Accident Barglary Live Stock Transit Sprinkler Leakage 
Health Employer's Liability Live Stock Mortality Use and Occupancy 
Auto Liability n's Compensation Live Stock Explosion 
Aute Collision Breeders and Exhibitors Merchandise in Transit 
Auto Theft |__| Hail Parcel Post 
Auto Fire Plate Glass |__| Golfer's Policy | | Salesmen’s Samples 
Baggage Tornado ) |__| Registered Mail 

ent 
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Concluded from Page 52 
It was the } 
a long time. Henry spoilt a shurt and m) 
straw hat blew into the manger of one of 
the cows and was et up by mistake but o 
side of that we got home purfectly safe and 
it was a torn shurt and an old hat anywa 
Henry and me got up at five oclock that 
morning and got the two dollar bill out 
from under the carpet wile it was still pretty 
dark but it was no trubble for me to find it 
from looking at the place so offen. We had 
brekfust out of the icebox before anybody 
else was up. We had milk, cheese, pickles, 
doughnuts, honey and half a lemon pie 
witch seems like a great deal but afterward 
it turned out just as well we did. 
Henry and me was at the furst train to 


the town where the fare is at six oclock ar 


longest trip we ave made for 


© we were both down at tl > fan e grounds 
by a little after seven eclock It did 1 

open ti ll ten oc neg) - apnea, and me wer 
in plenty of time. We ll the outsid 
of the fence round the ~~ grounds and 


} 


when the gate opened Henry and me wer 
the » furst ones through it that day wit 
was a good start dont you think so? 

Henry and me wal ked around a good ds 
at furst trying to see the most for the quar 
ter we spent apeace to get in and by nearly 
noon we saw most all of the veggtables and 
a great many of the cows and pigs and sor 


sheap witch were all for nothing and so we 
lookt at them quite a long time 


We had a dollar left after we bought our 
tickets and carfair and some - all spend 
ings and so we did not wurry at all about 
expenses for the rest of the day be cause ter 
cents apeace would buy us a cupple sand 
witches and a glass of milk and we would be 
home for supper 

So Henry and me walked 
little tents where you have to pay 
what is inside and not as free as the vegg 
tables and pigs. A bewtiful girl was stand 
ing in one tent with a hansum dress all 
covered with preshus stones and alongside 
of her was a man hammering a tin pan to 
get your forchune told 

Henry never had his told but he 
about it and he was very mutch interes 


along by the 


to see 


read all 


ted 


and so we both stopt and asked the man 
about it and he said come in and we will see 
and so Henry and me went in and the bewt 


ful girl smiled at both of us and 
glass ball and told Henry’s forchune wit 
was quite interesting 

She said Henry would have : 
and might be president if not} ng else hay 
pened to him before then She ld Henr 
about a great many things like ake mar 
bles and falling out of trees and getting a 
fish hook in his thumb and the poysen ivy 
a Henry was very mutch supprised be 


lookt in a 


igreat futur 


cause nobody knew about it but us 

She saw it all in the glass ball and ther 
he gave Henry a picture of the gir 
would marry sealed up in an envelope but 





it must not be opened til | he was marr ) 
it would break the spell so it will probily be 
some time before Henry knows for sure 

Henry must also be very careful not to 
meat a girl with red hare and a glass eye or 
left hand side of the n the 
moon is over his left shoulder because 
would have a bad effect on | 
and might put | him under a spell so if you or 
Uncle William know of any 
kind we hope you will let us kn¢ 
would not meat them 

Then she lookt in the gl ball f 
and said I would have a fine future but to 
be careful about stepping on a rusty nale 
in a board going barefoot. She said the 
nale was sticking up all through my for 
chune. After that she said I would probily 
be very ritch and I was always to carry a 
small potato witch she would give me for a 
charm. I am to get out of bed on the left 
side furst every day but Monday. She said 
if | got up wrong only one day after she 
gave me the potato it would break the spell 
of my forchune and she would not be to 
lame 

Henry and me thanked her very mutch 
and started to go away again but the man 
in front stopt us and said it would be 75 
cents for two of our ferchunes and we had 
saved a quarter by coming in togeth« 


the street whe 


is wh ole | fe 


girls of that 
yw so Henry 


ass ball for n 


Henry and me thought both of them were 
interested in us and did not want any pay 
and it was a supprise about the 75 






cents witcl eave just enough out of 
the two dollar bill for our home carfair 
But we thought it would be all right to 
pay the 75 cents from the way the mar 
lookt at us with the tin pan and so we did 
and then we walkt slowly away to thi 
it over again. It was kind of serious ate 
miles from home ly carfair left out of 





nk 


and on! 
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the two dollar bill you sent us and nothing 
to eat since five oclock brekfust wit wa 
already partly worn off by ther ene: 

iid he ws as glad we would have a fine future 











in our life but it did not start out as we 
she said it would be after wile but prot 
some day we would both look b 
laugh but it did not seem to be 7 
now 

So me and Henry passed a place wher 
they were cooking things for people to eat 


outside and smelt fine fride chicker 
for dinner but not ours. 


Henry and me watcht it frying for quits 


some 


a wile but when the smell of it got too strong 
we walkt away again because our apetight 
did not come up so mutch when we were 
away from the sme 

Henry and me thought of spending the 
quarter we had left for part of l 


ing the ate miies home but we were afrade 














\ wi i he we ; ‘ 
e miles on ot h 
1 prot I er i 
the time v tart 
Then we lade dow n a shad place to 
ee ul we ild ¢ ur ape gr ff t it 
} t ming up ve pian strong 
we got up and 4 ace whe 
people were not ¢ f fear we would 
ell the f le af iga 
By this time t gi ta l 
front { tl grandstand a wou 
was for boys eatir g a ple the quickest ar 
Henry mannidged to get in it and won fifty 
cents eating pie witch he is the ! 
plest way to make nm ey he ever knew but 
it does not keep uy all the t 
All you have to do is to swa it fas 
than any of the other boys and your stur 
mick will do the rest Henry swallowed 
most of his whole only stopping once in a 
wile to chew when his throte got f and 
ye he could push down with his finger 
The ple eating is at ft » OCclo ind 
Henry and me di have hing to eat 
since five oclock brekfust account of 
having our forchune told Henry’s ape- 
ae n winning the n 
id the furst half of his pie was down bef 
the other b hardly got theirs started 
Henry said it was kind of tougl 
not bad : ifter he got used ) 
It was six boys in the pie race « 
one app! e cul 
custard All I 
sat in % he grand 
where tr rn g g 
Then the i r t ol a nat 
for he nt ea He - 
was blackber but he was | ng to |t 
( mw he likes the be All the r 
vere in a paper plate witch every boy 
tot 1 two hands | } 
break it up or take it ou e plats 
‘ eat it 
Being blackberry Her i a sig 
whe e wast gnt é 
ne S$ led e grand i ‘ t 
a 
ed 
id 
at 
q 
a 





all v oth « 
Henry said 


( inwge is 

beginning to come true as t 

he would never be discurridge: 
After we et the twenty dor 


He nry a I 





the fore bottles of pop 
back and watcht the rest of th 
ngs with a great deal of ( I 
Henry had a dose of castor e wi ve 
d about him winning t! race and 
had a e stummick ache ext day but 
he is all right now 
It was a grate day at the fare and y 


a 
would be very proud if you could 


at the grar ist: and after the pie race y yu 
would say it was one of the best tw r 
body ever spent 
, With love from | 
WILLIAM G 
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or all the 


family from that 


most important 


little tot, up 


Whenever Carter’s underwear is tried by ove mem tot, up. Notice the kind of family that wear: 


| 


ber of the fa mily, it becomes the chosen underwe: Carter’s—the kind of sh« het vhich sell it. Carter’ 
ot a// the family, from that most important littl le is the finest underwear ie in America 


CARTER’S knit UNDERWEAR 
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I am os Noamdene you this, think- 
ing it may interest you. No 


acknowledgment necessary, 
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et. ? 

just like that’? when your 
ws that you always use Hammermil! 
1 Hammermill 


and you want hve 


Buying 
wy knc 


printing ts 


If you do not standardize « 
Bond or S¢ 


thousand forn 


Rone 
yme other paper 
is like the one abeve, it’s a job to 
buy them 

y M1 Call 1a 
iS IS, *’ What sort of stock ? 
what sort of pape! 

"’ Why,”’ yo 
not Knowing 


Wel 


the same procedure has to be gone 


printer and one of his first 


questior * meaning 
‘ .“ 

1 Say, some good paper 

what else to say 

other, and 


ver again 


, you pick out some paper « 
every time you buy printing 

Until you standardize your office forms, you 
work done on paper in 
» the most ext 


Will be getting every 


rade from the poorest to avagant 


ree when you come to re-order, the same 


MT TTT MTT 
Wile Wel 1} HI Wit Hilt Wh | 
HH WAU AIAN HUTTE CH A TUTAUHAAU VENTA 





MN 





natural d 1 f 
t is selling r i ext 
€ can suppl ¢ Exy 
tent & } hould 
S Rm m ey 
He ma t 
. 
exce 
Wh 
) 
a 
ne - 
, 
7 
7 


old mix-up. This time on one kind of paper 
next time on another kind 
Bond to 


*” Where 


When you mention Hammermill 
your printer he does not 
have I heard that name before ?’’ 

The name Hamrmermi!! means paper to any 

pa] 


Mer ren- 


assume a 


expression 


printer just as Harris means press or 


thaler means linotype 


He knows that Hammermill Bond is consist 
ently far better in quality than its selling price 
Large concerns, such as railroads; and 


medium-size concerns, such as wholesale 


houses; and small concerns, such as small town 


emporiums, find it economik al and convenient 

to use Hammermill Bond for their printing 
Hammermill Bond is called the Utility Busi 

ness Paper because of its many uses, its reason 


able price and the fact that it is carried in large 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


This Watermark Is Our Word of Honor to the Public 
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Form 66 on Green-5000 More 


stock by Hammermill Agents in all important 
business centers 

Hammermill Bond for your form letters gives 
vou a choice of 12 colors and white in Bond, 


Ripple and Linen finishes. Hammermill Covet 


booklets and folders gives 


d white in Antique, Ripple, 


Plate finishes 


| 
or circulars, 
9 5 
choice of 7 col 
Linen and 


Portfolios of Full-Size Samples 
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SWINGS, SLUMPS AND STRAWS 


(Conctuded from Page 7 


absurd sections, catering to this class and 
that class, and are fed with reports of what 
they want to hear, and buoyed up with what 

ey hope for instead of what they ought 
to know. 

All this is archaic. Here is a campaign 
coming to an end amid unprecedented do- 
mestic and world conditions. Here are two 
candidates for the office of President who 
are largely similar in such attributes as 
Americans hold fit men for the Presidency 
Here is a national battle without any 
great outstanding issue that differentiates 
one party from the other. Here has been 
the attempt to supply that lack of issue 
by the promulgation of hypotheses 

There is just one concrete issue; and 
nothing that has been said or y ome d and 
nothing that will be said or done, will chan ge 
it: Doa elector haeeadie of the United 
States think that Mr. Wilson has succeeded 
well enough as President to justify his re- 
tention as President for another term? Or 
not? Do a majority of the people of the 
United States feel that Mr fae cine l be 
a better President than Mr. Wilson? Ornot ? 

That is the gist and the nubbin of it. If 
a majority of the people do think that Mr 
Hughes is preferable to Mr. Wilson, it 
will mean that a united Republican Party 
will elect Mr Hugh es, because there isn’t 

y political reason why a Desnoerat who is 
A m oemnt iin ym conviction should not v 
for Mr Wilson If the vandies thease Mr. 
Wilson, it will mean that a million and : 


half or two million nominal Republicans do ) 


not think there is anything in Mr. Wilsor 
conduct of his office to justify a change, 
ind will vote according]; 


All these attempts to make Republican 
issues or Democratic issues are piffle. There 
ire no Democratic issues or Republican is- 
ues. There is a Wilson record and there is 
a Hughes assumption. That is all there 
is toit. Two individuals are asking for the 
votes of sixtes n or seventeen million other 
individuals; and when it « 
of it the decision will be made largely on 
those lines. To be sure, Mr Hughes is ad 
vantaged by the pred ominating numbers 
of Repu blicans, by the better discip! ne of 


omes to the crux 


' 
that party, an A by the better organization; 
but, giving |} those concessions, the d 
termination til remains and will remair 
4 question of « iminati on between the 
individuals by ee a hin 


Wherefore’ this campaign has resulted, 
than far, tn ths Sateen id its Slu ips. The 








people have been y the aaiien 
that has been dor not « ced 
rhe have been a tomed t concrete 
t gs the f a r pa the } t 











dollar—the Big Stick— the mower A 
the old flag the material appeal 
comes to deciding between the pri 
that one interpre tation of internat 
means national dishonor, while 
interpretation of it means nat 
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they are at sea, because they dor 


what international law is—r do the Let eacl take a ! 


terpreters— ar d they do not get the d work as great as if his nat A 
tinctions or realize what bearing those | signed to it. for all men t 
distinctions have on their domestic affair and iudee. and nr © bi 

i lg ; 


When it comes to an argument that the FOR TAIL OP? PAVENENT 


Adamson Law means one thing or mear 
another thing, in its economic bearings, th« 
have no conception of what the wrangler 
driving at. And soit goes all down the long 
list. The President of the United States, t 
the average man of the United Stat 
the man who holds the greatest office in the 
world. No matter what the citizen may fe 
about the person W ho is President, ther 
never is any mistake as to what the aver 
age citizen thinks of the Presidency itself 
That is the greatest office in the world 

Now, the n, with th campaigr ha 
partisan incentives save the desire of the 
Republicans to get back into power ar 
the desire of the Democrats to remair 
power, which are powerful to the politica 
class, it must be remembered that the great 
bulk of th e people in the United States ne 
have held an office and never expect to |! 
one. We get our politics largely | nher 
tance and by environment. Very few pe 
ple begin their political affiliati: 
of political conviction 

With this in mind, recall the fact 
four years ago more than half of the 
strength of the Republican ae split awa 
from the Republican organizat 
for the sure defeat of the Rey vubli an can 
didate. Also, bear in mind that a good 
many Republicans went so far as to vot 
for a Democrat; and the further fact that 
not a few Democrats voted for R 

Thus, you have the beginnings of a | 
litical situation that predicates a certair 


aaa at ae” ee Telegram from a Denby owner in 

you have the condition, notwithstanding ». Arnis ‘nAcnar _ kn 

Ss alates dhe intemal tells af tad California to a prospective truck pur- 
chaser in Iowa 











Another conclusive proof 








of Denby superiority 





cans will vote the Republican ticket 





makes this coming election a question of 

decision between individuals rather thar Los Angel 

a decision by political divisions or party 

affiliations. Thus, also, you have the ! We have three one-and-a-half ton Denby Trucks. 
lition th | bine . aia ‘ ; 

of as at makes thi el : carrying six hundred gallons of refined oil, always 

of prediction and so pu ng to the me 

who are professionally political on the job day and night. One car has run 15,000 
However, there is one fact on this first miles on engine distillate without one minute's de 

day of October, and that is t] The S : 

lay of Uctol é a é . . id . ae Gonneiion 

, ave paid fi ) repairs on any « r ; 

to-day is Ser Br. Humhen, and hes been fez i H | for no repai n any of the ick 

yme weeks Made one run on test, 56 miles on five gallons engine 


distillate and reached elevation 3000 feet, at cost 


for fuel 45 cent After using number of makes of 




















trucks, we find that the Denby is the truck for our 


Jordan Oil Comy 











Here is further conclusive evidence 




















that the Denby gives the most perfect 
motor truck service that can be pro- 
cured, regardless of price. 


One of the principal features of con- 
struction to which Denby service 



































may be attributed is the final drive 
Prices: used exclusively on all Denby models. 


1 ton (with oper We have found the internal gear as 


xpre body) 
Yat | applied on Denby Trucks to be the 
Ve tone (chanee) 2000 Most powerful, efficient and eco- 


nomical drive ever produced. 


See your nearest Denbyman and 
write for literature. 
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For street wear 
and motoring; for 
rain or shine, you'll 
like the Rosenwald & Weil 
‘Highland Heather’ Over- 


coat with its unique water- 
proof weave and _ stylish 


lines. Look for our label. 


Wakers of good overcoats, raincoats 
trousers, fancy and dress waistcoats 
smoking jackets, bathrobes, summer 


lothing, golf and automobile apparel 


Rosenwald & Weil 
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‘My nephew, Mr. William Partridge, has 
invented a wonderful explosive, and it is 
quite likely that these men are here to try 
to steal it.” 

“Sure. Men'll do anything. If y’ put 
allthemeninth’ worldinth’ cooler, wouldn't 
be "ny more crime.” 

She glowered at the dog Aida, which had 
risen from the basket and was removing the 
last remains of sleep from her system by a 
series of calisthenics of her own invention, 
as if suspecting her of masculinity. Mrs. 
Pett could not help wondering what trag- 
edy in the dim past had caused this hatred 
of males on the part of her visitor. Miss 
Trimble had not the appearance of one who 
would lightly be deceived by man; still less 
the appearance of one whom man, unless 
shortsighted and extraordinarily suscep- 
tible, would go out of his way to deceive. 
She was still turning this mystery over in 
her mind when her visitor spoke., 

“Well, gimme th’ rest of th’ dope,” said 
Miss Trimble. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“More facts. Spill ’m!’ 

‘‘Oh, I understand,” said Mrs. Pett 
hastily, and embarked on a brief narrative 
of the suspicious circumstances which had 
“aused her to desire skilled assistance. 

‘‘Lor’ W’sbeach?” said Miss Trimble, 
breaking the story. ‘‘Who’s he?” 

“A very great friend of ours.” 

‘You vouch f'r him pers’n'lly? He's 
all right, huh? Not a crook, huh?” 

“Of course he is not!’’ said Mrs. Pett 
indignantly. “‘ He’s a great friend of mine.” 

“S’ll right. Well, I guess thass "bout all, 
huh? I'll be going downstairs an’ starting 


in 


’ 


>o 


You can come here immediately? 

“Sure. Got parlor-maid rig round at m’ 
boarding house round corner. Come back 
with it ‘n ten minutes. Same dress I used 
when I w’s working on th’ Marling d’vorce 
case 

“D’jer know th’ Marlings? Idle rich! 
Bound t’ get nto trouble. I fixed ’m. Well, 
g’-by. Mus’ be going. No time t’ waste.”’ 

Mrs. Pett leaned back faintly in her chair. 
She felt overcome. 

Downstairs, on her way out, Miss Trimble 
had paused in the hall to inspect a fine 
statue that stood at the foot of the stairs 
It was a noble work of art, but it seemed to 
displease her. She snorted. 

“Idle rich!" she muttered scornfully. 
“B-r-rh!” 

The portly form of Mr. Crocker loomed 
up from the direction of the back stairs 
She fixed her left eye on him piercingly 
Mr. Crocker met it and quailed. He had 
that consciousness of guilt that philoso- 
phers tell us is the worst drawback to crime 
Why this woman's gaze should disturb him 
so thoroughly he could not have said. She 
was a perfect stranger to him. She could 
know nothing about him. Yet he quailed 

“Say,” said Miss Trimble, “I’m c’ming 
here’s parlor maid.” 

“Oh, ah?” said Mr. Crocker feebly. 

“G-r-r-rh!”’ observed Miss Trimble, and 
departed. 

xviit 

HE library, whither Jimmy had made 

his way after leaving Mrs. Pett, was a 
large room on the ground floor, looking out 
on the street that ran parallel to the south 
side of the house. It had French windows 
opening on a strip of lawn that ended in 
a high stone wall with a small gate in it, the 
general effect of these things being to create 
a resemblance to a country house rather 
than to one in the center of the city. Mr. 
Pett’s town residence was full of these sur- 
prises 

In one corner of the room a massive safe 
had been let into the wall, striking a note 
of incongruity, for the remainder of the 
wall space was completely covered with vol- 
umes of all sorts and sizes, which filled the 
shelves and overflowed into a small gallery, 
reached by a short flight of stairs and run- 
ning along the north side of the room over 
the door. 

Jimmy cast a glance at the safe, behind 
the steel doors of which he presumed the 
test tube of Partridgite that Willie had 
carried from the luncheon table lay hid; 
then transferred his attention to the shelves. 
\ cursory inspection of these revealed noth- 
ing that gave promise of whiling away en- 
tertainingly the moments that must elapse 
before the return of Ann. Jimmy’s tastes in 
literature lay in the direction of the lighter 
kind of modern fiction, and Mr. Pett did 
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(Continued from Page 22 


not appear to possess a single volume that 
had been written later than the eighteenth 
century—and mostly poetry at that. He 
turned to the writing desk near the window, 
on which he had caught sight of a standing 
shelf, full of books of a more modern aspect. 
He picked one up at random and opened it. 

He threw it down disgustedly. It was 
poetry. This man Pett appeared to have a 
perfect obsession for poetry. One would 
never have suspected it, to look at him. 
Jimmy had just resigned himself, after an- 
other glance at the shelf, to a bookless v igil, 
when his eye was caught by a name—on the 
cover of the last in the row—so unexpected 
that he had to look again to verify the dis- 
covery. 

He had been perfectly right. There it 
was— in gold letters 


Tue LONELY HEART 


BY 
ANN CHESTER 


He extracted the volume from the shelf 
in a sort of stupor. Even now he was in- 
clined to give his goddess of the red hair 
the benefit of the doubt and to assume that 
someone else of the same name had written 
it. For it was a defect in Jimmy’s char- 
acter—one of his many defects—that he 
loathed and scorned minor poetry and con- 
sidered minor poets, especially when femi- 
nine, an unnecessary affliction. He declined 
to believe that Ann, his Ann, agirl full of the 
finest traits of character, the girl who had 
been capable of encouraging a comparative 
stranger to break the law by impersonating 
her cousin, Jimmy Crocker, could also be 
capable of writing The Lonely Heart and 
other poems. He skimmed through the first 
one he came across and shuddered. It was 
pure slush. It was the sort of stuff they 
filled up pages with in the magazines when 
the detective story did not run long enough 
It was the sort of stuff that long-haired 
blighters read aloud to other long-haired 
blighters in English suburban drawing 
rooms. It was the sort of stuff that—to be 
brief —gave him the Willies. No, it could 
not be Ann who had written it. 

The next moment the horrid truth was 
thrust upon him. There was an inscription 
on the title page: 

To my dearest Uncle Peter, wit} 
love Jrom the author 


4nn Chester 


The room seemed to reel before Jimmy’s 
eyes. He felt as if a friend had wounded 
him ‘in his tenderest feelings. He felt as if 
some loved one had smitten him over the 
back of the head with asandbag. For one 
moment, in which time stood still, his devo 
tion to Ann wabbled. It was as if he had 
found her out in some terrible crime that 
revealed unsuspected flaws in her hitherto 
ideal character. 

Then his eye fell upon the date on the 


title page, and a strong spasm of relief 
shook him. The clouds rolled away, and he 
loved her still. This frightful volume had 
been published five years ago. 

A wave of pity swept over Jimmy. He did 
not blame her now. She had been a mere 
child five years ago, scarcely old enough to 
distinguish right from wrong. You couldn't 
blame her for writing sentimental verse at 
that age. Why, at a similar stage in his own 
career he had wanted to be a vaudeville 
singer. Everything must be excused to 
youth. It was with a tender glow of affec- 
tionate forgiveness that he turned the pages. 

As he did so a curious thing happened to 
him. He began to have that feeling, which 
everyone has experienced at some time or 
other, that he had done this very thing be- 
fore. He was almost convinced that this 
was not the first time he had seen that poem 
on page twenty-seven entitled A Lament. 
Why, some of the lines seemed extraordi- 
narily familiar. The people who understood 
these things explained this phenomenon, he 
believed, by some stuff about the cells of 
the brain working simultaneously or some- 
thing. Something about cells anyway. He 
supposed that that must be it. 

But that was not it. The feeling that he 
had read all this before grew instead of van- 
ishing, as is generally the way on these 
occasions. He had read this stuff before. 
He was certain of it. But when? And 
where? And aboveall,why? Surely he had 
not done it from choice. 

It was the utter impossibility of his hav- 
ing done it from choice that led his memory 
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in the right direction. There had only been 
a year or so in his life when he had been 
obliged to read things that he would not 
have read of his own free will, and that had 
been when he worked on the Chronicle. 
Could it have been that they had given him 
this book of poems to review? Or 

And then memory, in its usual eccentric 
way, having taken all this time to make the 
first part of the journey, finished the rest of 
it with one lightning swoop, and he knew. 
And with the illumination came dismay, 
worse than dismay — horror. 

“Gosh!” said Jimmy. 

He knew now why he had thought on the 
occasion of their first meeting in Londor 
that ke had seen hair like Ann’s befors 
The mists rolled away and he saw every 
thing clear and stark. He knew what had 
happened at that meeting five years before, 
to which she had so mysteriously alluded 
He knew what she had meant that evening 
on the boat when she had charged 
Jimmy Crocker with having cured her of 
sentiment. A cold sweat sprang into being 
about his temples. He could remembe 


that interviéw now, as clearly as if it had 





happened five minutes ago instead live 
years. 
He could recall the article for t 
Chronicle that he had written from the in- 
the ghoulish gusto with which 
nit. Hehad hada boy's undis 


terview, and 
€ 


ad writt 








led sense of humor in those days, the 
sense of humor that riots like a young et 
careless of what it brui dcrushes. He 
shuddered at the recollection of the th ngs 
he had hammered out so gleefully on | 
typewriter down at the Chronicle office He 


ig in disgust from tl 
man he had been, the man who could haves 


found himself recoil 





done a wanton thing like that without com- 
punction orruth. He had read extracts fron 
the article to an appreciati 
A great sympathy for Ann welled up in him. 
No wonder she hated the memory « f Jimn 


Crocker. 


. 1] . 
ve colleague 


1 ‘ 
It is probable that remorse would hay 





tortured him even further had he not 
chanced to turn absently to pags rt x 
and read a poem entitled Love Funera 
It was not a long poem, and he had finished 

side of two minutes; but by that tims 
a change had come upon his mood of self 
vathing. He no longer felt like a part 
larly mean murderer. Love's Funeral wa 
likeatonic. It braced and invigorated hin 
It was so unspeakably absurd, so poor 
every respect. All things, he now perceived, 
had worked together for good. 

Ann had admitted on the boat that it was 


his satire that had crushed out of her the 
fondness for ng. Ifthat wa 
» then the part he had played in her lif 


had been that of a rescuer. He t} 


hi ot off 3 
3s of 


her as she was now and as she must have 
been then, to have written stuff like this 
and he rejoiced at what he had done. Ina 


manner of speaking the Ann of to-day, the 


glorious creature who went 





lace 
t 
kidnaping Ogdens, was his |} x. It 
M is he who had destroyed the minor poetry 
virus in her. The refrain of an old song 
came to him 
You made me what I am to-d y! 
I hope you're sat fied! 
He was more than satisfied. He was 


proud of himself. He rejoiced, however, 
irst flush of enthusiasm, some- 
what moderately. There was no disguising 
the penaity of hisdeed of kindness. 
Jimmy Crocker was no rescuer, but a sort of 
blend of ogre and vampire. She must never 
learn his real identity—or not until he had 
succeeded by assiduous toil, 
would, in neutralizing that prejudice of the 
distant past. 

A footst« p outside broke in on his 
thoughts. He thrust the book quickly back 
into its place. Ann came in and shut the 
door behind her. 

“Well?” she said eagerly. 

Jimmy did not reply for a moment. He 
was looking at her and thinking how per- 
fect in every way she was now, as she stood 
there purged of sentimentality, all aglow 
with curiosity to know how her nefarious 
plans had succeeded. It was his Ann who 
stood there, not the author of The Lonely 
Heart 

“Did you ask her?”’ 

“Yes, but 5 

Ann’s face fell. 

“Oh! She won't let him come back?” 

Continued on Page 61 


after the 





as he hoped he 
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Detroit Electric 


Greatest Enclosed Car Values 


ever offered by world’s largest 
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Model 68 


exclusive enclosed car builders 














You might ask in a sincere de whom the enclosed car is an 
sire to get accurate information, odd or a special model 
**Do you actually build the finest 
enclosed cars?” 4. Our engineers and design 
ers devote their time exclusive 
And we would answer your ly to building an enclosed car 
question in this way. Most of the utmost convenience and 
motor car makers build very safety in driving. For instance 
few enclosed cars. The major Detroit Electrics have clear 
portion of their business is con vision windows all around that 
fined to other types. make it easy and safe for you 
to motor even in crowded 4-passenger Brougham, 42-cell, 13-plate battery 
But we build only enclosed trafhc. And they are constantly 10-inch | yey pe Goodnch Se 
cars. That is our sole business. devising ways and means of 7 7 6 to 2 en bape ce ce enc ean 
And we have specialized in en obtaining quality with greate: Detroit . 
closed car construction for 10 economy 
years. 
5. There are in our employ 
Is it not reasonable to believe 1100 men. Each one of these 
that we are further advanced men 1s a specialist in enclosed 
and better able to build en car work And because he is 
closed cars than others who doing his particular duty day 
specialize on touring car types? after day he has become ex 
pert and efhcient in the degree 
Then you might say, “Are De that only a specialist can _ be 
troit Electrics greater dollar- come expert and efficient 
for-dollar values than any Should he be called upon to 
other?” work on open cars 85 per cent 
of the time, and then turn his 
And this is how we would re hand to enc losed car work is 
ply he is in factories where en 
closed cars form but a small 
1. Our factory contains 20 portion of the output— his abil 
acres of floor space. Every ity and efhciency would natu 
square toot was designed and rally be lessened greatly 
is used solely to promote the : : 
eficient and economical manu- Is it not evident that the Detroit Ele« 
facture of enclosed cars. tric organization —with its specialist 
mec hanics working exclusively on er! 
. - closed cars can build better enclosed 
Z There is $550,000 worth cars with far greater economy than 
of manutacturing equipment. an organization of open car work 
Every dollar's worth was in mans 
stalled with the single aim of Perhaps you hesitate to make up 
building enclosed cars better your mind before having the higher 
and more economically quality and greater value of Detroit 


Electrics confirmed by others 


3 a4 ith the growth of Detroit If so, we ask you to contemplate thi 


Flectric sales we have attained further fact. There are cars of higher 
. wolume of manufecture 60 price and there are cars of lower price 
: ; gt than Detroit Electrics, but more en 


great that it has enabled us to closed car buyers select Detroit Fle 





avail ourselves of equipment trics than any other either of higher 
(such as _ presses tools and or lower price—either of gasoline or 
j } l electric power 
dies) for the exclusive building 
of enclosed cars, which is of We urge you to visit your nearest 
the same modern type as the Detroit Electric dealer and inspect )-passenger Brougham, interc 
j se 1917 . soak ine Oil by Os 

equipment employed by other these 1917 models Fs 3 or = a ver-wh 

: ‘ tery AJanch wheelbase, 3 
big manufacturers who special- ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR CO Pacey oh aay 6 
ize on open type cars, and to DETROIT hte 3 iles per hour speed 
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” BLUE STREAK BELTS 


Keep Service-Costs at a Lower Level 


[wo things make for the growing use 
of Blue Streak Belts in every industry 
where rubber belting can be used. 


which 
rubber belt- 


One is the 
Goodyear has made in 
ing 


great improveme nt 


price of 
uncertain 


The other is the mounting 
leather belting, and its 


quality 

In Blue Streak, Goodyear has given 
rubber belting much _ longer life, 
much greater efficiency and _ econ- 


omy 


For example, the duck is 36-oz. that 
tests 575 to 600 pounds tensile strength, 
instead of the lighter 
450-pound test, once 
ficient 


weight, of 
thought  suf- 


cushioned, and literally 
welded together, by pure rubber gum, 
which is forced under pressure into the 
very fibre of the duck. 


The plies are 


The result is a belt tremendously strong, 
yet pliable; fit for the heaviest duty 





Today a single leather belt- 


yS Aiels N BS 


in power transmission without stretch 
or ply separation. 


the poorer 


quality costs practically the same 
that a double leather belt did a 
year ago. And in some industries 


the price of the latter is now pro- 


hibitive. 

Blue Streak quality never varies. Its 
first cost may be a little higher. But 
its last cost, its service cost, is always 
lower. 

Slippage and power waste are almost 
unknown where Blue Streak drives 
the machines. 

In paper mills, where the pull must not 
vary, Blue Streak is the premier belt. 
It is not affected by moisture or water. 

It is making new records for long life 
where dust or grit or fine slag—as in 
cement and brick plants—necessi- 
tates frequent renewal of ordinary 
belting. 

There are few situations in which Blue 
Streak will not supplant other belts 
and do better work at a lower cost. 


la 0 
rs * 
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In abnormal conditions, we prefer 


October 28, 





to 


" . . : 
make special investigation, to insure 


the greatest economy in 


and _ performance. 


Our recommendations are 
perience and practice; 
tation must depend on the 

service and 

of the belt we 


and year-out 


recommend. 


purchase 


based on ex- 
and our repu 
year-in 


economy 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


Akron, Ohio 





A Useful Book in Any Industry 








The Goodyear Encyclopedia of Me 
chanical Goods makes specific 
mendations covering the use of Good 
year Belts, Packing, Hose and Valves in 
mills, mines, factories, 
ries, oil fields, etc., etc. Its compilation 
from practical experience makes it a 
valuable reference book. Write for it 
naming the particular industry in which 
you are interested. 
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(Continued from Page 58) 
“She absolutely refused 
‘I know you did.” 
There was a silence. 
“Well, this settles it,” said Jimmy. 
**Now you will have to let me help you.” 
Ann looked troubled 
“* But it’s such a risk 
r _— hap ypen to you. 
criminal! offense? 


Something terrible 
Isn’t impersonation 


“What does it matter? They tell me 
prisons are excellent places nowadays. Con- 
certs, picnics—all that sort of thing. I 
shan’t mind going there. I have a nice 


inging voice. 
glee club.” 

“I suppose we are breaking the law,” 
aid Ann seriously. ‘I told Jerry that noth- 
ing could happen to us—except the loss of his 
place, to him, and my being sent to my grand- 
mother, to me—but I’m bound to say I said 
that just to encourage him. Don’t you think 
we ought to know what the penalty is, in 
case we are caught?” 

‘It would enable us to make our plans. 
If it’s a life sentence I shouldn't worry 
about selecting my future career.” 

“You see,” explained Ann, “I suppose 
they would hardly send me to prison, as I’m 
a relation—though I would far rather go 
there than to grandmother's. She lives ail 
alone, miles away in the country, and is 
trong on discipline; but they might do all 
sorts of things to you, in spite of my plead- 
ings. I really think you had better give up 
theidea. I’m afraid my enthusiasm carried 
me away. I didn’t think of al! this before.” 

“‘Never! This thing goes through or fails 
over my dead body. What are you looking 
for?” 

Ann was deep in a bulky volume that 
tood on a lectera by the window. 

Catalogue,” she said briefly, turning 
the pages. ‘‘Uncle Peter has heaps of law 
books. I'll look up ki dnaping Here we 
are: “Law encyclopedia—shelf X.’ Oh, 
that’s upstairs. I shan’t be a minute.” 


I think I will try to make the 


She ran to the little staircase and dis- 
appeared. Her voice came from the gallery. 
“*Here we are! I've got it! 


“Shoot,” said 
‘There's such 


ony. 
a lot of it,”’ called the voice 
from above—‘‘pages and pages, I'm just 
skimming. Wait a moment!” 
A rustling followed from the gallery, the 
a sneeze. 
“This is the dustiest place I was ever 
in,” said the voice. “‘It’s inches deep eve ry- 
where It’s full of cigarette ends too I 
must tell unc le. Oh, here it is. Kidnaping 
pe nalties 4 
“Hush,” called Jimmy. 
one coming.” 
The door opened. 
“Hello,” said Ogden, str 
looking for you. Didn’ 
here.”” 
“Come right in, my litt 
yourself at home,” said 
Ogden eyed him with disfavor 
You're pretty fresh, aren't yor 
‘This is praise from Sir Hubert Star ley 
“Eh? Who's he?” 
“Oh, a gentleman wh 
what.” 
Ogden « losed the door. 
“Well, 
what you are 
“T’ve got your numl 
“In what respect ? 
Anott rer cht ickle proceeded from the bulb- 
ous boy. 


‘There's some- 
lingin. “Iwas 
t think you would be 


le man, and make 
Jimmy. 





» knew what was 


i know what's what too. I know 
or one thing.”” He chuckled. 


ver all right.” 





“You think you're smooth, don’t you? 
But I’m onto you. Jimmy Crocker! A lot 
of Jimmy Crocker you are! You're a crook. 


Get me? And I know what you’re after, at 
that. You're going to try to kidnap me.” 
From the corner of his eye Jimmy 
aware of Ann’s startled face, looking over 
the gallery rail and Map eo ay hastily. No 
sound came from the heights, but he knew 
that she was listening inte ntl y. 
““What makes you think that? 
Ogden lowered himself into the depth of 
is favorite easy-chair and, putting his fe et 
restfully on the writing desk, met Jimmy’s 
gaze with a glassy but knowing eye. 

“*Got a cigarette?” he said 

“‘T have not,” said Jimmy. 

“So am I.” 

“Returning with your permission to our 
original subject,”’ said Jimmy) 
you think that I have come 
you?” 

Ogden yawned. 

‘] was in the drawing-room after lunch, 
and that guy Lord Wisbeach came in and 
said he wanted to talk to mother privatel 
Mother sent me out of the 
I listened at the door.” 


was 


” 


“T’'m sorry. 





‘“‘what makes 


here to kidnap 





room, 8oO Ol 


course 





I did my best.” 
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“Do you know Where little boys go 
who listen to private 
Jimmy severely 

“To the witness stand generally, I gues 
Well, I listened, and I heard this Lord Wis 
beach tell mother that he had only pre 
tended to recognize you as Jimmy Crocker 
and that really he had never seen you before 
in his life. He said you were a « 
that they had got to watch you. Well, | 
knew then why you | iad come her It was 
pretty smooth, getting in the way you did 
I've got to hand it to you.” 

Jimmy did not reply. His mind was 
cupied with the contemplation of tt 
ing counterstroke on the part of Gent! ’ 
Jack. He could hardly refrain from ad 
miring the simple strategy with which t 
latter had circumvented him 
an artistry about the 
respect. 

‘Well, now, Set here,” s 
and I have got to get together on 
proposition. I’ve been kidnaped twice be- 
fore, and the only guys that made anyt} ing 
out of it were the kid apers. It’s prett 
soft for them. They couldn’t have 
cent without me, aa the y never dre -_— ed 
giving mea -3~ ~off. I'm getting good : 
tired “of being kidnaped for other peopl le's 
benefit, and 1 ve made up my mind that 
the next guy that wants me has g ot to come 
ac ross. See 

“ My propositic ] yn is fifty-f fty If y i 
it I’m game to let you goahead. If youd 
like it then the deal’s off, and you'll find that 


conversations?’ said 


TOOK ar 





There wa 


move that compelled 


uid Ogden, “you 





you've a darned poor chance of getting me 
When I was kidnaped before I was just a 
kid, but I can look after myself now. We 


what do you say? 

Jimmy found it hard at fi rst to say any 
thing. He had never properly understood 
the possibilities of Ogden’'s character be- 
fore. The longer he contemplated him, the 
more admirable Ann’s scheme appeared 
It seemed to him that only a resolute keeper 
of a home for dogs would be adequats 
equipped for dealing with this remarkable 
youtn 

“This is a commerci 

“You bet it is!” said ( jgden, “ My mid- 
dle name is business. you working 
this on your own, or are you in with Bu 
M: aginnis wae rowd?”’ 

‘I don’t think I know Mr. Maginnis.” 


“He’ a the guy wl o kidnaped me the first 


al age,”” he said 
pay, are 


time. He’s a roughneck. Smooth Sam 
Fisher got away with me the second time. 
Maybe you're in with Sam?’ 


“No, I guess not 


I heard that he had 


married and retired from busine I rather 
wish you were one of Buck’s lot I like 
Buck. When he kidnaped me I lived 


with him and he 
When I left him 


viewed me about it 2 r one 


gave me a I 
‘ame and inter 


of the Sunday 


Swe 


a woman ¢ 


papers Sob stuff. ‘alled the piece *Even 
Kidnapers Have Tender Hearts Beneat! 
a Rough Exterior.’ I’ve got it upstairs ir 


my te yey album. It was pretty 
ad slush. Buck Maginnis hasn't got ar 

tender he art bene sath his rough exterior, but 

he’s a good sort and I liked him. We used 





to shoot craps, and he taught me to che 
I'd be t ickled to death to have Buck get 
me again. But if you’re working on y 
own, all right. It’s all the same to me I 


vided you meet me on the terms 
‘You certain! 


‘Less o it 


are a fascinating cl 
it. I've 
enough to be ar withou laving you getting 





— f 
s ol 











fresh. Well, what about it? Talk figure 
If I let you take me away, do we divvy up 
or don’t we? That's all you've got t “ 
‘That's easily settled. I'll certainly give 
you half of whatever I get.” 
Ogden looked wist full tthewriting desi 
‘I wish I could have that writing 


~ it fey wouldn't stan Ai in law. I sup- 
1a!l have to trust you.” 
«He nor among thieves.” 
“Less of the 
straight 


ose I sk 


business proposit: I've got 
something valuable to sell, and I’r 
if I’m going to keep giving it awa I 
been too easy. I ought to have thought of 
this before. All right, then, that’s settled. 
Now it’s up to you! You can think out the 
rest of it yourself!” 

He heaved himself out of the chair and 


left the room. Ann, coming down fr 


the gallery, found Jimmy meditating. He 
looked up at the sound of her step 
“Well, that seems to make it pretty ea 


for us, doesn’t it?” he said. “It solves the 
pre blem of ways and means.” 

“But this is awful. This alters every 
thing. It isn’t safe we you to stay h 
You mu t go away at once They've fo 
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thieves. This is ju t a 
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TRADE MARK FACE 


loss a dollar on the counte ur nearest 


will 
You 
because you get your dollar back 
if you don’t agree that the 
with its 12 **Radio”’ 
shaving razor that ever touched a 


ver Ready, 


Safety Ra or 
wit]? Radio Blades 


In all tl 





dealer for an ‘Ever-Ready’, and vou 


win everlasting pleasure and comfort. 
can’t lose, 


*Ever-Ready’ 


4 zg 
_ - (e 
> 
TRADE MARK FACE 2 
j oO _. TRADE MARK FACE 
Blades is the smoothest 
beard. 


“ Heads, YouWin— 


rot ye 
never + 





e 


1e history of blade making, there 


before existed such a perfect control of steel tem- 


per and blade keenness as that of the Ever- sh 
Ready ‘‘Radio’’ Blades. There are 12 of these => 
blades in every dollar outfit com — e with self _ = 
adjusted Ever-Ready Frame, all in a solid sub 
stantial case as illustrated. : - 
y dealers everywhere—$ Look for trade-mark fa : ; 

Extra Ever- Rena endo, Ofer 30c £ 

AMERICAN SAPETY ( . , Brook New York 





Complete 
Outfit 
withIize 


One Dollar 


ades 





Absorbent Cotton 
Gauze, Bandages 
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Double-Sure Products 


Adhesive Plaster 


Fumigators 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS’ 


Little Accidents 


Often Cause Big Troubles—Be Careful 


This is to urge home protection. 
Any little accident which breaks the skin may lead to germ 


infection. Don't apply 
hand the B&B dressings 
and gauze bandages. 

In a larger 
right thing before he arrives. 
have sterile dressings ready. 

Vhese are things to keep on 


you should get them now from your druggist. 


a home-made bandage. 
absorbent cotton, 


accident always 


Have on 
adhesive plaster 


call the doctor. But do the 
Have a First Aid Book. And 
hand. If you don’t have them 
It is too late 


to get them when an accident happens. 


Get the right dressings 
you may feel safe. They are 
ments. — 
the package keeps them so. 

Don't 


B&B double-sure dressings 
They are not only aseptic when we ship 


take risks in these things. 


and 
made to meet hospital require- 
them, but 


Den't rely on unknown 


dressings or on dressings wrongly packed 


Always call the doctor — remember First Aid is only first aid. 





B&B Dressings 


These germ-proof envelopes contain B&B Arro Ab 
sorbent Cotton and B&B Handy-Fold Gauze. From!0 
to Wcome ina bow. The envelope says sealed until 
you want ¢. B&B Cotton and Gauze also come in patent 

packa, ou never re- 
move the roll Cut off what 
is wanted, and leave the rest 
untouc 

These dressings are twice 
sterilized — once after being 
sealed. The package keeps 
them aterile hese tacts are 


all-important. 


B&B Fumigators 


The B&B Formaldehyde 
Fumigator is of twice the 
usual strength. This makes it 
double-sure. Simply seal the 
room and light the wick, and 
the gaseous germic perme - 
ates every crevice, Use it 
in fall housecleaning. Use it 
in any house which others 
have occupied, Keep the 
home you live in free from 
infectious germs. 





B&B Adhesive Plaster 


comes in rolls and on spools from 10 cents up. Made 
specially for surgeons use it covers little scratches 
and cuts and holds bandages in place, This rubber 
Adhesive sticks to anything 
to rubber, glass, 
cloth. So you can 
mend anything with in, kt 
steps leaks in lawn hose, in 
inner tubes, in hot water bot 
tles. Itmendsbrokenhandles 
lt mends tears in cloth. ht 
stays where you stick it, and 
ts water proof You have 
hundreds of daily uses for it. 


china, 
wood or 


B&B First Aid Book 


This 128-page book is written for us by a famous 
surgeon. It is a complete reprint of our long 
sold for 50 cents, it tells what to do in any emergency 

q adiion k 


—m ace 


our cost — and we will mail this 
book as an aid in home protec- 
bon. 


Address Firt Aid Dept. 68. 








BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


~~ 


alll 
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ning? 


| his answer when I got back. 


| I can’t think clearly. 
| didn’t seem to matter much. 
| He was good-looking and good-tempered. 
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you out. You may be*arrested at any mo- 
ment.” 

“That's a side issue. The main point is 
to put this thing through. Then we can 
think about what is going to happen to me.” 

“2, But can’t you see the risk you’re run- 
‘I don’t mind. 

“T won't let you.’ 
“You must.’ 
“But do be sensible. 


I want to help you.’ 


What would you 


think of me if I allowed you to face this 
| danger 


“T wouldn’t think any differently of you. 
My opinion of you is a fixed thing. Noth- 
ing can alter it. I tried to tell you on the 
boat, but you wouldn’t let me. I think 
you ‘re the most perfect, wonderful girl in all 
the world. I’ve loved you since the first 
moment I saw you. I knew who you were 
when we met for half a minute that day in 
London. We were utter strangers, but I 
knew you. You were the girl I had been 
looking for all my life. Good heavens, you 
talk of risks! 

“Can't you understand that just being 
with you and speaking to you and know- 
ing that we share this thing is enough to 
wipe out any thought of risk? I'd do any- 
thing for you; and you expect me to back 
out of this thing bee cause there is a certain 
amount of danger!’ 

Ann had retreated to the door and was 
looking at him with wide eyes. With other 
young men—and there had been many 
who had said much the same sort of thing 
to her since her débutante days, she had 
been cool and composed—a little sorry, per- 
haps, but in no doubt as to her own feelings 
and her ability to resist their pleadings. But 
now her heart was racing, and the convic- 
tion had begun to steal over her that the 
cool and composed Ann Chester was in im- 
minent danger of making a fool of herself. 
Quite suddenly, without any sort of warn- 
ing, she realized that there was some qual- 
ity in Jimmy that called aloud to some 
corresponding quality in herself—a nebu- 
lous something that made her know that he 
and she were mates. She knew herself hard 
to please where men were concerned. She 
could not have described what it was in her 
that all the men she had met—the men 
with whom she had golfed and ridden and 
yachted—had failed to satisfy; but ever 
since she had acquired the power of self- 
analysis she had known that it was some- 
thing that was a solid and indestructible 
part of her composition. She could not 
have put into words what quality she de- 
manded in man, but she had always known 
that she would recognize it when she found 
it—and she recognized it now in Jimmy. 
It was a recklessness, an irresponsibility, a 
cheerful dare-deviltry, the complement to 
her own gay lawlessness. 

“Ann!” said Jimmy. 

“It’s too late!” 

She had not meant to say that. She had 
meant to say that it was impossible, out of 
the question. But her heart was running 
away with her, goaded on by the irony of 
it all. A veil seemed to have fallen from 
before her eyes, and she knew now why she 
had been drawn to Jimmy from the very 
first. They were mates, and she had thrown 
away her happiness. 

“I’ve promised to marry 
beach! oA 

Jimmy stopped dead, as if the blow had 
been a physical one. 

“You've promised to marry Lord Wis- 


Lord Wis- 


“But- but when?” 

“Just now—only a few minutes ago, 
when I was driving him to his hotel. He 
had asked me to marry him before I left for 
England, and I had promised to give him 
But when I 
got back somehow I couldn't make up my 
mind. 

“Thedaysslippedby. Something seemed 
to be holding me back. He pressed me to 


| say that I would marry him, and it seemed 
| absurd to go on refusing to be definite, so 


I said I would.” 

sy You can't love him? 
not— 

Ann met his gaze frankly. 

“‘Something seems to have happened to 
me in the last few minutes,”’ she said, “and 
A little while ago it 
I liked him. 


Surely you do 


I felt that we should get along quite well 
and be as happy as most people are. That 
seemed as near perfection as one could ex- 
pect to get nowadays, so—well, that’s how 
it was.” 
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“But you can’t marry him! It’s out of 
the question!” 

“T’ve promised.” 

“You must break 

“T can’t do that.” 

“You must!” 

“T can’t. One must play the game.” 

Jimmy groped for words. 

“But in this case—you mustn’t— it’s aw- 
ful—in this special case ” He broke off. 
He saw the trap he was in. He could not 
denounce that crook without exposing him- 
self. And from that he still shrank. Ann’s 
prejudice against Jimmy Crocker might 
have its root in a trivial and absurd griev- 
ance, but it had been growing through the 
years, and who could say how strong it was 
now? 

Ann came a step toward him, then paused 
doubtfully. Then, as if making up her 
mind, she drew near and touched his sleeve. 

“*T’m sorry,” she said. 

There was a silence. 

“I’m sorry!” 

She moved away. 
behind her. 


your promise!” 


The door closed softly 
Jimmy scarcely knew that she 
had gone. He sat down in that deep chair 
that was Mr. Pett’s favorite and stared 
sightlessly at the ceiling. And then—how 
many minutes or hours later he did not 
know—the sharp click of the door handle 
roused him. He sprang from the chair. 
Was it Ann come back? 

It was not Ann. Round the edge ee 
door came inquiringly the fair head of Lord 
Wisbeach. 

“‘Oh!” said his lordship, sighting Jimmy. 

The head withdrew itself. 

“Come here!” shouted Jimmy. 

The head appeared again. 

“Talking to me?” 

“Yes, I was talking to you.” 

Lord Wisbeach followed his superstruc- 
ture into the room. He was outwardly all 
that was bland and unperturbed, but there 
was a wary look in the eye that cocked it- 
self at Jimmy, and he did not move far from 
the door. His fingers rested easily on the 
handle behind him. He did not think it 
probable that Jimmy = have heard of 
his visit to Mrs. Pett, but there had been 
something me . acing in Jimmy’s voice, and 
Lord Wisbeach believed in safety first. 

“They told me Miss Chester was here,” 
he said, by way of relaxing any possil 
strain there might be in the situation. 

ni ae what the devil do you want with 
Miss Chester, you slimy, crawling, 
story worker, you oily yegg?”’ 
Jimmy. 

The sunniest optimist could not have de- 
luded himself into the belief that - words 
were spoken in a friendly and genial 
Lord Wisbeach’s fingers tightene ‘a or 
door handle, and he grew a littk 
about the cheek bones. 

“*What’s all this about?” he said 

“You infernal crook!” 

Lord Wisbeach looked anxiou 

“Don’t shout like that! Are 
Do you want people 

Jimmy drew a deep breath. 

“T shall have to get farther away from 
you,” he said more quietly. ‘“‘There’s 
knowing what may happen if I don’t. 
don’t want to kill you. At least I « 

I had better not.”’ 

He retired slowly, until brought to a halt 
by the writing desk. To thi anchored 
himself with a firm grip. He was extremely 
anxious to do nothing rash, and the 
tacle of Gentleman Jack invited rashness 
He leaned against the desk, clutching its 
solidity with both hands. Lord Wisbeach 
held steadfastly to the door handle. And in 
this tense fashion the interview proceeded. 

“Miss Chester,” said Jimmy, for 
himself to speak calmly, “‘ has just been tell 
ing me that she h as promised to marry you 

“Quite true,” said Lord Wisbeach. “It 
will be announced to-morrow.” A remark 
trembled on his lips, to the effect that he 
relied on Jimmy for a fish slice, but pru- 
dence kept it unspoken. He was unable at 
resent to understand Jimmy’s emotion. 
Why Jimmy should object to his being en- 
gaged to Ann he could not imagine. But 
it was plain that for some reason he had 
taken the thing to heart and, dearly as he 
loved a bit of quiet fun, Lord Wisbeach 
cided that the other was at least six inches 
too tall and fifty pounds too heavy to be 
bantered in his present mood by one of his 
own physique. “‘Why not?” 

“It won't be announced to-morrow,” 
said Jimmy. “Because by to-morrow you 
will be as far away from here as you can get, 
if you have any sense.” 

**What do you mean?” 

(Continued on Page 65 
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‘Ihe Heraldic Pattern 


In this new pattern is offered a revival of 
the antique hand-hammered effect with a 
decorative crest to relieve severity 





a aie lt is made in the heaviest Srade of silver plate 

2 RSE and is backed by an unqualified guarantee. 

= i The Heraldic. Pattern can be matched in hollow 

fae |aVas ware, such as coffee and tea sets, bowls, trays,ebe.~permil 

2 SS ag ting a full silver service in one harmonious design. 





Sold by leading dealers Send for illustrated catak ste “CQO Je: 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER. COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 
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Waste! Modern economy de- 


mands all of the 


power of the fuel 


and all of the “‘drive’’ of the gasoline 


Because of mechanical better- 
ments, coal which yesterday 
went to the mine dumps is today 
driving the machinery of produc- 
tion and transportation —with 
little waste. 


More energy is now extracted 
from every pound of fuel. 


It’s because of Twin-six motor 
refinements that the Packard 
demonstrates its unusual ability 
to handle low-gravity gasoline 
to transform a sluggish vapor 


into hot, lean, lively gas and 
return utmost mileage in all 
weathers and on all roads. 


More energy is now extracted 
from every gallon of gasoline. 


Let us make clear to you all 
that this means in motor car 
economy—and in your personal 
economy. The time and the 
place are yours to name. 


Prices, $2,865 and $3,265 at 
Detroit—tfor the 2-25 and 2-35. 


Ask the man who owns one 
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Continued from Page 62 chair where the other had dr i 4 
t . a — 
y “Just this—if you haven't left this house he did so a voice spoke 4 Mee a : 
| by breakfast time to-morrow I shall « xpose Say a . oe * 
{ you.” Jim I round The r m Was a t. 4 
‘ Lord Wisbeach was not feeling particu- parentl) T thing was beginning ai 
\ larly happy, but he laughed at this to assume an unc: aspect when the . 
voice spoke again 
“You think you're darned funny, don't 
you!’ 
It came from above. Jimmy had for 
gotten the gallery. He direct gaz 
thither and perceived the heavy face of 
H Ogden, hanging over the rail likeagargoyk 
} _ you doing there he ade 
n 
uu get there? 
a door back here that you get 
to from the stairs here tor a 
cigarette al irself 
‘ wher, don’t y ou were 
aper! You stru an onior 
re really Jit after all? 
was the sense that stuff 
taking me away and divvying up the 
> Aw, you make me tired!’ 
head was withdrawn, and Jimmy) 
eavy steps, followed by the banging 
r Peace igned in the brar 
y sat dowr n the 
s favorite, whicl 
1 to occupy, to t 
ire. The swiftness 
him a ttie ad i 
k matters over and f 
what had happened 
lhe only point that appeared al t 
clear to him, 1n a weiter of confusing 0 
currences, was the fact that he had lost the 
char of kidnaping Ogden. Everything 
had arranged itself so beautifully sim] 
and conveniently, as regarded that venture 
until a moment ago; but now that the | 
had discovered his identity it was impo 
sible for him to attempt it. He was loath to 
accept this fact. Surely, even now, there 
was a Wa) Quite suddenly an adm 
rable plar ecurred to hin It involved 
the iperatior f his father And at that 
thought he realized, with a start, that life 
had been moving so rapidly for hin nee 
his return to the house, that he had t paid 
any attention at all to what was really as . ° 
amazing a mystery as any. He had beer Knitreign Coats 
too busy to wonder why his father was there 
Jimmy debated the best method of get Made in many models complying with Fashion's whims, the types shown 
ting in touch with him. It was out of the represent the conservative Box Model and the fashionable Pinch Back. 
wat = — stion to des end Som pay —3 wner The Box Model is suitable as a Fall Topcoat, and is also a very attractive 
1s ever it was that his father lived in this new traveling companion, as it is so constructed as to fold or roll up without injury 
' incarnation of his The n the happy thought to fabric or garment, into a very small space in the traveling kit. The Pinch 
1ow what fool game you think struck him that results m ght be obtained Back or Sport type is correct for any outdoor affair where the more extreme 
but I can’t see why you by the simple process of ringing the be types are effective 
id me this when we were It might produce some other unit of the : 
ch” domestic staff. However, it was worth try Considerable art in designing and tailoring is required to fully bring out the 
st hed wer seamen Thee ing. He rang the bell. . virtues of these cloths and only the best organizations are capable of producing 
‘t at matters is that you are A few moments later the door opened the desired results. Price $18.00 to $30.00 
fhere to-morrow. Doyou Jimmy looked up. It was not his father "ee K C 
im It was a dangerous-looking female of uncer ° enyon ompany 
tain age, dressed as a parlor maid, who eyed New York “ sale O Chicago 
about all, I think Don't him with what seemed to his conscience Fifth Ave Bldg, 23d St. & Sth Ave New York Congress and Franklin Streets 
”" stricken soul—dislike and suspicion. She 
Gentleman Jack’s voice had a tight-lipped mouth and beady eye 
“T think you might give a beneath heavy brows. Jimmy had seldom 
fellow a chance to get out good. Give me seen a woman who attracted him les at a } = eon @ es @ 8.65 Zl “cry ur @ , oat & . -. ' 
4 time to have a guy in Montreal send mea first sight 2. . . oe 7. ¢ — 
, telegram, telling me to go up there right “Jer ring, s’?”” Fit ll Adi t bl T. il t Kit 
away. Otherwise you might Just as well Jimmy blinked and almost ducked. The ita us a ec o1e 1 
nut the cops on me at once. The old lady words had come at him like a projectil Fi All Fi ° ry 
knows re got business in Canada. You “Oh, ah, yes.” its ittings be 
‘ don’t need to be rough llow.”” “J’ want anything, s’?”’ I \ M\ 
Jimmy pondered this point With an effort, Jimmy induced his g 4 
All right, I don’t object to that.” to resume its interrupted equilibriun é 4 
“Thanks.” “Oh, ah, yes. Would you mind sending | 
“Don’t start anything, though!” Skinner, the butler, to me?” : i 
“T don’t know what you mean ~ : ‘er. % 
Jimmy pointed to the safe my drew ‘ 
‘ 1 at } 
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re after what's in there, and 
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crimes and had been unable to deny the 


charges. Such was the magic of Miss Trin 

















und I thir you had better make up your bie’s eye the left one, which looked d 
mind nd it in your room, getting a_ rectly at its object. Conjecture pau 
nice sleep to prepare you for your journey baffled at the thought of the effect that ! 
Do. 1 follow me, old friend?” gaze might have created in the breast 
I get you.” the sex she despised, had it been double 
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and Protects 


Necco Confections are safe 
for children to eat. Give them 
to the kiddies at home or impress upon them to ask for 
Necco Sweets when they buy candy at the store. Necco 
Fruit Drops, Hoarhound Drops, Sweet- 
hearts, Boston Baked Beans, Necco and Hub Wafers are 


Lemon Drops, 


just wholesome goodness. 


Everyone appreciates the superior quality of these 
Their purity and freshness are preserved in the 
glassine wrappers. Their delightful flavors are distinctly 
products of the Necco Kactory. Take some home. There 


sweets. 


are nine old-fashioned flavors in Necco and Hub Wafers. 


New England Confectionery Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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TO THE LAST PENNY 


(Continued from Page 5) 


At the luncheon he was a pleasant-faced 
chap, well set-up, with an air of youth 
rather than of juvenility, as though he were 
a young business man. If he had not come 
naturally by it this impression of business 
manhood might have degenerated into one 
of those unfortunate assumptions of supe- 
riority that so irritate in the young, because 
the old know that age is nothing to be 
proud of, age with its implied wisdom be- 
ing the most exasperating of all fallacies. 

With Tommy the impression of grown 
manhood imparted to his chatter a quality 
of good-fellowship deliberately put on out 
of admirable sympathy for young people 
who very properly did not desire to be 
bored. A nice chap, who could be trusted 
to be a staunch friend in comedy or tragedy ! 
The girls even thought he was interesting! 

He heard his chum Willetts gayly dis- 
cuss plans for the summer, all of which ne- 
cessitated Mr. Thomas Leigh’s presence 
at certain friendly houses. But he said 
nothing until after the luncheon was over 
and the talk had begun to drag desultorily, 
as it does when guests feel “‘good-by”’ be- 
fore they say it. 

“Well,” said Tommy, smiling pleasantly 
after the pause that followed Marion’s be- 
ginning to button a glove, “you might as 
well hear it now as later. It will save 
postage. I am not going to see you after 
to-day!” 

“What!” cried Rivington. 

“That!” said Tommy. “ My father told 
me this morning that there was nothing 
doing for me in finance.” 

“Oh, they always tell you business is 
rotten,” said Rivington reassuringly. His 
own father, with hundreds of tenanted 
houses, always talked that way. 

“Yes, but this time it’s so.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Marion in distress. 
“Did you talk back to — 

“My child, no harsh words passed my 
lips or his. I received honey with quinine 
from old Doctor Fate. The father of your 
dear friend is down to cases. The stuff sim- 
ply isn’t there; so it’s me for commerce 
and industry.” 

““What the heavens are you shooting at, 
Tommy?” 

“In plain English, it means that I've got 
to go to work, earn my own cigarette 
money, cut my fastidious appetite in two 
and hustle like a squirrel in a peanut ware- 
house. I'm going to Dayton, Ohio.” 

“Oh, Tommy!” said Marion. She had 
ceased to fumble with her gloves, and was 
looking at young Mr. Leigh with deep sym- 
pathy and a subtle admiration. 

Tommy was made aware of both by the 
relatively simple expedient of looking into 
her eyes. The conviction came upon him 
like a tidal wave that this was the finest girl 
in the world. He shared his great trouble 
with her, and that made her his as it had 
mude him hers. 

She was overpoweringly beautiful! 

Then came the reaction. It could never 
be! Calmly stated, she knew that he was 
going to do a man’s work. But she did not 
know why, nor why he must leave New 
York. He turned on her a pair of startled, 


| fear-filled eyes. 


| him that insisted on talking. 


She became serious as by magic. ‘“ What 
is it?” she whispered. 

The low tones brought her very close to 
him. Tommy wished to have no secrets 
from her, but he could not tell her. She 
read his unwillingness with the amazing in- 
tuition of women. Their relations subtly 
changed with that exchange of glances. 

- I can’t tell you—all the—the rea- 
sons,” he stammered, feeling himself hel p- 
less against the drive of somethin g within 
“TI can’t!” 
He paused, and then he whispered plead- 
ingly: “And you mustn’t ask me!” 

If she insisted he would confess, and he 
mustn't! 

“TI wish I had the nerve,” broke in Riv- 
ington, his voice dripping admiration and 
regret. ‘Tommy, you are some person, 
believe me!” 

Tommy had forgotten that Rivington 
was present. He turned to his friend now. 
In his eyes as in the eyes of the girl Tommy 
saw hero worship. This unanimity made 
Tommy feel very like his own portrait 
painted by the friendship of Rivington 
Willetts, Esquire. 

“Oh, pshaw!” he said modestly. “I’ve 
got to doit. I wouldn’t if I didn’t have to.” 

“Yes, you would,” contradicted Marion 
positively. He in turn was too polite to 


contradict her. But a moment later, when 
they shook hands at _parting, he made his 
trusty right convey in detail his acknowl- 
edgment that she knew everything. He 
was absolutely certain she would unde r- 
stand the spee “A he had not expressed in the 
words he had so carefully selected to spe ak 
silently with. 

Rivington made him promise to dine at 
the College Club that evening. A lot of the 
fellows would surely be there. Tommy 
went—the more willingly because he could 
not bear to talk to his father about the one 
subject that seemed inevitable between 
them. And, moreover, while he did not in- 
tend to talk about it with his comrades, he 
had always discussed everything elise with 
them for four years. Their presence would 
help to make his own silence tolerable to 
himself. 

The most curious thing in the world hap- 
pened. Instead of expressing sympathy for 
Mr. Thomas Leigh's financial reverses, all 
of the boys offered him nothing but con- 
gratulations on his pluck, his resolve and 
his profound philosophy. He felt “hes f 
elected by acclamation to a position as the 
oldest and wisest of the greatest class in 
history, the first of them all to become a 
man. 

The majority of his intimates were sons 
of millionaires, with not a snob among 
them, the sple ndid democrai y of their col- 
lege having decreed that snobbery was tl 
unpardonable crime. But it was plair n th at 
none of them ever had « xpec ted Ao to fall 
to his lot. Now they felt certain of his suc- 
cess. They gravely discussed methods for 
winning fame and fortune, and were not 
only profound but even cynical at times. 
They had quite a store of maxims which 
they called the right dope. When they 
asked him what he was going to do he 
smiled mysteriously and shook his head. 

He did this purely in self-defense. But 
they said he was a deep one. 

He left them immensely comforted. It 
was only when he was in his room an hour 
later, trying to go to sleep, that the grim 
reality of his tragedy came to him. What, 
he asked himself bitte rly, could he do? He 
was almost helpless in the grasp of the terri- 
ble monster called the world. His hands 
were tied—almost in handcuffs. 

The thought made him close his teeth 
tight. He would do it somehow. Fate had 
torn from his bleeding heart the right to 
have friends. He would regain the right 
He fell asleep while in this fighting mood. 

When Tommy walked into the dining 
room the next morning to have breakfast 
with his father, he was surprised to find 
himself wondering over the particular form 
of salutation. He desired his father to 
know what his plans were and what caused 
them. And also his loyalty must be made 
plain. Therefore, he said with a cheerful- 
ness he could not help exaggerating: 

“Good morning, dad!” 

Mr. Leigh looked up quickly, almost 
apprehensively, at his only son. Then he 
looked away and said very quietly: ‘Good 
morning, my son.” 

There was an awkward pause. Mr. Leigh 
could not see the smile of loyalty that 
Tommy had forced his lips to show for his 
father’s special benefit. So Tommy de- 

cided that he must encourage Mr. Leigh 
verbal y. He said with a brisk sort of 
earnestness: 

“Well, I answered several ads in the 
Herald. This is the one I particularly like 

He took from his pocket the Dayton call 
and gave it to Mr. Leigh. 

Mr. Leigh took it with so pitiful an eager- 
ness that Tommy felt very sorry for him. 

When he finished reading Mr. Leigh 
frowned. Tommy wondered why. 

Presently the old man asked almost diffi- 
dently: “Do you think you— you can meet 
the expected requirements?” 

Tommy’s entire life-to-be passed pag 
eantlike before his mind’s eye in a twir 
kling. The banners wer 1 
Tommy’s emotions; and Tommy’s resolv 
to do what he must was the drum-maj 

“Sure thing!”” answered Tommy. He 
felt the false note in his reply even before 
he saw the change that came over his 
father’s face. “Yes, sir,’ pursued Mr 
Thomas Leigh in a distinctly middle-aged 
voice. “I don’t know what he wants, but I 
know what I want. And if I want to be 
man and he wants me to be one, I can’t see 
what’s to hinder either of us. My boy days 

(Continued on Page 69 
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OMFORT—any time, any place—that’s what you get when you buy a 

A Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater. It’s built to carry any rwhere. Cle: an, quick, 
handsome and durable. Gives that extra heat an hour at a time or all day long, 
just as you need it. Inexpensive to buy and to use. Safe and easy to care for. 
In use in more than 2,000,000 comfortable homes. Ask your dealer about it. 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 7360 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


iiso made in Canada by The Perfection Stove Company, Litd., Sarnia, Untario 
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Bigger, better and more refined than its wonderfully 
popular predecessor is the new model 34— Oakland Sensible Six. 


In time-proved essentials the chassis is unchanged —essentials 
proven by the experience of thousands of owners. But in details and 
design striking refinements and improvements have been made. 


The wheelbase is longer. The body is Sensible Six weighs only 40 pounds mor 
bigger and more comfortable. Skillful than its predecessor. Refinements have 
designing has refined the valve-in-head conservedandemphasized its lightness with 
motor into one | great strength 
of high speed 
type, which 
without any in- 
crease in size 
develops full 
forty-one horse 
power at 2500 
r.p.m. Riding 
quality is greatly 
improved by the 
use of long, 
semi-elliptic 
springs and the use of larger tires betterments and improvements which add 
Power and beauty and roominess are tremendously to the comfort, conven- 
added in generous measure, yet the new __ience, and value of the car 


Oakland Eight $1585 


For those who wanta big seven-passenger  distinction—and its lightness and eff 
car, Oakland Eight offers the utmost in make its maintenance unusually eco 
speed, pulling power and luxurious riding ical for a car so large and luxuriou 
comfort. It has that /oof of style and 


OAKLAND MOTOR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 


; ee its fuel and tire 
Brief Specifications of The Sensible Six 
economy its 

Wheelbase —112 inches. Tires — (over-size) 32 x 4 
inches, non-skid rear. Springs — Semi-eilip 3S i front 
and Slinch rear. Axles —Rear, one & g type. full float 

g; Front, I-beam drop forged thway-Oakland 
six-cy fer high-speed valve-i developing 41 bh. p. at 
2500 r. p.m. Carburetor — Marve Stewart vacuum 
gasoline system. Storage battery— Exide. Igni- 
tion, starting and lighting sysem — De Oiling — 
Circulating splash system, electric indicator « the dash 
Weight —‘S-passenger touring car complete, 2150 pounds. 
Upholetering — Genuine machine-buffed leather pleate 
type. Wheels—Antiliery type. demountable rims. Finish— 
Standard coach green. Price complete, Touring of Road 
ster, $845 f. o. b. Pontiac 


more than sensi- 
ble operating 
cost. 


And the price of 
the new Oakland 
Six, $845, is also 
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(Continued from Page 66 
are over and I have got to pay bac 
I’m going to do what I can toshow I appre- 
ciate your’’— here Tommy gulped—‘‘the 
sacrifices you’ve made for me. And—oh, 
father!” 

Tommy ceased to speak. He couldn't 
help it. 

Mr. Leigh’s face took on the grim look 
Tommy could never forget, and his voice 
was harsh. 

“T have made no sacrifice for you. What 
your mother wished you to have I have 
seen to it that you had. You owe me no 
thanks.” 

There was a long pause. Tommy didn’t 
break it because he did not know what to 
| say. And the reason was that he couldn't 
say all the things he wished tosay. But pres- 
ently the old man said gently: 

“My son, I—I should like to shake 
hands with you.” 

Tommy would have been happier if he 
could have thrown his arms about his 
mother’s neck and told her his craving to 
comfort himself by being comforted. But 
he rose quickly, grasped his father’s hand 
and shook it vehemently. He kept on shal 
ing it, gripping it very tightly the while and 
gulping as he shook, until Mr. Leigh said 
“T’ll be going now, Thomas. I must be at 
the bank before the ——’ 

Tommy dropped his father’s hand very 
suddenly. 

ar 
FTER his father left, Tommy sat in the 
dining room. Presently he found that 
he could not sit quietly. He went out of the 
house, that he might not think about the 
one thing that he could not help thinking 
about. 

Thinking about it did not end the troubk 
But on the street he found that he did not 
wish to see front stoops or shop windows, 
so he decided to walk in the park 

A girl on horseback cantered by. He 
looked up. Through the sparse fringe of 
bushes that screened off the bridle path 
from the nurses’ favorite benches he saw 
Marion Willetts on a beautiful black. She 
also saw him and reined up suddenly, as 
though he had commanded her to halt. He 
walked toward her with outstretched hands 
She urged her horse toward him with a 
smile. 

“Why, Tommy, I thought you 

She had never before called him Tommy) 
as though that were his own particular 
name, that differentiated him from all 
other Tommies. 

“I am waiting for a letter,” he explained 
at once, without going through the formal- 
ity of inquiring after her health, because 
he knew now that he did not wish to go 
away. 

That made his departure the one impor- 
tant thing in the world. 

There was a silence as they shook hands 
Neither knew what to say. Perhaps that 
is why they took so long to shake hand 
He knew that she did not know the tragedy 
of his life, and so did she. It gave them a 
point of contact. 

Finally she said: “I wish you had a horse 
so we could 2 

He shook his head and smiled. The 
smile made her feel the completeness 
Tommy's tragedy. Details were unnece 
sary; in fact, it was just as well that she 
did not know them. It was all she could 
stand as it was. 

He had to speak. He said: “I wish s« 
too, Marion,”’ using her name for the first 
time, reverently. “‘But I—I mustn't.” 


“I'm so sorry, Tommy!” she murmured 
gently. 
“I'd like to—— May I write to you, 


Marion?” 

“Will you, Tommy? Of course you will 
won't you?” 

This was no time for flippancy. He 
said: “ Yes.” 

There were a million things he wished to 
tell her. He selected the first: “ Thank 
you, Marion.” 

“D-don’t m-mention it,” she said reas- 
suringly. 

He almost heard a voice crying: “All 
ashore that’s goin’ ashore!"’ It made hin 
say hurriedly: 

“Good-by, Marion. You're a brick!” 

“It’s you who are one,” she said. 

He held out his hand. 

“Good-by!” he said again, and looked 
straight into her eyes. She looked away 
and said: 

“G-good-by, Tommy! Good luck! 

“Thanks! I['ll—I'll write!” and he 
turned away quickly. This compelled him 
to relinquish the gauntleted little hand he 
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was gripping so tightly. The steel chain 
thus having snapped, he walked away and 
did not look back. 

The fight had begun. 


iv 

T WAS in that mood that he decided 

to go home. The little house on West 
Twelfth Street was the abode of misery. So 
much the better. 

He found some letters and a telegram 
waiting for him. He opened the telegram, 
certain that it was an urgent invitation to 
join beloved merrymakers—an invitation 
that he declined in advance with much 
self-pity. He read: 

“Ask for Thompson.” 

It was signed: 

TECUMSEH MoTorR COMPANY. 


He then saw that it came from Dayton, 
Ohio. The other letters were from some of 
the other Herald advertisers. All but one 
were cordial requests for his immediate 
services—and capital. The last asked for 
more details about the business experience 
of Mr. Thomas F. Leigh. 

They did not interest him. He was too 
full of his romantic experiences. The Day- 
ton man was a hero—a MAN! Tommy 
must become one. He saw very clearly 
that he must add ten years to his life 

He did it. 

Then it became obvious that he must 
transform his hitherto juvenile mind into 
a machine, beautifully geared, perfectly 
lubricated, utterly efficient. Since ma- 
chines express themselves in terms of ac- 
tion and accomplishment, Tommy began to 
pach 

His wearing apparel did not bother him, 
save for a passing regret that he had no old 
clothes to be a mechanic in. But the suc- 
ceeding vision of overalls calmed him 
What meant a second fight was the problem 
of living in Dayton in a room which he 
must not decorate with the treasured tro- 
phies of his college life. It was to a battle- 
field that he was going. He took out of his 
trunk many of the cherished objects and 
prepared to occupy a bomb-proof shelter 
instead of a cozy room. ! 


up 


Second victory! 
And it was an amazing thing, but when Mr 
Leigh came home that evening he found in 
his son no longer a boy of twenty-one but 
a young man. 

The sight of the father, whose tragedy 
was now his son’s, gave permanence to the 
change in the son. Tommy had passed the 
stage of regrets and entered into the hope 
of fair play. Fate must give him a sport- 
ing chance. He did not ask for the'mischief 
to be undone suddenly and miraculously; 
nothing need be wiped out; he asked only 
that time might be given, a little time, un- 
til he could pay back that money. And if 
he couldn’t win, that he might have one 
privilege—to die fighting. 

Tommy shook hands with his father a 
trifle too warmly, but he smiled pleasantly. 

“I'm leaving to-night on the nine-fourteen 
train, father."” He had studied the time- 
tables, and he had solved the perplexing 
problem of how to raise the money to pay for 
the ticket. He had borrowed it from two 
of the friends with whom he had lunched 
at the club. It wasn’t very much, but he 
wanted it to be clean money. 

Mr. Leigh looked surprised. Tommy 
felt the alarm and he hastened to explair 
“It’s the Dayton man,” he said, and he 
handed the telegram to his father. 

Mr. Leigh kept his eyes on the yellow 
slip long enough to read the brief message 
two hundred times. At length he looked 
up and met his son’s eyes. He made an 
obvious effort to speak calmly. 

“Have you thought carefully, Thomas? 
You know nothing about this man or the 
character of the work. It may mean merely 
a waste of time.” 

“T know that I want to work.” 

“Yes, but it ought to be work that you 
are competent to do.” 

“IT am not competent to do any work 
that calls for experience and training. I 
have to learn, no matter where I go, and 
father, I’ve got to pay back what you 
have—spent for me! I must! It will take 
time, but I'll do it, and the sooner I start, 
the better I'll feel.” 

Mr. Leigh looked at his son steadily, 
searchingly, almost hungrily. Then the 
old man’s gaze wavered and indecision 
came into his eyes. 

“Thomas, I ji 

*“T’ll write you, father.” Tommy looked 
away, his father’s face had grown haggard 
so suddenly. 


so 
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He heard the old man say: 
take enough money to pay 
in case you find the work uncongenial 

“IT won’t find any work uncongenial,” 
said Tommy very positively. He knew! 

“One can never tell, my son. It is wise 
to be prepared. I will give you si 

“No, no, father!’’ Then Tommy said 


You mus 
cot ees 


ior you 




















determinedly: “I cannot take any money 
from you.” He looked at his father full ir 4 
the eye 
Mr. Leigh hesitated. Then he ask« 
“Do you expect to walk?” 
“No,” said Tommy without anger I 





borrowed fifty dollars from friends.’ 
Mr. Leigh turned his head away rhe 





he walked out of the room. 

They had very little to say to each ot! 
at dinner. It was after Tommy had or 
dered a taxi to take him and his trunk— if 
it had not been for the trunk he would not 
have dreamed of spending so much— to the 


that Mr. Leigh said 
“Thomas, I wish to explain to you 
“No, dad, please don’t!” There 
such pain in the boy ’s voice that Mr. Le 
took a step toward him 
focating 


tation 





Tommy was 





‘My son, there is no need of your fee 
that you ps 

“IT don’t! I understand perfe ! 
Tommy shook his head—without 
at his father 

Mr. Leigh walked out of the roor 


Tommy took a step toward him and halted 





abruptly —something was choking him. He 
began to pace up and down the roon 
dreading the news of the arrival of the tax ‘ 
and yet desiring it above all tl 
Presently Mr. Leigh returned. He had 
in his hand a little package. He gave 





Tommy, who took it mechanically 
- My son,”’ said Mr. Leigh in a low v ( 
“your Uncle Thomas gave thi 


mother—one hundred dollars in gold. She 








kept it for you. She wrote on it: ‘I 
Tommy’s first scrape.’ It is not my mon 
It was hers. It is yours. Take it I 
first scrape And, my ig 

lhe old man’s speech seemed to fa 





Presently he went or 









































“Youareinnoscrape. Your mother 
Well, I have done my duty as I saw it. And 
Thomas i 

es. sir,” 

Remember that I am your father, ar 
that there is no wisdom in unnecessar) 
vations 1 are not called upon to ex; 
ite i T weakness of character I 
ever you find yourself suffering actu 
want 

T » 
irge Istez fathe l 
wire fo Ip i deat 

a y 1 the n 
very simply. 

‘. seeten ' t t 
announced Maggie 

* Tell the man totakethetr I y 
told her. The »> the old r 

“Well, dad it’s wod-by 1 I 
write fter He hel t } } i 

Mr Leig! came t ‘ his ’ 2 were 
grim, but his outstretched hand tr ed 

Good-by, n son! Good-t He . 
grasped both Tommy's hands in his and 
gripped them tig! \ e } 
and he said husk son! M 

Dad!” said } ’ 
tear “Oh, dad! It will be gt i 
all right!” , 

Mr Leigh released his *s ha 
wa ‘ d away. Magg ‘ i € ur 

Good by Master Thomas 

“Good-by, Maggie,” i Tom: I 
he threw his arms about her neck and , 
her on her cheeks lake ire ) 
Maggie. If—anything happens tel 
tome. I'll send your ddress.” 

‘What can happen? He’s as st g 
he ever wa said Maggie ! 

Tommy vent u » the 
where he was sure ither had ¢ 
Through the open door he saw his father 





d down the room. 


Leigh turned or 


pat 
Thomas F 


ing up ar 







walked down the stairs 1 quietly. He 

had entered into his new life. It was a lif ' 
of bitter loneliness He could have no i 
friends, because his secret could not be } 
shared He felt the loneliness in ad ‘ 





It almost overwhelmed hi 

In the hall, as his hand grasped the 
of the street 
craved to hear the sound of a livi 


to dispel the stifling silence that enveloped 






door, without knowing that he 










his soul, Tommy Leigh said alo 
‘ t’s up t »>yme to make g vod!” 
TO BE CONTINUED 
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the Price of a HOOSIER! 


Women so often feel that it is economy to do without labor-saving equipment that they try 


to save the small price of a Hoosier, when a few dollars, thus invested, will systematize 


kitchen work so that it can be done easily and in half the time. 


The new Hoosier is a wonderful centralized storehouse that has places for 400 articles, all within arm's reach. 
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The Important Section of Your Cabinet 
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1—The all-metal glass front flour bin—easy to fill— 
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tached to the bin—sifts flour four times as fast 
as any ordinary sifter—makes flour light and 
fluffy—absolutely sanitary—can not grind grit 
or dirt through sieve—fully covered by Hoosier 
patents. 


3—Scientific arrangement—articles needed most 
frequently easiest reached. 


4—Revolving caster (shown in center of illustration) 
that brings the spice you want to your fingers’ 
ends in an airtight, neatly labeled crystal glass 
jar—the final touch.of convenience. 


5—The ingenious, big-capacity sugar bin—holds 
more than twice as much as most other bins— 
and is the only one in which it is equally con- 
venient to scoop sugar from the top or draw it 
from a spout at the bottom. 


6—Finally, doors with a handy tray that holds small 
utensils, or your choice of rolling doors. 
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. NE night while Mother and 


Daddy were away, Nursie 

went out and locked us in. 
I was putting my dolly to bed when 
Brother cried, ‘O-oh, look!’ I 
turned around quick and saw the 
curtain afire. We screamed, 
Rover barked. Pretty soon Mr. 
Dobbs, the man next door, broke 
in the window and put the fire 
out with his Pyrene.” 


It was a close call for the Kiddies. 


Motherand Daddy hadabad fright. Thatwasenough. 
It took almost a tragedy to make them realize the 
danger from fire. Next morning they bought Pyrene. 


Since National Fire Prevention Day, October ninth, 
thousands of fathers and mothers have come to 
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realize how terrible a mistake it is to leave their 
homes and loved ones unguarded for one single night 
against fire. They have bought Pyrene. Have you? 


Buy it from hardware, auto supply, electrical, and 
department stores. $7.50 complete with bracket. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York City 
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’ said Haig, bringing his 
“how tough luck 


w 


“It is funny,’ 
feet down to the floor, 
can hit a man in so many places at once! 

“Ww ell, what are you going to do about 
it? 

Haig rose. “Just come inside with me, 
Sam,” said he quietly. ‘‘This office is a 
little public for our business.” 

Burnell followed Haig through a door in 
the rear, and found himself in a large bare 
room evidently used for storage. He turned 
on Haig in surprise. Haig locked the door 
and put the key in his pocket, and began 
methodically taking off his collar and tie. 
This done, he rolled up his sleeves. 

“In the first place,” he said, as though 
anticipating a pleasurable event, “I am 
going to give you a good licking. This lick- 
ing,”’ he went on with smiling assurance, 
“hasn't got anything to do with Consoli- 
dated and my turning traitor to my neigh- 
bors who have honored me with their faith 
and trust. It’s got to do with just you and 
me. Better take off your coat and collar, 
Sam. It’s going to be warm!” 

Burnell was no coward. Besides, his two 
strong-armed men were lounging in the 
shade of an awning across the street with 
very definite instructions. 

‘A great many men who didn’t have the 
brains have tried to use brawn on me,” he 
said with a sneer; “‘but take my word for 
it, they never got away with it.” 

“In this case, Sam,”’ persisted Haig with 
irritating condescension, “‘you lose! I 
know you have a pair of roughnecks out- 
side; but we have taken care of them. You 
are up against the wrong crowd, Sam. Here 
is a pair of sneaks. Better put them on, so 
you can keep your feet. Do you recollect, 
Sam,” he said as he 'sat down and began 
to take off his shoes, ‘“‘how something al- 
ways happened when you and I got to- 
gether in the old days to settle it once and 
for all? If they had only let us fight it out 
to a finish once, it would have done both of 
us good. But no, there was always your 
sister, or my mother, or some interfering 
outsider to separate us. Now there is no- 
body in sight, Sam. I have seen to that. 
Your man Jasper talked too much. I have 
been expecting you for a week!” 

“Very well,” said Burnell. His tone was 
smooth, but his hard eyes glowed like coals. 
“T warn you, I am as hard as nails. I am 
going to kill you.” 

“T am ready,” said Haig, rising and 
emnen his feet firmly into his rubber 
shoes. He laughed. ‘Lord, Sam, what do 
you suppose my minister would say if he 
could see Deacon Haig finishing a job left 
over from boyhood? Are you set? Re- 
member, no rounds—no rules—and no bell 
till one or the other says ‘Enough!’” 

At last Sam Burnell was in the grip of the 
old home-town feeling. His seething jeal- 
ousy and hatred of Haig, which he had 
nursed through a surly boyhood, had com- 
plete possession of him now. Haig always 
had had something that he wanted; had 
always, as a boy, denied him his share in 
the spoils of boyhood with the same easy, 
irritating assurance as that with which he 
faced him now. For weeks, confident in his 
long arm, the great man had gloated over 
the revenge he was to take for those petty 
insults of long-ago childhood. He had old 
scores to wipe out, not only against this 
man, but against this town, which had 
cheated him. He had been beaten in every- 
thing he fought for in those old days, just 
as he had won in everything he fought for 
outside in the great world. Now there was 
to be a reckoning. After all, hatred such as 
this demanded savage violence to appease 
it, the fierce joy of blows, the bruising and 
tearing and blood of physical combat. 

Sam Burnell was hard and fit. A man 
cannot manage “legitimate” capital with- 
out keeping his body in condition. He paid 
brutes of men to hammer him with their 
fists, to knock him down. He remembered 
his science now, and he began to spar eau- 
tiously. For with the first exchange he 
realized that the man standing foot to foot 
with him was hard and fit too, 


mr 
T THREE o'clock four men, all coat- 


less, one without a collar, and one fat 
man vigorously waving a palmleaf fan, 
headed by Ben Marshall, state’s attorney 
of the county, entered the office of the Con- 
solidated. A clerk hurried out to meet 
them, and told them that Henry Haig had 
left instructions that he was not to be dis- 
turbed under any condition for half an hour. 
“When is the half hour up?” inquired 
Marshall. The clerk looked at the clock. 
“It’s up now,” he said. 
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“Where are they?” de manded Marshall 


sharply. “Have they gone? 
“No; they must he inside,”’ said the 


clerk with a puzzled look; and he pointed 
toward the inner door. “Say, someone 
said that man was Sam Burnell—the Sam 
Burnell! Was it?” 

“*Reckon it might have been,” said Mar- 
shall with a grin; and he led the way to the 
closed door. They gathered about it, listen- 
ing. Silence. Marshall raised a hand and 
rapped sharply. Still silence. He rapped 
again, this time more insistently. After an 
instant they heard footsteps. The door 
opened on a crack and Henry Haig looked 
out. 

“Gosh! What hit you, 
walking in your sleep?” 
man from the rear. 

‘Come in,” 
and when the group filed in he shut the door 
on them. Sam Burnell, the great Sam 
Burnell, was struggling to his feet. His 
face was covered with blood and his cloth 
ing was torn and besmeared with dirt and 
grime. He looked like a madman. 

“Had enough?” cried Haig, advancing, 
his guard down. 

For answer the disheveled Burnell stag 
gered forward, snarling with rage and strik 


Henry? Been 
exclaimed the fat 


ing wildly with his clenched fists. But his 
strength was gone; his skill, which he had 
counted on so exultantly, was gone too 


Nothing was left but his seething hate, 
which burned in his eyes in an unquencl 
able fire. 

The men, who had stood silent for a mo 
ment, rushed between the two. Haig sl 
off Marshall's detaining hand. 

It’s all right, boys,”’ he said quietly 
with a one-sided smile. “I can’t finish him 
unless I kill him. The idiot doesn’t know 
when he is licked.” 

The others had forced Burnell back into 
a chair. He was cursing incoherently. 


100k 


said Henry Haig sharply, 


“So! So!” said the fat man with the 
palmleaf fan. “ You've got fight left in you | 
yet, eh, Sam? Sam,” he said in a low tone, 


as though imparting a confidence, “ease 
off a bit with your mouth. There’s nothing 
meaner on earth than a small-town bunch 
that pulls together. It’s a bad bunch to go 
up against!’’ Then raising his voice, he 
continued happily: ‘Get a bucket of water 
and a sponge, you swipes, and we'll clean 
up the muss!” 

Fifteen minutes later a limousine was 
backed into the alley, and they helped Bur- 
nell, whose leer was uglier than usual from 
the lack of two teeth, to a seat inside. 

“We'll be hospitable and take him 
home,” said the fat man, who was the self- 
appointed master of ceremonies. He got 
in, followed by the others. Shortly they 
reached the yards, where the elegant car 
Primrose was in waiting. The mop-headed 
young secretary, aghast at the sight of his 
master, sprang forward to proffer aid, but 
he was rudely thrust out of the way, the fat 
man eying him balefully 

“Put them out! Call the police!” growled 
Burnell as he fell limply into his magnifi- 
cent office chair by the table. “‘I suppose 
there is such a thing as law and order even 
in this town.” 

“Yes, indeed,’ 
ning himself vigorously. 
represented in my person.’ 
into a pocket and drew out a gold star 
bearing the word “‘Chief’’; this he pinned 
to his ample shirt front. He reached to a 
hip pocket and produced a folded paper 
and tossed it over to Sam Burnell. As Bur- 
nell opened it his face became apoplecti« 
He sprang to his feet with a savage snarl 
and tore the paper to bits, tossing them into 
the air. 

The happy-faced chief arose and gently 
but firmly thrust the big man back into his 
seat. With a jerk of his thumb he indicated 
the curious throng outside 

“There are only five of us in on this at 
present,” said the fat man. “This is Ben 
Marshall, the state’s attorney. You surely 
remember him. But if you want me to call 
in the crowd it can be done without much 
inconvenience to anybody except you 
Take my advice and listen quietly to what 
we have to say. You tore up the copy, but 
if you will take the trouble to read the orig- 
inal document, which I have here, you will 
find it contains the minutes of the Grand 
Jury concerning a certain case of forgery 
thirty years old.” 

Sam Burnell swallowed painfully, but he 
held his peace. 

“You probably know what became of 
the old indictment,” Marshall put in. “I 
am sure I don’t. All I know is that it was 

(Concluded on Page 77 


* agreed the fat man, fan- 
“In fact, it is 
He dug down 
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Let It Work a Week Free 
For Your Wife — Then Decide 


An All-’Round Home Electric Motor 


Send This Motor Home 
No Cost—No Obligation 


This is a proposition to which you can- 
not say no. It costs you nothing at all. 


It means to your wife a week's relief 
from burdens greater than you know 


It will be a revelation to her. It will be 
a big lesson in household efficiency. 


At the end of a week if she says, “I can 
do without that electric motor,” your 
dealer will call and get it. If she decides 
that she needs it, as you know that she 
needs it, the price will be $15. 

All that we urge you is this: 

Telephone your dealer. Say,**Send to my 
home a Sew-E-Z motor for one week. The use 
is to cost me nothing. At the end of a week 
send and get it, unless we decide to buy it.” 


Isn't that a fair proposition? 


Why We Appeal to Men 


Women don't spare themselves. 


They are not trained, like you men, in 
efficiency. 

What man would run a sewing machine, 
day after day, 
with his feet? 
Or grind and 
polish by hand? 
Or do without 
an electric fan 
when a $15 
electric motor 
would do all 
these things for 





a lifetime? 


But women go without these things. 
Women for ages have done it. It-is for 
men, who must study efhiciency, to intro 


duce these helps in the home. That's why 


we appe al to men 


One Motor Does All 


We are making a Household Electric 
Motor— making it by tens of thousands 

and for this reason we can make them 
at the low cost of $15. 


We call it the Sew-E-Z, because we 
first made it just to run the sewing 
machine That's 
about the hardest 
work women do. 








It is work which every doctor knows a 


woman shouldn't do 


This Sew-E-Z motor can be attached 
to any sewing machine, old or new, in a 
jiffy, and it instantly converts your old 
sewing machine into a self operating 
electric. Not a screw or bolt is needed 
Simply place it on your sewing machine 
against the hand wheel. A little pressure 
on the little self-starter starts and stops 
it, and you can sew fast or slow, and no 


more broken threads 


It makes sewing as easy as reading 


And the electricity cost is one cent per 


day 


But that same motor does other drudg 


ery, and runs a fan as well. 


Grinds and Polishes 


We have a Carborundum grinder 
which attaches to this motor. Price, $1 


That will do = 
all the house / | 
hold grind d 


ing. No more 
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kitchen knives 
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knives And 
no fees to a 


grinder. 


Then we have a silver polisher attach 


ment. That also costs $| Then your 
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’ ' 

silver is polished by power! Have you 
’ ' 

any idea how much time it takes ind 

how much labor—to keep your silver 


| 
polished ? 

This single motor does all these thing 
It is changed in a moment from one to 
another And this $15 motor will give 
any woman lots of comfort and pleasure 


It will preserve her health and strength 


An Electric Fan—$2.50 


When you have this motor, an electric 
fan attachment costs only $2.50 That 
means an eight-inch fan. Slip it from 
the sewing machine and slip on the fan 


Put it anywhere you wish 


That's a new idea Heretofore an 
electric fan costing $18 or over had 
a motor good for nothing else. Now you 


use one motor for several services 


Send It Home Now 


Telephone your dealer— now before 
you torget it Livery sewing machine 
dealer handles the Sew-E-Z motor. Most 


hardware dealers, and ill electric deale: 


Specify the 
Sew-E-Z, made 
DY Hamilton 
Beach Mfg. Co 
That's the only 
motor which 
offers these ad 


vantages 


Tell your 
ae iler to send 





this motor on 
a week's free trial We have made all 
arrangements Tell him you don’t intend 
to keep it unless it sells itself Tell him 
you ll pay nothing if it doesn't 


Then leave it to your wife Let het 


judge the saving in labor time il 


health Do just as she advise ifter that 


week s test Buy it or send it back 

The ™~ w-l 7 motor will cost $15 ! 
you Keep it The fan attachment 
$2 » tne grinder $| the poli her $| 
Get what attachments you wish [he 


motor is guaranteed torever 


Your wile will have thi motor tomor 
row if you re alize 
a tenth of what it 
' 
’ 


means to her 
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Concluded from Page 74 
never quashed, even if your poor old daddy 
did strip himself of his last cent to square 

yu. But,” said the lawyer knowingly, “I 
think I can lay hands on the man who did 
the dirty work of stealing that indictment 
for you. There was one thing he overlooked, 


| t 
St 


Sam— that was the Grand Jury minutes. I 
don’t believe you could have paid him 


er ough for that.”’ 

Marshall paused for dramatic ¢ 

n Burnell was staring at him with the 

sofa nypr otized bird. 

“There isn’t any statute of limitations 

y, Sam Burnell,”’ the fat police chief 

him. “And, by gad, you are a 
and you aiways have beer 

ce the night you ducked out of this town 

left your old man to face the mu 


ffact 


ect 













am,”’ said the lawyer, smoothing his 





tones a little, “‘ Marvin hols, the man 
you bilked out of fifteen hundred dollars 
all those years ago, is mighty proud of his 
he wn, and he would not like to see 





ad happen to it. Now we want 
you to go back home without any grudge 
against you were 
ch that this town of 
right by itself, and 
need any divine-right advice. You 
know how to handle th« people bette 
than , and we're going to leave it to 
you. We don’t want any coal held up, or 
any car shortages, or any blackball at the 
We just want to be let alone. And, 


am, I guess you ’ 


Ss = 


ust because born 
bu 
ours is getting along 


aoesn t 





nere 





i your 





1 
se r 


wed 


do, 


eh? 


too 


Just then the long-drawr 


i i 
far-away train broke on their ear 


“There's the four-fifteen,”’ said 


“It’s due here in ter 


rising. 








mil 
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you don’t like our proposition, Sam, I can 
arrange board and lodging for you ir 
little hotel over on the island; and 
chances are you would stay long enoug! 
get acquainted. Ah, you think 1 will 
take the four-fifteen East, do you 

Sam Burnell knew when he was beater 
And it had been his luck to taste bitt 
defeat this day. 

“IT have been thinking, wouldn't it be a 
good idea, a fine thing,” put Her 
Haig, whose face was rapi ily swelling I 
Sam would chip in with a ed 
for our new athletic par al te 
thousand 

It’s a place where we are going t 
teach our ys to box without using the 
feet, Sam,” said he as he rubbed his st 
ach reflectively. ‘“‘Now unless we hear 
from you to the contrary,” he went o ‘ 
will announce that gift of yours 
paper to-morrow—we will dress it uy 
just to let the folks know what you tl 
of your home town.’ 

As the four-fifteen drew out, wit! é 
gaudy entourage of Sam Burnell hitched 
on behind, the home-town delegation drew 
up at the side of the track and gave the 
great man the home-town yell 

“Any time things ain't going rig! r 
won't hesitate to call on you, Sam,” yelled 
the fat chief in his high tenor S ng, 


Sam!” 


THE HIRED MAN=HIS KICK 


Continued from Page 16 


to beat the maximum-fee law. The evasion 
simple: The legal fee goes down on the 
»ooks and the tip is slipped into the pocket 


of the agent. The art of extracting tips or 
premiums reached a high state of develop- 
ment among the private agencies before 


certain natural influences operated to pro- 
tect the seekers for jobs. 

The basis of the art of “shaking down” 
the candidates was the ability of the agent 
to pick out the men, in each day’s bunch of 
having the most money in their 
This selection was made either on 
a “size-up”’ or on the information of stool 
pigeons circulating among thelaborers. The 
lidate fora job who was s¢ lected as the 
object of this form of graft was taken aside 
ivately and told: “I’ve got a good job 
that is just the thing for you; but there are 
a lot of other men after it. Of 
who gets it. If you want toslip mea 
ten you'll be to go.” 

A further refinement of the 
us acl s} 


nnlicants 
applicants, 


ciothnes, 





y 
cam 





ourse it’s u 
to me 
the one 
shakedown 


ifty and unprin- 








a eved when some 
cipled labor agent formed the first frame-up 

hala rge employer of rough labor to dis- 
harge men after they had been on the D 
onl few days and take on a new ga 
Of course the fruits of ich collusi were 

plit’’ between the agency and the man 
doing the firing. Sor ee years ago a 
r er! nd the following 
tor 

W rk was rather scarce and he had tle 
money left from his former job. He must 


get another place immediately or sull 
‘ } 


hardships of the unemployed who have 
neither money nor home y 
when the boss man”’ at . 
took him aside and told ‘ 








rs would 





m the job he han 


out the money and took a receipt. 












Along with others he went to his job in 
the country. Nine days later he 
men who went with him were ! 
on the ground that they were no longer 
needed. iile they were waiting at-the sta- 
tion another gang of men, sent by the same 
igen arrived. It was soon found that 
every man in both gangs had paid twelve 


dollars for his job 
This story started 


the Federal labor offix 


an investigation by 


ial, who found that in 





the course of a few days this agent and one 
accomplice on the firing line had shaken 


down one hundred and six hands for twelve 
hundred and venty-two dollars. The 
agency was forced to make a refund to 
every man who had been mulcted. 
Naturally this kind of collusion was most 
general between the labor agents and the 
large farmers or their superintendents. The 
small farmer, using only one or two hands, 
was hardly big enough to make such a 
game highly profitable. However, a shake- 
down of twenty or thirty dollars in a season 


St 








was not to be de spised by either the farmer 


or the labor agent—and the 


Smaiier 

farmer the greater his appreciation of 

velvet,” skinned from the purses of 
transient hired men. It is not to be 
stood that farmers generally were | 
to this kind of graft. They were t 
the fact remains that this practice 
tended to farms, and even to those not in 


the bor 


anza ciass 


A representative of the Unit 


Department of Labor, located in 
ays: 
‘In the last two years we have 
trouble with the private labor 
e that 


Befor 
on phony calls and almost eve 


crooked device ed for 


employ 














had hlttie 


agencies 


t} 


money from the candidates for jobs } 
eigners were the easiest victims of t k 
of thing, for the reason that they were 
lpless as children when it came to gett 
redress for their injuries atura t 
formation has g« to the 
1 every f er W col 
i in thel 
ugh. he es] 
and Federal age es t 
sfree. Suchat act 
ly r ompreher totl 
ld almost seen 
1ation this way: W) 
te labor agent tf 
snows to a cent I 
but } 
ifor| t 
5 i ot the lt 
tha l ultimate aL i 
from hi e pile. Of cour fear | 
been industriou fostered e pr 
agenciet As are ilt, we now get ain 
immigrants at all. They are not 
across to tl country, and those a 
here Keep away from Uncle Sar em] 
ment bureaus that offs then met! 
for nothing 
Labor is so scarce now that I! 
a thousand men this minute if I 
Last month we placed two t ‘ 
hundred and fifty worl t 
four state slone In the ime mor 
last year we found jobs for thirt 
hundred. Farmers are offering ‘ 
from thirty dollars to fort é 
month, with board and wa § ] 
get the men they require A wage of for 
dollars is not unusual for the ar 
fa hand now and that wage ofte 
paid through the entire year.” 
With these conditions of sup ur 
demand, it is easy to see why the priva 
agencies are no longer able to ulct th 


candidates for farm jobs out of tip 


Cc 


time gangs would be sent out 


sequently many of these agencies have gone 


out of business, and those left 


are 


ng 
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the picking so lean that they are well satis- 
fied to get the legal fee and no more. Their 
harvest comes when thousands are hungry 
for work and jobs are few. With the tide 
running that way once more, they will be 
back in the old game again with sharpened 
trimmers. 

It is far easier to find a dozen farm hands 
who are ready to relate a choice line of ex- 
periences with farmers who have tried to 
take advantage of them than to locate one 
who has no kick to register along this line. 
When it was suggested to a hired man of 
this kind that such an attitude seemed un- 
reasonable and out of the line of human 
probabilities, he replied: 


I've worked on farms ever sin ce I was in 
my teens and hard experience lias taught 
me two things: first, never to take any 
feature of fair treatment for granted, but 
to have everything nailed down tight in 
a definite agreement; second, to fight the 
devil with fire. 

I hadn’t been a hired man very long 
before I was onto the trick of kee *~ping back 
a good share of the hired man’s wages in 
order to hold the whip hand over him, 
That’s a mighty useful advantage and one 
that many farmers of my acquaintance 
strive for as they do for the king row in a 
game of checkers. Then I decided that 
the next time I faced this holdback trick 
I would match my wits against those of the 
farmer and go as far as he’d go. My 
chance came with the next man for whom 
I worked. On one excuse or another he 
withheld my wages for something like two 
months. We were right up against harvest. 
I dropped in at the implement dealer's place 
one day and found out, in an incidental sort 
of way, what part of a reaper was not car- 
ried in stock. 

Later the farmer told me to overhaul the 
reaper, and I did so. When the day to start 
cutting came, that part of the machine not 
carried in stock was missing; and the old 
man was furious at me for losing it. He 
telephoned the implement dealer and found 
that it could not be replaced for at least a 


week. Of course he was wild. I told him 
I was sorry, but I couldn't seem to recall 
where I’d dropped that part; that I 


didn’t beiieve I'd be able to remember it 
without having a drink; and that 1 couldn’t 
get a drink until I had my pay. 

As an answer to that remark the old man 
gave me the most respectful look I had 
ever received from him, went into the house 
without another word, and came back with 
all the wages that were due me—had my 
money stowed away right there in the 
house all the time! I took a fork, went to 
the manure pile and uncovered the missing 
reaper part. Later I learned that he said I 
was the smartest and the meanest hand he 
ever had on the place. 

Ever since that experience I have always 
had a definite pay day agreed upon, and the 
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money was shelled out according toschedule, 
or else I found a way to coax it out of hiding 
in short order. 


The kick of the hired man, however, car- 
ries most conviction where it is concerned 
with the facts that are admittedly univer- 
sal—the long hours; the severity of the 
work itself; the lack of opportunity for 
diversion, at least for the greater part of the 
year; the fact that he is almost continu- 
ously under the eye of his employer, even in 
his rare moments of rest; the fact that his 
presence means additional toil to the over- 
worked farmer’s wife, who cannot, in most 
cases, lose sight of this consideration. It 
must also be admitted that, as a rule, the 
farm hand finds an atmosphere of decided 
unfriendliness to an ambition to marry. 
The average farmer does not want children 
about the farm, other than his own. 


I have given years to the study of the 
rural-labor question—says a Government 
bureau official—and have placed thousands 
of farm hands in jobs. Frankly my sym- 
pathies are with the hired man, in the main. 
I can think of no job that I would take more 
trouble to dodge than his. The man in 
town or in the city works fewer hours, and 
when he is through he is done for that day 
and out from under the eye of the master. 
He’s his own man and can live in a sense of 
freedom from surveillance that a farm hand 
seldom has a chance to feel. 

As an ambition killer I know of nothing 
more effective than the life of a farm hand. 
It’s the old story of *‘ All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.”” In taking this pes- 
simistic view of the hired man’s life I am 
not overlooking the fact that there are lit- 
erally thousands of farm homes in which 
the hand not only receives fair treatment 
but the highest consideration; that there 
are thousands of cases in which hired men 
have become farmowners—men of wealth 
and influence in their communities. And it 
is equally aside from the fact that many 
hired men are little above the order of 
hobos and are not suitable inmates for any 
decent home. My contention is that the 
conditions of farm labor are necessarily 
hard in the very nature of things, but that 
they are, in most cases, unnecessarily 
severe and irksome. 

On the large farms there has been decided 
improvement in late years. For example, 
field men are often required to work only ten 
or twelve hours a day instead of from sun- 
rise till dark. This is made possible by 
having chore hands who do barn work only. 
Again, some large farms furnish recreation 
rooms and means of entertainment for their 
men. 

All this is outside the scope of the small 
farmer, who must add barn chores to the 
full day in the field, and who himself hardly 
knows the meaning of recreation. 

As a broad proposition, the farm hand’s 
job has few allurements at its best. 


Sense and Nonsense 


Dictating to Nature 


A® NDICATE of town-bred capitalists 
in London financed a sheep ranch in 
Western Canada and hired a native expert 
to run the property. At the end of the first 
year of the new venture, when they were 
expecting a dividend of augmented size on 
their investment, they received, instead, a 
letter from their manager saying that the 
profits had been cut almost to nothing at all 
by a stroke of misfortune. 

Owing, he said, to the fact that the spring 
had been unusually late and unusually se- 
vere, the result of the lambing had been a 
pronounced failure. All the newborn lambs 
had succumbed to the rigors of the climate 
and only the old stock remained. 

When they had in measure recovered from 
their disappointment the stockholders sat 
down and composed a joint letter to their 
manager 


‘Hereafter,” they said, ‘kindly arrange 
to have the, lambing take place later in 
the season!” 


A Useless Utensil 


NE morning in Kansas City two down- 
and-outers stood on opposite sides of a 
street where cheap restaurants scent the 
sidewalk. 
It was long past breakfast time, and the 
hungry ones eyed each other, speculating on 
the possibility of a dime. 


At last one of them crossed the street to- 
ward the other, fumbling in his vest pocket 
“Here is my toothpick,” he said, holding 
out his hand. “Keep it. I'll never need it 
again!” 
Brotherly Devotion 


T SEEMS there were two Irishmen, not 
named Pat and Mike, as is customary 
in such instances, but really named Tim and 
John. They were brothers. One of them 
lived in San Francisco and concerned him- 
self with politics. The other was by way of 
being a saloon keeper in a small town up the 
state. 

Tim was running for a minor office. In 
the midst of the heated campaign, Brother 
John came down to the city to visit him. 

“Jawnny,” said Tim, “you're not known 
here, and so you're the very man to find out 
for me how the race is goin’. You bein’ a 
stranger, the voters’t] speak out frank before 
you. I want you to start out this evenin’ 
and go to all the saloons in the district and 
see how I stand with the boys.’ 

The next morning when John came to 
report the result of his inquiries he wore a 

earied look and a vast number of fresh 
peer et upon his face. 

“Well, Jawnny,” said 
“how do I stand?” 

“Timmy,” said John, “‘ you'll understand 
better how you stand when I tell you that 
in one evenin’ I wore out two pairs of brass 


knucks!” 
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BAKER-VAWTER 


COMPANY 


supplies the BIG MAJORITY of ma 
chine-bookkeeping users with binders 
leaves, racks, etc., bec not nly 
must the equipment be accurately mar 
ufactured and of special and careful 
design (the quality of work for which 
Baker- Vawter Company is famous) 
but present office systems usually 


ause 


must 


be revised, and Baker-Vawter's 28 
years’ experience, plus years of spe 
cialization upon machine-bookkeeping 
problems, there becomes a necessit 
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: Ohe tobacco with a flavor so 
delicate —yet full—that it might 
be called “rich-mildness 7a 
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F Harmony Pipe Blend were mild 
I alone, you might tire of it. “Mild 
alone” tobaccos do not wear well 


“Over-rich” tobaccos are almost as discout 
aging, for they surfeit the palate in time as 
you've probably found. 








The charm of Harmony Pipe Blend is in 
the happy balance of its several Imported 
and Domestic tobaccos—so intimately 
blended that you cannot tell where mild 
ness leaves off and richness begins. 














You will only know, and care, that you 
are getting, for the first time in the history 
of tobacco blending, a flavor so agreeable 
and so unusual that it might well be called 
“rich-mildness.” 








And surely it would please you, now 
wouldn't it, to find such a tobacco that never 
grew tiresome. 
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and wishin’ I had listened to that insur- 
ance agent in New York. We come to the 
top of a hill and as we start down the other 
side the prize boob of the county’is waterin’ 
the grass round his real estate. When he 
hears the commotion he drops the hose, 
which makes it all wet in front of us. 

“Hold tight!” screams the Kid to me. 
“We're gonna do a piece of skiddin’. I for- 
got to get chains!” 

Just about then we hit the damp spot 
and the Kid puts on the brakes. Oh, boy! 
You should have seen that car. It must 
have got sore at the man with the hose and 
went crazy, because it made eight complete 
turns tryin’ to get at him, and the poor 
simp was too scared to run. Finally the 
thing gives it up and shoots down to the 
bottom of the hill. We hit a log and I hit 
the one-man top. The motor calls it a day 
and stops dead. The Kid hops out and 
walks round to the crank. He gives it a cou- 
ple of turns, and it turns right back at him. 
He grabs it again, and it was short with a 
left hook to the jaw; and then the Kid 
shakes his head and takes off one side of 
the hood. He sticks his hand down inside 
and pulls out a little brown thing that looks 
like a cup with a cover on it. 


“No wonder she stopped,” he says, 
holdin’ it up. ‘‘Look what I just found!” 

I give it the once-over. 

“What d’ye think of that—eh?” he 
says. ‘‘It’s a wonder she run at all. I'll bet 


that boob mechanic left that in there when 
he started us off at the garage.’’ He throws 
the thing in a ditch and puts the hood on. 
“Now,” he says, “ we're off for Film City!” 
He grabs hold of the crank and gives it 
about eleven whirls, but there ain’t a thing 
doin’; and while we're stuck there like 
that along comes a guy in another car. 
Can I help you fellers out?” he holler 
“Yes,” I yells back. “‘Have you sot 1 a 
rope?” 
He comes over and looks at the thing. 
“*What seems to be the trouble?” he asks 


he Kid. 
“‘Nothin’ in particular,”’ the Kid tells 
him. “She’s a great little car—only we 


can’t get her goin’. 

“‘Have you got gas?” asks the stranger. 

“Plenty,” says the Kid. “D’ye think 
I would try to run a car without gasoline?” 

“I don’t know,” says the other guy. “I 
never seen you before. Is your spark all 
right?” 

*‘A Number One,” pipes the Kid. 

“‘And she won’t run?” he asks. 

“She won't run,”’ we both says together. 

“‘Humph!” he snorts, scratchin’ his head. 

He opens the hood and fusses round on 
both sides for a minute and then he rubs the 
side of his nose with his finger. He looks 
like he was up against a tough proposition. 

“How far have you run this car?” he 
asks the Kid finally. 


“All the way from Frisco,” answers the 


Kid. 
“Like this?” he says, pointin’ to the 
motor. 
“No,” I cuts in. “It was movin’.” 


“Why, you couldn’t have gone three feet 
with this car,”” he busts out suddenly. “I 
never seen nothin’ like this before in my 
life!”’ 

“Why don’t you go out at nights, then?” 
growls the Kid, gettin’ sore. “Stop knoc kin’, 
and tell us what’s the matter with it.’ 

‘There ain't nothin’ the matter with 
it,”” says the other guy with an odd little 
grin. “‘Not a thing—only it ain’t got no 
carburetor in it; that’s all!” 

If he figured on creatin’ a sensation by 
that remark—and from the way he said it 
he did—he lost the bet. The Kid just gives 
him the baby stare and shrugs his shoulders, 
like it’s past him. 

“No which?” he says. 

Carburetor,” explains the native—‘“‘the 
little cup where your gasoline mixes with 
the air to start the motor.” 

The Kid slaps his hands together and 
yells 

That little croo rk b ack in Frisco must 
have held out on me 

But I had been doin’ some thinkin’ 
I looks the Kid in the eye. 

“What does this carburetor thing look 
like?” I asks the other guy. 

He describes it to me, and when he got 
all through I gives the Kid another meanin’ 
look and walks over to the ditch. After 


and 


pawin’ round in the mud for a while I found 
the little cup the Kid had throwed away. 
“Is this it?” 


I asks the native. 





oe kw “What 
over there 
“Tt must have fell off,”" answers the Kid 
quickly, kickin’ at me to keep quiet 
Well, this guy finally fixes us up; and 
about an hour later we hit the little road 
that leads into Film City, without havin’ 
no further mishaps except the noise from 
that motor. About half a mile from the 
gates I seen a familiar-lookin’ guy standin’ 


he says. 


”” 


was it 


in the middle of the road and wavin’ his 
hands at us. 

“Slow up,” I says to the Kid. “ Here’ 
Genaro.” 

Genaro was the head director; and, next 


to Potts, the owner, he was the big noise at 
Film City. 

The Kid reaches down to the side of hi 
seat and yanks a handle that was sticki 
up. It come right off in his hand and we 
kept right on goin’. 
“That's funny,” says the Kid, holdin’ 
up the handle and lookin’ at it like it’s the 
first one he ever seen. “‘We should have 
stop ped right away —that’s the emergency 
brake! 

He stamps on the floor with his foot a 
couple of times and shuts off the gas. Ws 
drift right on, and if Genaro had had rheu- 
matism he would have been killed outright 
As it was, he jumped aside just in time and 
the car comes to a stop of its own free w 
about twenty feet past him, down the road 

“What's a mat?” yells Genaro, rushi: 
up to us. “Why you no stoppa the car 
when you see me?” 





“Why don’t they stop the w ar?” I hol 
lers back at him. ‘‘We must h ave lost the 
stopper off this one. We 

But he runs round the other side to 
where the Kid is sittin’ examinin’ all thes« 
handles and buttons. 

“Sapristi!”’ he yells at the Kid. “‘ Wher 


Meester Kid Scanlan? Everybody 
she’s look for you— Meester Potts, he’s a 
want you right away. We starta firsta ree! 
of your picture to-day. Everybody 
got to wait for you.” 

“‘Keep your shirt on,” growls the Kid 
“You told me this mornin’ I had lots of 
time—didn’t you?” 

Genaro grabs hold of a tree 
little dance. 

“Aha!” he remarks to the sky. “He's a 
make me crazee! Wh: at you care what I 
tole you thisa morning? Joosta now I want 
you queek! You maka mucha talk with 
me, while Meester Potts and ever rybody 
she’s a wait for you.” 

“Well,” said the Kid, 
we'll go there right away. 

Genaro climbs into the back of the car 

“Hurry up!” he says, holdin’ his ears 
‘Anything so she stop that terrible noise. 
Hurry up!” 

“Til do that little thing,’ 
Kid—and we was off. 

I climbed over the seat and in the back 
with Genaro, so’s he wouldn't feel lone 
some, and so’s if the Kid hit anything I'd 
have a little more percentage in my favor 
Genaro seems to be sore about somethin’, 
and to make conversation I ask him what's 
the matter 

“Everything she’s the matter!" he tel 
me, while the Kid keeps his foot on the gas 
and we bump and clatter along the road 
“‘Everything she’s the matter! I work all 
morning on last reel of The Escapes of Eva 
Got two hundred extra people stand round 
and do nothin’. De Vronde, the bigga 
bunk, he’s a play lead with Miss Vincent 

He stops and kisses his hand at a tree we 
was passin’. 

“Ah!” he goes on. “She's a fina girl 
Sometime maybe I ask her—pardone! I 
talka too fast. Lasta reel, De Vronde, he’ 
get what you call lynched. They puta 
rope round hees a neck and he’s a stand 
under bigga tree. Joosta as they pulla rope 
to keel heem, Miss Vincent’’—he throws 
another kiss at a tree—‘“‘Ah! Sucha fina 
girl,” he whispers at me, rollin’ 
“Sometime I—pardone! Every time 
get! Miss Vincent, she’s a come 
horse and sav a hees a life 

7 got you, ’ 1 tells him. 
ha ap pens 

‘Sapristi!” he says. “‘That’s all! What 
you want for five reels? But thisa morning, 
Meester Potts, he’s a come up and watch 
He's a president of company and knows 
much about money; but acting—bah! 
he’s a know nothing. Gotta three-year- 
old boy, he’s a know more. He stands there 
and smile and rub hees a hands together 


you go, 


she 


and does a 


“get in here and 
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pipes the 


his eye 

I for 
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lika barber while we taka lasta reel. Every- 
thing she’s a fine till we come to place where 
De Vronde he’s a get lynch; and Miss Vin- 
cent—ah!-—she’s a come up on horse and 
sava heem. Then Meester Potts he’s a rush 
over and stop cameras. ‘No!’ he’s a yell. 
‘No; by heaven, I won’t stand for that! 
That’s a rotten! Y ou got to get difference 
e nding froma that.’ 
‘What was the matter?” I asks him. 

“‘Didn’t he want De Vronde saved?” 

His shoulders does one of them muscle 
dances. 

“Ask me!” he says. 
you. He’s a know 


“T couldn’t tella 
nothing about art. 
He’s a tella me 
girl saving leading man from lynch lika that 
is as old as hees a frien’ Methuselah. He’s 
a want something new for finish that 
picture—bran’-new, he’s a holler, or no 
picture! All morning I worka, worka, 
worka; he’s a maka faces at everything 
I do.” 

“Well,” I says, “if you 

I happened to look up just then and I 
seen the well-known gates of Film City 
about a hundred yards away; and if we 
was makin’ a mile an hour we was makin’ 
fifty. I leaned over and tapped the Kid on 
the shoulder. 

“Don’t you think you better slow up a 
trifle?”’ I asks him. 

“T don’t think nothin’ about it,” he 
throws over his shoulder; “I know it! I 
been tryin’ to stop this thing for the last 
fifteen minutes, and there’s nothin’ doin’!”’ 

“Throw her in reverse!’’ I screams as 
them great big iron gates looms up over the 
front mudguards. 

“T can’t!” he shouts. “The darned 
thing’s stuck in high and I can’t budge it!”’ 

One of them gates was open and the Kid 
steers for it, while I closed my eyes and 
give myself over to prayer. We shot 
through, leavin’ one lamp, both mudguards 
and a runnin’ board behind. 

“Hey!” yells Genaro. “‘What’s a mat? 
This too fast for me! Stoppa the car before 
somethin’ she’s a happen.” 

“Somethin’ she’s a gonna happen right 
now,’’ I says. ‘‘Be seated!” 

The Kid swings round a corner and every- 
body in Film City is either lookin’, runnin’ 
or yellin’ after us. I often wondered what a 
wide berth meant and I found out that 
afternoon. That’s what everybody in the 
place give us when we come through there 
‘hittin’ on six,” as I, Markowitz would 
remark. 

A guy made up like an Indian chief jumps 
behind a tree and we only missed him by 
dumb lue k. 


” 





“Hey!’ "he yells after us. “Are you fel- 
lows crazy? Look dut for the Moorish 
Castle!” 


I yelled back that we wouldn’t miss 
nothin’ of interest if we could help it and 
the gas held out; and just then I got a 
flash at the Moorish Castle. It had been 
built the day before for a big five-reel 
thriller that Genaro was gonna produce, 
and I understand he was very partial to 
it. As soon as he seen it he jumps up in the 
back of the car and slaps the Kid on the 
shoulder. 

“Hey, crazee man!” he hollers. 
the car! I, Genaro, 


““Stoppa 
command it! Don’t 
touch my castle!" His voice goes off in a 
wild shriek. ‘“‘Sapristi! I —— 

That was all he said just then, because 
we went through the Moorish Castle like a 
cyclone through Kansas; and as we come 


} out on the other side the whole thing tum- 


bled down, bringin’ with it a couple of 
Chinese pagodas that had just come from 
the paint shop. All we lost was half of the 
radiator and the wind shield. The Kid pulls 
a kind of sick grin and licks his lips. 

“Some car—ek?” he says, takin’ a fresh 
grip on the steerin’ wheel. 
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I missed Genaro; and, lookin’ back 
through the dust, I seen him draped over a 
fence, with his head touchin’ the ground 
and his feet up in the air. A lot of dare- 
devils was runnin’ toward us and yellin’ 
murder. 

“Where’s Genaro?”’ asks the Kid as we 
miss a tree by half an inch. 

I shivered and told him. 

“The big quitter!” snarls the Kid. ‘‘Left 
us flat the minute somethin’ happened, 
eh? I always knew that guy was yellah.” 

We shot across the African Desert; and, 
comin’ round another turn, we bust right 
into The Escapes of Eva. There’s about 
two hundred supers dressed like cowboys 
and Duke, Genaro’s assistant, is up on a 
little platform with the Big Boss, Potts, 
directin’ the thing. De Vronde is under a 
tree, with a rope round his neck; and an- 
other one, that don’t show in the picture, i 
under his arms, so’s he can be pulled up and 
it will look like he was bein’ lynched. A 
little ways up the road is Miss Vincent, on 
a horse, ready to make her dash to save 
De Vronde’s life. 

As all this comes into view the Kid swings 
round on me and shoves somethin’ big and 
round in my face. 

“Now,” he hollers, “we're up against it 
for real! The steerin’ wheel come off!” 


I pushed open the door on the side and 
stood on the runnin’ board. 

**Let me know how you make out,” I 
yells. “I got enough!” 


With that, I jumps. Just as I hit the 
ground I hear Duke yellin’ through a meg- 
aphone: 


“C’m on, now! Gimme action! Hey! 
Get two of those cameras at an angle. When 
I say ‘Shoot!’ you—Nelson and Hardy 
pull that rope so De Vronde swing gs about 
five feet clear of the ground. Be sure the 
rope is under his arms too. Hey, you extra 
people—a little ginger there! This is a 
lynching, not a spelling bee. Dance round 
some—yell! That's it. Now—all ready 
he blows a whistle. “Shoot!” he yell 


“And gimme all you got!” 

Well, the Kid did what he could 
blowed the little trick horn on the si 
the car about a second before he shot into 
the mob. Them bloodthirsty outlaws just 
melted away before him, and them that 
was slow-witted was picked up and tossed 
to one side before they knowed what hit ’em. 

There's a big stone wall at the other side 


he 


de of 


of the tree, and that’s where the Kid was 
headed for. Just as he sails under De 
Vronde, who's hangin’ from the rope over 
his head, the Kid sees the wall, grabs De 
Vronde by the legs and hangs there, lettin’ 
that crazy six-cylinder A. G. F. proceed 
without him. De Vronde and the Kid 


crashes to the ground, and the car dashed 
its brains out against the wall. 

While great excitement is bein’ had by 
all, Duke jumps from the platform and yells 
to the camera men to cease firin’, and a 
handful of actors runs over to jimmy the 
Kid and De Vronde apart. I thought this 
Duke guy was gonna explode; on the level, 
it was two minutes before he could speak 

“What d’ye mean, you ivory-he aded 
simp?” he screams at the Kid finall; 
““What d’ye mean by that? You've ruir 
a hundred feet of film, you om 

I hear somebody puffin’ 
as I come runnin’ up, and I see it’s Potts. 
He’s red in the face and mumblin’ 
thin’ to himself as he waddles along. I felt 
sorry for the Kid—car and job both gone! 
Potts rushes up and grabs Duke by the 
shoulder. 

“There!” he yells, pointin’ to the Kid. 
“There stands a man that knows more 
about the picture game than the whole 
infernal lot of you! That’s the kind of fin- 
ish I've been trying to get for this picture 
all morning!” 
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Yet, sooner or later, you analyze 
personal charm. Then it is easy to 
see how much charm—good looks 
and radiant health depend upon 
clean, white teeth 

Here is a safe “good teeth keep 
ing” formula— 


Visit your dentist twice a year and 
three times a day use 


Or. Lyon's 


Powder ~~ Cream 


Pre 
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Tooth Powder or 
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1. W. Lyon & Sons, Inc. 
522 West 27th St. 
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Now You Can Drive 


At Night With Safety 


At last! Night driving now becomes as safe and pleasant as daylight driving 
on strange country roads. Now no blinding, offensive glares or shafts of light 
Warner-Lenz —a new gift of science —solves these serious problems. Now the 


In crowded 


No dim, 


and properly scattered —doing away with the twin dangers of glare and obscurity. Warner-Lenz shows the 
driver the turns and corners of the road before he reaches them and while he is turning 
In driving at night Warner-Lenz removes the danger to yourself and fellow-motorists. You protect 


pedestrians. Street cars, other traffic, 
becomes a real pleasure 


and people afoot no longer keep your nerves keyed up. 
a comfort you've never known before. 


ADOPTED AS STANDARD EQUIPMENT FOR PACKARDS AND MARMONS 


WARNER JENZ 


Every 











police 





department waicn Simply take out the old piece of 
has passe 4 upon Warner-Lenz has glass and insert your new Warn 
ruled that it is O. K. anywhere with- Lenz. For automobiles and motor 
out dimming. Traffic experts and cycles (either gas or electric shted). 
automobile engineers all agree that 


Warner-Lenz is scientifically perfect. 


Now that automobile lighting is solved—and so simply— Our money as outlined in t 


back plar 


wait no longer. Equip your car with Warner-Lenz at once. gives you an opportunity to try out Warner-Le« 
Over 200,000 pairs have been sold in two months. This great invention carries the personal guarant 
Safety, courtesy and motoring etiquette all demand Warner- Mr. A. P. Warner, father of the Warner to- Meter 
Lenz in your car. Don’t risk waiting any longer. Order a pair of W 
Remember, Warner-Lenz is not a lamp. It is a lens, and Lenz now from your dealer — you will know a new 
is easily attached to any automobile lamp of any size. If he can’t supply you, use the coupon below. 
THE WARNER-LENZ COMPANY, 918 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
Prices of Warner-Lenz | OWNERS: Money-Back Coupon 
Per Pair | Order a pair from your nearest THE WARNER-LENZ CO., 918 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
| | dealer today. t 
| Rock 
| ——— | BUYERS: | 
) "4.00 | Insist that your new car is y= 
| : s 5.00 equipped with Warner-Lenz. ys 
West of Rockies 25¢ per pair extra 
| DEALERS: Mame endenetel of exe 
Please Read These Directions Carefully | ms “ai pe 7 =o 
| Merely send us the name and model of your car with the | If you haven't already written | 
|_Gemeter of your present lens. | to us, do so at once. bevtaraen 
— m 
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She King Styles of day 


-and how to tind ring va/ue in the jewelers store 





OU who have the feeling for Style, need only to look 
at the exquisite O-B Rings to realize why these are 
the accepted Rings of the day. 
And these celebrated Rings are doubly acceptable 
because of their assured Value. 

Whatever uncertainty there may be about the quality 
marks of rings and jewelry in general —every O-B Solid Gold 
Ring assays full to the quality stamped inside (“O-B 14 K.”— 
or “O-B 10 K.”): and a generous karat better than the Federal 
Stamping Law demands. 

For Style, for assured Value, for the widest choice of 
Rings finely designed for every woman's every styleneed — 
see that the O-B Mark is stamped inside each Ring 

We have just published a most interesting and valuable 
little book—Good Styles in Rings—illustrating several hundred 
O-B Rings in their natural colors. Your request on a post-card 
will bring a copy without charge. 

Not every jeweler, perhaps, will be able to 
show you the O-B Rings. He may not be serving 


that type of customer —or getting his stock from 
a wholesaler who deals in this class of jewelry. 


OSTBY and BARTON COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


The O-B Noblesse Ring is the finest 
Wedding Ring you can get. The one 
ring made worthy to carry the senti- 
ment of the occasion. Sold only by 
jewelers of the highest class. 








That Clean 
Pure Smell 


Will Always Tell- 
Peet's 


Crystal White 


Peet’s Crystal White 
Laundry Soap 


is a favorite not only because it is sweet 
and white and pure; but it is also eco- 
nomical; there’s no waste material in it. 
Less soap to do more work. 


Peet gave the world pure white laundry 
soap— what every woman wanted. 


Ask your grocer; he has it or can get it easily 
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